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inlciitioncd, have usuully had dis- 
astrous consequences. Whatever else 
can be said against the merger, it is not 
an attempt to pander; it is an attempt to 
direct. 

ItV", nusler the .,«■«, .ry Ihrcc-quartors j.JSSi.fX ™ JX 

m HI mH Oi! fihfcfi ti°. displays a degree of administrative 
provoked ,m talSSIS S" ‘h« '!■<«< »orry many 
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T he (wo perspectives that the British 
instinctively adopt to affairs in North- 
ern Ire kind arc equally misleading and 
unhelpful. The first is to imagine that 
things arc .so different in Ulster that 
there is no point in comparison with 
Britain. Carried too far, this view enn 
become deeply patronizing to the peo- 
ple and events of Northern Ireland and 
curried to ext rentes can even acquire a 
tinge of racism. The second i.s to insist 
(hut l/lsier must be judged in British 
terms as if it were Yorkshire or the west 
midlands. This view ignores NOOyuaiS 
of unhappy history a ml (he different 
social conditions that prevail in Ulster. 
Ultimately it loo lends In ignorant and 
insensitive policies. English principles 

harm 


any significance for us in Britain. It is 
certainly true that to explore the issues 
at stake in any detail is to enter a snake 
pit of competing interests - polytechnic 
versus university, Belfast versus the 
north west of Ulster, Coleraine versus 
Londonderry. 

The British should tread gently here. 
The Select Committee failed to listen 


be remembered as the Government 
embarks on the wholesale restriction of 
the rights of local authorities in Britain, 
The second issue concerns the status 
of university charters. NUU after all is 
having its charter removed without 
ceremony. The instinctive reaction of 
many university leaders in Britain is to 
keep (heir eves firmly averted for fear 
to this advice when it proposed in its some won y mg precedent may he set. 
recent report (hat a polytechnic should So they would prefer NUU to relin- 
Londt 


after all have done enough 
already to Irish nationhood. 

There is n danger that recent events 
at the New University of Ulster may be 
iressed into one of these (wo mis lend- 
ing moulds. Lusi week the court failed 


reix 

be established in Londonderry based 
on Magee. This rather sentimental and 
unrealistic proposal predictably pro- 
voked hostility even among those it 
was supposed to please. British 
attempts to pander to particular sec- 
tions of Irish opinion, however well 


quish its charter quietly rather than hy 
its resistance force the Government to 
legislate. Peril nps NLILI should relin- 
iiuish its charter, hut hardly because of 
the anxious sensibilities of British vice 
chancellors. In any case this is an 
extremely short-sighted view. Of 
course, to be prepared to cut one's own 
throat is an infallible defence against 
murder. But the whole point of uni- 
versity autonomy being enshrined in 
charters is that this general endorse- 
ment of their value by the state is to be 
distinguished from shifting short-term 

B olitical preferences. Perhaps after 
luckinghani that is hopelessly naive 
but it is still the orthodox theory. 

In the end. of course, the merger 
between NUU and the Ulster 


pnlyversity 

ahead without NUU’s consent, i he 
polytechnic would receive a charter 
ami NUU would cease to receive 
Government grant for its new intake of 
students. 

The staff and students at NUU 
decided some time ago that the offer 
they were being made over the merger 
was one which they could not refuse. 
The resistance on the court has been 


scrutiny in Parliament. The executive 
is close to Irresponsible. The natural 
result is an ascending belief in adminis- 
trative rigour and declining belief in 
the need to build consensus. 

Perhaps that is how it has to he in 
Ulster, ulthough Mr Scott and the 
members of the steering group chaired 
by Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dycr would 
probably argue that a considerable 


the merger is on balance the best policy 
judged in these terms. What has 
pcrhnps been most persuasive is the 
absence of any credible alternative 
despite the months of argument and 
anguish. Although Mr Prior and Mr 
Scott might be reluctant to make such a 
claim, there probably is no alternative. 

In fact prospects for the merged 
institution are good. The concentre 


led by lay members who having reg- effort sustained over many months had (ion of resources and effort in a single, 
istered u symbolic vote of outrage will heen made to achieve consensus. They if multi-site institution will eliminate 


probably now abRndon the cause. So 
the most likely outcome is that at a 
reconvened meeting in two weeks the 
court will capitulate in the face of Mr 
Scott’s powerful threat and reverse its 
defiant decision. Then the way would 
be clear for a confirmatory vote of the 
university's willingness to relinquish its 
charier to take place nt the court’s 
subsequent meeting in September and 
the merger to go ahead on schedule. 

Many people will then breath a sigh 
of relief at the apparently successful 
resolution of a peculiarly Irish prob- 
lem. But, however convenient, it is 
rather cowardly to abandon responsi- 
bility for drawing some conclusions 
and perhaps sounding some warnings. 
Of course, the merger and the rejected 
Chilver report that preceded it can be 
dismissed as peculiarly Irish solutions 
to peculiarly Irish problems without 


might even add that the resistance was 
now confined to the last lay back- 
woodsmen and that the main parties, 
the academic staff ami students at 
Coleraine, had been won over to the 
idea of a merger. Their critics, of 
course, would argue that this exercise 
in consensus building had a rather 
limited scope as both the answer and 
the timescale had been decided in 
advance. 

There are perhaps lessons for Britain 
here. The most important is that there 
is always a need to maintain a balance 
between administrative rigour and 
consensus building, not in some shal- 
low manipulative sense but within the 
context of genuine consultation and 
accountability. Perhaps because of the 
nature of the enterprise (his is particu- 


larly important in tfie making of higher 
education policy. This shou 


the chronic competition and unccrtuin- 
ity of the past. Yet the breadth implied 
in the concept of a polyversity will 
spread both tne risks and the opportu- 
nities. A stronger basket and more 
eggs. 

Yet three worries of wider signifi- 
cance remain. First, a precedent has 
been set which means that it is now 
semi-legitimate for the Government to 
bully a university into giving up its 
charter. Second, the bud bloocfthnl has 
been created over the merger may 
make it more difficult to create 
polyversities in Britain, although in 
many areas this is the most hopeful way 
forward. Third, the administrative 
rigour with which the merger has been 
pushed through may unwittingly help 
to establish a tradition of internal 


J ;ol higher government in the merged university 
cl perhaps that is managerial rather than collegial. 
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Bringing industry rind higher education 
closer together is like marriage brok- 
ing, according the working group of 
the Advisory Council on Applied Re- 
search and Development which re- 
ported to the Prime Minister last week. 
Ilte group also decided that bestowing 
a dowry on higher education institu- 
tions is a better way of promoting such 
unions than ending for government to 
force through shotgun weddings. 

Universities and |H»ly technics will no 
doubt welcome the report's pro|>osnl 
for rewarding academic holders of 
commercial contracts with bonus pay- 
ments from u new public fund. But 
while the money, If it comes, will be 
welcome, they would do well to pause 
n nd reflect on the assumptions which 
lie behind Ihc offer. 

The ACARD group w;is set up to 
scratch one «f the persistent itches 
which plague observers of rhe British 
economy. As in other areas of the 
country's industrial development, 
there is a nagging feeling that, while 
academic-industrial links are impro- 
ving. progress is not us fast ns it could 
Iv. lire group therefore saw its task as 
identifying measures which would 
reinforce trends already emerging, in 
the hope that one more push would 


open the door to fruitful collaboration 
between public science and private 
industrv across (he country. 

But arc they pushing on the right side 
of the door? The group's proposal to 
reward virtuous institutions simply 
reinforces the financial inducement 
which already exists. There is every 
incentive now for academics to seek 
industrial contracts, especially in the 
institutions hit hard by the cuts, and 
this has probably been the main influ- 
ence on changing attitudes over the last 
few years. On the industrial side, 
though, ACARD leaves encourage- 
ment of new partnerships to firms 
following their own best interests, 
urged on by the government and 
manufacturers’ associations, blit with- 
out concrete support. 

Generally, ACARD appears to 
assume that not only arc universities 
and polytechnics full of frustrated 
entrepreneurs straining to go out nnd 
reap the benefits of Incir innovative 
ideas, but managing directors and new 


initiative to get round them. 

As ACARD record, there is near- 
universal agreement that increasing 
the level of joint activity between 
industry and higher education is desir- 
able, and cau benefit both sides. If this 
general approval has not been trans- 
lated into action, perhaps this implies 
that there are problems of approach, 
attitude or commitment among both 
sets of supposedly cageT prospective 
partners. Placing the onus for stepping 
up the pace on the universities and 
polytechnics had the advantage of 
making the proposed new fund avail- 
able exclusively to academic institu- 
tions. 

Even the relatively small sums in- 
volved will offer welcome flexibility to 
institutions hard-pressed to find spare 
inonoy for any new ventures within 
budgets overwhelmingly committed to 
recurrent expenditure. But this wind- 
fall might have a less palatable after- 
math. The render of ACARD's report 
is left with an uncomfortable suspicion 


products executives are only loo eager that If, as they recommend, progress is 
to lake up these ideus; Both assump- reviewed in three yenrs, it will be 
tions are open to question, but academics' fault if movement has been 
ACARD conclude firmfy that, if har- slow. Whoever conducts such a review 
tiers to enhanced cooperation exist, il should remember that it takes two to 
is <up to the academics to Hike the make a marriage. 


LaurieTavlor 





Shlihh. Shhhhhh. Excuse me one 
moment. Doctor Kernitz. This 
could be nty lucky day. Ah. I was 
right. DOCTOR PIERCE- 
MULLER! 

Good heavens, 

Doctor Piercemuller. It’s you. 
Really, Maureen. You gave me 
quite a fright, stepping out of (he 
office like that. 

I’m sorry. Doctor Piercemuller, it's 
just that 1 heard your distinctive 
tread in the corridor. 

Distinctive tread? 

The tiptoe. 

Oh. Was 1 tiptoeing? Yes, I suppose 
I was, One doesn't want to crash 
around when other people might be 
working. Does one? 

No, Doctor Piercemuller. 

Well, Maureen, what can we do for 
you. 

I just wanted u word with you, 
Doctor Piercemuller. 

What? During the vacation, Mau- 
reen? 

Before October, Doctor Picrce- 
muller. 

Ah yes. 

About your publications. For the 
vice chancellor’s annual report. 
Ah. The publications? 

Yes, Doctor Piercemuller. 

Good heavens, is that the lime . . • I 
really must dash. I've got the 
nippers outside In the car and quite 
honestly all hell will be let loose 
If . . . 

I need them now. 

Didn’t I mention the book review to 
you? I could swear 1 let you have a 
note. In New Perspectives. You 
know. That one. 

The one on the book by Cottrell 
and Dankworth? Semiology: Sci- 
ence or Sorcery. Yes, I've got that 
one from last year. 

Really? Did 1 give It to you last 
year? 

And the year before. Doctor Pter- 
cemuller. Don’t you remember the 
vice chancellor rang up and saiu 
something peculiar about it? 

What was that? 

He wondered ifitwasthe journal s 
policy to make you review the book 
three times before they let y° u 
keep it. , 

I see. Look, Maureen, 1 Just can t 
quite put my miud to It for tne 
moment what with having to pop 
Into town and get some of that damn 
anti -mosquito cream before tomor- 
row morning. Could you sort of. • • 

well, you know ... 

Something on the lines of before. 
Doctor Piercemuller? 

Yes, that’s the ticket. 

Say, The Problem of . . ■ erm • • 
Logocentrism in Saussttre. 

Yes, that sort of thing. If you cou d 

work In the word "deconstruction . 

so much the better. 

And the journal . . . erm - ■ ■ 
Proceedings of the Canadian Philo- 
sophical Society? 

Excellent. Or one of those single 
word jobs - you know, Nexus or 
Praxis or Logos. 

Oh, Doctor Piercemuller. Just one 
thing before you disappear. 

Yes, Maureen? 

Now that I’ve managed to catch 
you, there’s really no need to go 
out through the ventilation shaft. 
Ah yes. Silly me. Well, ciao Mau- 
reen. 

Ciao, Doctor Piercemuller. 
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by Ngaio Crequer and John O’Leary 
Student grunts will bear the lu uni of the I30in cuts 
under discussion at the Department of Education 
and Science this week, with science and the 
universities’ new blood posts likely to be spared. 

Although the universities, which account for 
half the DES’s direct budget, will be asked for some 
further economies, their share will amount to 
probably less than l per cent of their total allocation 
and may be found through the rescheduling of 
special funds. The University Grants Commit lee 
was discussing its own proposals yesterday, hut a 
public announcement of the distribution of the cuts 
will not be made until later in the month. 

The voluntary colleges may also be asked for some 
economies, but the polytechnics and local authority 
colleges escape from the reductions demanded last 
week by Mr Nigel Lawson, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Some will suffer as a result of rates 
penalties announced previously by Mr Patrick 
Jenkin, Secretary of State for the Environment, but 
the £30m education cuts will apply only to (he 
DES-funded institutions. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for Education 
and Science, said this week that no decisions had 
been taken on where the cuts should fall, but he was 
anxious to protect scientific research and the new 
blood initiative. He is also known to want the 


universities not to reduce their intakes further in 
response to the latest announcements. 

There were preliminary discussions this week 
between the DES nnd the University Grants 
Committee on the size of the cuts, and between the 
UGC and the Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals on ways of implementing them. 

One option being seriously canvassed within (he 
UGC is a raid on the special accounts, to avoid 
another round of cuts for individual universities. At 
risk for example would he the restructuring fund for 
new developments, and possibly some of the 
redundancy fund, and any other unduispent 
budgets. 

The money must he found within this financial 
year, which ends iu March IW4 and sn hy curcful 
accounting, the universities could be spared more 
harsh treatment now, although adjustments might 
be needed in the recurrent grant for following years. 

Of more long-term significance however may he 
the letter on recurrent grant which goes out at the 
end of Ihc month and which the committee 
considered yesterday. In February the UGC said 
that in July it would be able to tell the universities 
about their grant for after yenrs. lit fact the 
committee will break thnt pledge and only give 
provisional figures for the 1984/85 grunt. 

Both the universities mid the public sector will be 


more concerned about predictions of further public 
spending cuts in the autumn. The Expenditure 
Steering Group: Education has already warned of 
the first widespread use of compulsory redundancies 
among lecturers iu polytechnics and colleges if local 
authorities are forced to implement 5 per cent cuts 
next year. 

A revised report on the prospects for public sector 
higher education concedes that a 2 percent cut could 
be managed through economies in non -leaching 
areas ami furthcT use of premature retirements. 
However, a 5 pet cent cut would mean the loss of 
1,000 extra lecturing jobs on top of the 1 ,2WJ which 
would he likely to go on the lower projection. 

The immediate round of cuts is likely to result in 
the withdrawal of a previous understanding that 
student grants would rise by -l per cent next year. 
The options for ministers arc cither a freeze or a new 
squeeze on parental coat rihu tions. 

The National Union of Students, said “We hope 
Sir Keith won't be sn silly as to try to chop student 
grant levels to pay for this. If lie does hi* is reckoning 
without the blow-up on campuses (hat this will 
inevitably cause.” 

The Association of University Teachers claims 
that the Prime Minister pledged before the election 
that the univeisily cuts were finished, llicy have 
drawn the attention of Sir Keith lo this. 


Aston backs down 
over redundancies 

Aston University has bncked down in 
its attempt to dismiss academic staff 
compulsorily. 

The .university council voted this 
week to rescind its motion last year that 
steps should be made to seek the 
dismissals. This follows a similar rejec- 
tion by the senate and a change of heart 
by the vice chancellor, Professor 
Frederick Crawford who said that the 
staffing position hud “changed drama- 
tically* within a week “and fears of 
immediate redundancies have now 
been relieved". 

The Association of Univeisily 
Teachers, who put the motion to 
council and who fought a long cam- 
paign against the dismissals was jubi- 
lant. A recommendation will go to its 
executive today to withdrew the writ 
aimed at restraining the university 
from the sackings. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ly said; "We are obviously very 
pleased with the outcome. It woul be 
wrong to minimize the problems but at 
Inst this university can work together to 
solve them." 



The already 
protruded 
celebrations 
marking the 400th 
anniversary of 
Edinburgh 
University will 
now reach a wider 
section of Hie 
population after 
the naming of o 
diesel locomotive 
In honour of the 
event. Rector Mr 
David Steel fright) 
donned 
appropriate 
headgear for the 
ceremony and has 
enthusiastic 
support from the 
university 
principal. Dr John 
Burnett. 

However, the 
two are on 
opposite sides in a 
row over Ihe 
future of 
-Edinburgh's day 
nursery. 


scuppered 

The first firm indication of the National 
Advisory Body’s resolve to face tip to 
closures in its planning for IW4/S5 
came this week with recommendations 
fmm its board that nuuticiil studies 
should be withdrawn finin one 
polytechnic and four college* - ., writes 
Jiihn O'Leary. 

But members of the board rejected 
proposals from the NAli secretariat 
that a ti nil college. Humberside, 
should also lose ils advanced nautical 
work. Local iiiiiluirily mul Department 
of Education and Science representa- 
tives abstained in ihe vote, leaving nn 
opposition to Humberside's reprieve. 

The rationalization exercise was 
taken over from the Council of Local 
Education Authorities, which decided 
against identifying particular institu- 
tions to cut though warning of over- 
provision. A study by the DES forecast 
a demand for tmly 2111) students per 
year in the main subject areas by 
1987/88 and suggested minimum num- 
bers of 60 to Kfi students per college. 

The NAB honid accepted the need 
tu reduce the number of centres of 
advanced courses and gave preference 
to those colleges supported by the 
industry itself. Courses were recom- 
mended to be withdrawn from Brunei 
Technical College, Bristol; City of 
London Polytechnic: the Merchant 
Navy College; the Nautical College, 
Fleetwood; and Lowestoft College of 


Further Education. The proposals will 
line of the 

committee. 


NAB 


Research study wins backing 


rents, cognitive psychology, mathema- 
tics. protein nutrition in cattle ana 
protein crystallography. 

This last area is the field of Sir David 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Britain’s science policy-makers have , nis 1HS , „ lllfc .... ... - - - 

®&teed to back a path-breaking study philips, chairman of the ABRC and of 
lest methods of evaluating research, the steering group which will oversee 
Bte Advisory Bonrd for the Research the research. The formal announce- 
Courtcils will spend £50,000 on work to m ent of the new studies will say that the 
measure the productivity of five areas five areas have been chosen without 
?■ scientific research which span the an y special policy implications ami that 
interests of the research councils. The the work is to see if new methods can 

Ncwl Science Research Council, help ABRC formulate its advice to tne 
^nich will run the study, will match this Department of Education and Science, 
""n But he added that at the costs 

A small contract will be given to the estimated for this study, 

Jfience Policy Research Uml at Sussex .magjne how Ite AB RC couW ^extend 
University - where work by John this kind °f e«tadioj t to thewnoie 
wae and Ben Martin has been a focus range of scientific Any 

w controversy this year - but most of future development oftheworl^ould 
l^money wifi gQ abroad. The study focus on carefully selected fields. 

concentrate on “cognitive map- There is considerable opposition to 
T n n J? t ccfm iques, which use computer development of science m«P[?mg tec - 
analysis of research citations. The five nlques among senior sctenhsts.w 
areas to be covered, agreed at a fenr they cannot give a fair picture or 
eeling on Tuesday, are ocean cur- the fine grain of research. 


Cheating prospers worldwide 

I. >1... In « I U.rfl. 

from John Walshe 


DUBLIN 

A tried and trusted method of getting 
through college with ease is rapidly 
increasing in popularity, an interna- 
tional conference learned at the 
weekend. 

In fact, cheating has reached 
epidemic proportions in the United 
Stales, according to two academics 
who have studied the phenomenon. 

Edward Drachntan of the University 
of Hartford nnd Richard Snul of Bos- 
ton University described the results of 
investigations in their own colleges. 
Their findings left delegates in Dublin 
at the Ninth International Conference 

on Improving University Teaching m 
no doubt that cheating poses a serious 
threat to academic integrity. 

Most of the students who took pan 
in the survey already has established u 
pattern of cheating before entering 
college, having picked up the bps at 
HU School. Questionnaires were 


given in class lo 53 students at Hartford 
and 59 students at Boston and 
answered anonyyously. 

The most frequent ways of cheating 
were obtaining test information from 
other students, allowing others to use 
or copy work on tests plagiarism, and 
not revealing marking errors made by 
the grader in favour of the student. 

Both at Hartford (58 per cent) and 
Boston (35 per cent), students re- 
ported that insufficient time to study 
was the main reason they cheated. 

Parental pressure was the second 
most important reason for cheating. 
Fourteen percent of Hartford students 
and 32 per cent of Boston students gave 
this as a reason. 

The authors suggested that colleges 
themselves inadvertently encouraged 
cheating because cheats cither went 
undetected or insufficiently punished. 
They concluded Ihut faculty members 
were basically lazy at detecting and 
preventing cheating 


go before the next meeting 
nmmitlee. 

Subject guidelines for the main plan- 
ning exercise, which will proride 
advice on the distribution of places 
throughout the public sector in 198+- 
85, were also agreed by the board. 
Enrolment targets were based on the 
returns submitted by the institutions 
themselves in anticipation of n 10 per 
cent cut, but the figures are close tn 
those put to Ihe committee by Mr 
Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
board and under discussion at a meet- 
ing today with Sir Keith Joseph, secret- 
ary of State for Education. 

The guidelines allow for a 4 percent 
increase in first-year enrolments to 
engineering, technology, science, 
mathematics and computing and man- 
agement and law courses to cope with 
anticipated extra demand in those 
subjects. All other courses would take 
10 per cent cut in enrolments. 


although the secretariat was given 
flexibility in drawing up Ihe proposals 
to be sent to institutions at the end of 
next month. 

In fact, the targets are close to the 
institutions’ own assessment nf de- 
mand, which already suggested some 
slackening of pressure for places in the 
medical area, art and design and some 
smaller subject areas. The guidelines 
were the board's last opportunity to 
influence the secretarial in its choice nf 
colleges and polytechnics to recom- 
mend for cuts next month. Proposals 
will be sent direct to the institutions 
concerned and only discussed by the 
board and committee in the light of 
their responses. 

• Mr David Bethel, director of Leices- 
ter Polytechnic, will replace Dr Wil- 
liam Birch, us Ihe polytechnic direc- 
tors’ second nominee on the NAB 
board. He was chosen in preference to 
Dr Harold Law, of Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, after recommendations 
from Dr Birch that the nominee should 
not be a CDP office-holder. 
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research groups 


hy Jim Turney awards have been niailc. These cover 

Sdf nee Cnircisnontleiil eight inslilutions anil loin! Ll.Jm. ihe 

M.LI ikl Lot rispontiutt individual grants running: from one to 

The Medical Research Council has three years. Applications for the 
given special grants to more than 11 scheme arc still coming in and the 
dozen university research gumps in a council now says there is no upper limit 
major departure from the informal on the total of awards, 
rules of the dual support system. Six of the first hatch of awards, 

The other lliiee natural scientific totalling 1350.000, go to the Royal 
research councils have so fur declined Postgraduate Medical School in Lun- 
tn counteract pressure on Hie Univcrsi- don. Professor Donald Moss, the 
ly Grants Committee contribution to school's acting dean, said lie was 
research budgets, which theoretically pleased the MRC had taken positive 
underwrites “well-found'’ In hoi atones action to ease pressure on tnc dual 
for external grant holders. __ support system, to emurc that money 

However, late last year, the MRC invested in research grants could he 
announced that it would consider np- used prunerly. 

plications for money above normal TJw school eel around hall its £8111 a 
grants from particularly hard-pressed year income from research grants, of 
research groups. which a huge proportion come from 

Applicants for the scheme have to the MRC. rrofesssor Moss said the 
demonstrate a need which would nor- school's success in winning support 
m.illy he met hy the host university, midci the new scheme showed its 
The council stipulates that any UGC success in muiiitaiiiing the quality of its 
funds released as a result of its extra research after the cuts, 
iiuuiey should he used for research. MRC officials stress the council's 
Sir 3 ainv.s Ciowims, secretary of the view l lint the dual support system must 
MRC, said when the scheme was he restored to normal in (lie longterm, 
announced that the number of applica- The other research councils are still 
tions would indicate the pressure on wary of .similar departures from 
the universities' side of the dual sup- accepted practice, 
port system. He estimated that the The Natural Environment Research 
council would spend £5m over five Council, in particular, has withheld 
years, hacking around 2(1 research grants from departments it considered 
groups. poorly supported by the host institu- 

The MRC has now disclosed that tions, even at the risk of condemning 
more than 50 inquiries were made them to a spiral of diminishing support 
about the scheme and the first 13 on both sides. 

Academy president 
sounds cautious note 

by Paul Fiather : 

The British Academy has a duty to 

develop its role in supporting reseurch i l «.. ■ » • 

but it is not equivalent to becoming a it. ■ VviV 
research council for the humanities, ■ •. 

Professor Owen Chadwick, the tali-' ' r . . -j s-.Vv* sjy ? m 
academy's president said this week. 

Professor Chadwick, giving the pres- ■•■&...'* . 

identiai speech at the academy's av! 
annual general meeting, said in some his • 
essential areas il was hard for those out v’rff -sg^ ■ 
to benefit the humanities to know ‘ ‘ ■ 'JjL. 
where to look except to Ihe academy. . ;:§?■' ' ; 

The meeting concided with a visit by 
the Queen to inaugurate the academy's r .i4 '’''aBfcMf- 
new premises at 20—21 Cornwall Ter* ‘i 

race in north London. i 

"Partly perhaps by a historical acci- Professor Owen Chadwh 
dent , we have acquired expertise in this for academy 
area and a reputation for even handed .. 

recognition of merit achieved,” he told 
the assembled fellows. 

His speech signalled clearly the new f f J^J aV( 

role to be taken by the academy as the ?£"■ " J ,1 ES 

champion of the humanities. But by th h uman itres " he saidf 
virtue of its charter, he said, it must 25 rcwhirion 
remain a self-constituting fellowship H . d h ' , h 
and so distinct from research councifs s _™ £ £lm a J 

where members are appointed by Gov- gJJlHJ ™fl5 
ernment. Election as a fellow is based !?■ div 

on individual distmenon as judged by j^fts.ina wide range o fir 
fellow academics. would be regrettable if 

The acacemy, as expected, passed a shrink from that part o 
resolution from its governing council to work." 
take control of the administration and The academy, he sa 
award of the 770 postgraduate slu- building closer (inks wit! 
dentships in the humanities providing ties through its involve 
its existing work is not prejedic-cd. discussions over New Blc 

Discussions between the academy its readership scheme all 
and the Department of Education and sides to fill posts whi 
Science, which currently handles finishing research were 
humanities awards, have been taking the academy, 
place fox more than a year . The change #- Mr John Carswell , se 

' would almost quadruple the academy's academy since iy78, \ 

. budget .10 almost £ urn, September 30. He Is to be 

Professor Chadwick, who is master Mr Peter Brown, at pres 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge, re- secretary. Leadi 
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Clare Willis uf Middlesex Polytechnic lakes a seal in her chair, one of the designs In an exhibition of third year 
students* work at the Seven Diols Gallery, Earlham Street, London WC2. 


threatened 

by Felicity Jones 

The merger between the National 
Association of Tenchers in Further and 
Higher Education and the Association 
for Adult and Continuing Education 
was thrown into jeopardy at the 
weekend after the AACE conference 
tied it to introducing a sliding scale of 
subscriptions. 

Delegates at the AACE annual 
conference agreed to a merger pro- 
vided that this led to no decline in the 
rights of members. A special confer- 
ence will be convened in the autumn to 
consider the proposals for the merger 
and (his will be followed by a ballot of 
all 3,000 members. 

After throwing out a motion calling 
for a system of membership subscrip- 
tion linked to gross income, delegates 
then voted in effect for the same thing 
through a motion put by the Berkshire 
branch. 

The Natfhe has already shelved 
plans for a sliding scale of subscriptions 
particularly aimed at part-timers who 
already pay a reduced part-time rate of 
£21 or t!2 for associate membership 
but feel overcharged because they are 
working fewer than eight hours a week. 


Overseas students’ package 
improved Britain’s image’ 


Professor Owen Chadwick; new role 
for academy 

ported to the meeting that the great 
majority of the academy’s sections 
supported the proposal after discus- 
sion. “The fact is we have a chance of 
doing some £ood to higher studies in 
the humanities,” he said commending 
the resolution. 

He noted how the academy already 
spent more than £lm a year sustaining 
humanities research of impressively 
high standards, on a diversity of sub- 
jects, in a wide range of institutions. “It 
would be regrettable if we were to 
shrink from that part of our present 
work." 

The academy, he said, was also 
building closer (inks with the universi- 
ties through its involvement in the 
discussions over New Blood posts, and 
its readership scheme allowing univer- 
sities to fill posts while academics 
finishing research were supported by 
the academy. 

Mr John Carswell, secretary of the 
academy since iy78, will retire on 
September 30. He Is tube succeeded by 
Mr Peter Brown, at present the deputy 
secretary. Leader, back page 


Within the larger union the feeling is 
that a sliding scale would then apply to 
everyone, would be potentially divisive 


and put an unfair burden on those in 
the top salary bracket. 

The AACfc's general secretary, Ms 
Lucia Jones, said that the conference 
decision did not mean an end to talks. 

Some kind of compromise may be 
possible since the Natfhe had already 
agreed to an interim arrangement and 
bands of payment whereby part-timers 
working less than eight hours would 
pay less. But if the membership hold 
the AACE to a strict form of sliding 
subscription, then the prospects of a 
merger look bleak. 

Tne Natfhe and the AACE have had 
joint membership since 1977, and they 
have been moving towards a single 
union since then. 

Delegates at the conference also 
agreed against national executive 
council advice 10 affiliate to die Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, They] 
decided not to put the final decision to ! 
a ballot of members. 

The association plans to encourage 
other teacher unions to follow suit, to 
encourage members to work closely 
with local peace groups and to promote 
peace studies as part of provision for 
adults in their institutes and colleges. 


Britain's standing abroad has im- 
proved as a result of the Government's 
£46m package of aid for overseas 
students, but it will not undo entirely 
the damage done by the initial intro- 
duction of full-cost fees. 

This is the impression given to 
British Council offices around the 
world, according to Mr Roderick 
Cavaliero, deputy director general of 
the council. Speaking at a press confer- 
ence to launch the council’s annual 
report, he said that (hose abroad 
generally appeared to consider the 
Government had seen the error of its 
ways and would never go buck to a 
similar policy. 

He cited Malaysia as an example of a 
country which had altered its attitude 
to Britain as a result of the package. 
There the government had lifted an : 
embargo on its sponsored students 
coming to Btirain and had also sof- 
tened its opposition to British Arms. 

Mr Cavaliero added that higher fees 
had done some good in forcing univer- 
sities and polytechnics to provide a 
better service to the overseas student, 
who now had to be regurded as a client. 

The package was also welcomed by 
Sir John Burgh, (he director general in 
Iris annual report, although he said that 
Britain was no longer tne automatic 
first choice for those seeking to study 
abroad.. Higher and further education 
would have to sell its services abroad. 




with the help of the British Council, 
and a £100,000 Government grant to 
conduct market research into the edu- 


cational needs of other countries would 
assist in this process. 

Go-between for 

Sir Philip Rogers has been asked by 
London University court to act as a 
go-between for the merging Bedford 
and Royal Holloway colleges. 

Sir Philip, a court member and 
former permanent secretary at the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security, is chairman of the Universi- 
ties Superannuation Scheme. He will 
act as un "honest broker" In the event 
of any disputes. 

He lias already met separately senior 
teams from both colleges who are 
happy to accept his ndvice. The merger 
went one step further last week with 
the launching of a merged prospectus. 

By October 1984 entry will be to the 
Royal Holloway site in Egham for all 
departments except geography, geolo- 


Inspectors’ report slams lack of leadership 


Ncwbntllc Abbey College, Scotland's 
only adult education college, has been 
attacked ill an inspectors* report for its 
"lack of dynamic leadership”. 

The unpublished report is part of the 
continuing Pliatzky Review, a govern- 
ment commission which examines 
quangos. The report on the college 
should, be complete within a few 
months. 

There were fears among staff and 
students that the Scottish Education 
Department, which funds the college 
almost entirely, was going to withdraw 
support, but the inspectors say they urc- 
concerned about the present lead- 


ership since they see “a continuing 
significant role and purpose for the 
college". 

It would be difficult to justify any 
investment in Newbnttle without 
forceful and adventurous leadership 
which would command support and 
enthusiasm from stnff and students, 
their report says. 

The college's appeal is limited be- 
cause of its narrow range of subjects in 
(he two-year diploma course, says the 
report, adding that while some of the 
present subjects are very dose in 
content, there are “notable omis- 
sions", of psychology, fine arts, 


mathcmutics, science and technology. 
It also criticizes the luck of Scottish 
studies, despite noted writers such as 
Edwin Muir nud George Mackay 
Brown having been former students. 

Flexibility is also hampered by the 
poor staff student ratio of 14 to one, 
compared to nn average of between 
nine to one and ten to one in similar 
colleges south of the border. 

A paper sent to last month's gov- 
ernors meeting by the college's 
academic council says stuff renonse to 
increasing demand for the diploma has 
been for tnc last three years ‘‘to take on 
ever more students without any in- 


crease in staffing". More than half of 
the first year places for 1984/85 are 
already filled, they add. 

The inspectors also say that the 
obligation to make the diploma an 
acceptable university entrance qual- 
ification has limited the college's de- 
velopment “by imposing the constraint 
of formal examinations acceptable to 
the universities themselves". 

The college should now consider 
how to extend opportunities for gener- 
al education to other adults, develop- 
ing a range of courses to suit a greater 
variety of students, and designing 
distance learning courses, it suggests. 
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Sir John Burgh: welcomed package 

Sir John said he hoped the council 
would escape the latest round of spend- 
ing cuts announced last week in the 
Commons. The council had been 
assured by ministers last year that it 
would not be subject to cash limits 
before the end of the four-year prog- 
ramme of cuts imposed in 1980. 

“We struck a bargain with the Gov- 
ernment and hitherto we have stuck to 
il and so has the Government,” he said. 
"It seems reasonable to me that bar; 
gains struck will be bargains stuck to." 

He said that the council's productiv- 
ity had risen by about 30 per cent since 
(lie cuts began, the volume of activity 
being maintained while the number of 
staff appointed in London fell by 19 per 
cent and total spending dropped by 
almost the same proportion. A further 
cut now would disrupt the programme 
of work and precipitate withdrawals 
from other countries. 

When cash limits are reintroduced, 
in L984-85, Sir John said the council 
will need an additional £7m to maintain 
their existing operations. 

■ merger 

gy, psychology and social policy, which 
will remain for one more year at 
Bedford's Regent's Park site. 

It has still not been decided what to 
call the merged institution. The pros- 
pectus calls it Royal Holloway and 
Bedford Colleges. Both colleges have 
asked for the views of present and past 
members, to see if they would prefer a 
combination of the existing name or a 
completely new name. 

Opinion appears to be divided. 
Many at Holloway want to keep the 
'Royal' title: to transfer it to a new 
name would need the permission of the 
Queen. Some Bedford people have 
come up with completely new names 
like the Prince william or Victoria 
College, 

Records protected 

Changes in the law, notably the Export 
Licensing Regulations and the accept- 
ance of material “of preeminent 
national importance" in lieu of estate 
duty and capital transfer tax, has maue 
it possible to staunch and perhaps m 
the future reverse the flow of valuable 
historical and cultural records over- 
seas, according to a report publisher 
this week. . 

The twenty-sixth report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, covers the period 1968 to 19oi- 
By the end of 1981, the National 
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SSRC shakes up PhD system | Cash decision on poly 


by Paul Fiather 

New-style doctorate degrees - involv- 
ing one year of taught work followed 
bv two years work on a thesis 7 are 
King promoted tar the Social Science 
Research Council in a shake-up of its 
oosteraduate awards system. 

P The council has just decided to 
allocate up to half of its annual round 
of awards through a pool of open 
competition", as requested last year hy 
Sir Keith Joseph . the Secretary of State 

^TwfyeaMlie SSRC has made 772 
new awards, with 243 "competition 
awards”. A significant increase next 
vear will mean far fewer "committee 
awards” allocated directly to individual 
departments in polytechnics and uni- 
versities. . .. 

In changing its system the council 
has taken particular note of two re- 
ports Lord Rothschilds called for 
American-style PhD programmes 
“with a rigorous first year of taught 
courses followed by an examination, 
and two further years devoted to a 

Councils jib | 
at sales 
proposals 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The government's waste-spotter. Sir 
Derek Rayner, has cast an eye over the 
four big-spending research councils 
and recommended multimillion pound 


four big-sp 


councils 


thesis in which competence is to be as 
important as originality”. Sir Peter 
Swinnerton - Dyer's also calling for 
taught elements and continuous assess- 
ment. 

The SSRC has now asked depart- 
ment to put up schemes which “contain 
particular emphasis on research 
methods and training, on topics where 
suitable supervision is available within 
the department and which is mamige- 
abie in the period”. Students would be 
assessed before proceeding to two 
years' work on a thesis. 

Detailed proposals on the new-style 
degrees will be put to the council at its 
two-day meeting in Cambridge next 
week m a paper prepared by Mr 
Michael Posner, the chairman. 

The proposed changes have aroused 
some concern among social scientists in 
universities. They are worried about 
the drop in awards linked directly to 
departments which will make it diffi- 
cult for them to plan research prog- 
rammes. 

They are also concerned that U will 


extremely difficult to mount post- 
graduate teaching courses when so few 
students, in sonic cnscs pcrhnps just 
one, will be involved. Professor John 
Eldridge. of Glasgow University, 
chairman of the Association of 
Learned Societies in the Social Scien- 
ces said: “It's going to be very tricky 
planning ahead with fewer linked 
awards and so many different modes. 

Mr Posner said the new-style de- 
grees were now on offer from next year 
and it was up to university departments 
to responu and put up acceptable 
proposals. The new system will operate 
for four years from 1984 and be 
reviewed in 1987. 

Departments applying for "commit- 
tee awards" will have to submit their 
applications for advanced courses by 
November and for linked and col- 
laborative awards by February. Com- 
petition awards will be assessed by the 
council and made direct to students, 
who will be free to nominate any 
departments for their studies. The 
closing date will be May 1 each year. 



land and building sales, including sale 
of Herstmonceux Castle at the Royal 
Greenwich Observatory’s site. 

Many of the proposals are opposed by 
staff and management. , 

Sir Derek's unit was commissioned 
to examine supplies and buildings in 
the research councils by the Secretary 
of Slate at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science and the heads of the 
four councils. Reports on the Science 
and Engineering Agricultural, Natural 
Environment and Medical Research 
Councils have now been submitted to 
Sir Keith Joseph, together with staff 
comments. Comments from manage- 
ment must be offered by the end of the 
month. 

The Rayner unit estimates that the 
SERC, the largest research council, 
could save over £3m capital costs and 
£450,000 a year of revenue through 
measures including the sale of 95 
houses owned by the Rutherford-Ap- 
pleton Laboratory, up to 50 job loses 
and adjustments to stores and buying 
procedures. The most contentious re- 
commendation is the sale of Herstmon- 
ceux Castle, saving around £lm. 

The report argues that the Royal 
Greenwich Observatory's Sussex site is 
less important for observation now that 
new instruments are sited overseas, 
and suggests that the Public Records 
Office could take over the RGO's 
archives. The Ravner team also recom- 
mend that the SERC look at the 
possibility of merging the RGO with 
the Royal Observatory in Edinburgh. 

The SERC staff side response is 
hostile to both proposals, and the 
council's official stance is that it will not 
comment on Raynej’s suggestions for | 
the RGO in its first response to the 
report as they have much wider scien- 
tific implications than the other Rayner 
recommendations. 

RGO staff point out that the Sussex 
site will be used for remote control ol 
the telescopes in the Canary Islands 
Professor Alec Boksenberg, director 
of the Greenwich Observatory, said 
there would be no real sav iug from a 
sale because new buildings would be 
needed instead. , 

The Rayner unit’s report on the 
Agricultural Research Council esti- 
mates that more than £2m could be 
saved over five years through sale of 
houses, dispoBal of stockholdings and 
central supplies buying. 

The reports on the NERC and the 
MRC did not look at estate manage- 
ment, and the main recommendations 
concern organization of stores and 
supplies. For the NERC, Rayner sug- 
gests moving the Institute of Geologic- 
al Science library from London to 
Nottingham, and amalgamating librar- 
ies at the two NERC marine research 
institutes in Plymouth. For the MRC, 
the Rayner unit only Identified poten- 
tial savings of around £750,000 a year, 
mainly through bulk buying of essen- 
tial scientific supplies. 


by Karen Gold 

The Council of Local Education Au- 
thorities this week agreed a slay of 
execution on the funding of the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics, 
and backed u substnntial expansion of 
the Coombc Lodge further education 
staff college. 

At a meeting before the start of their 
annual conference at Canterbury, 
CLEA members decided to set up 11 
special sub committee to look at tnc 
current system of funding the CDP 
from the uncapped further education 
pool, despite hearing a paper agreed by 

the CDP in its defence. 

They did ngreo this year s funding of 
around £60, (W- But despite the CD P’s 
arguing its ease for continued funding 
on the basis of the services it provides 
for polytechnics as institutions, and; 
directors as heads of those institutions, 
CLEA memhers remained uncon- 
vinced that the interests of the two 

organizations were similar enough to be 

tied with cash. Their sub- committee 
will report in October. 

The recommendations to expand 
Cooinbe Lodge, the further education 
staff college, by over £tam over five 
years now goes to the 1< lcul authority 
associations for their decision. 

The expansion of the college will 
effectively double its capacity for 
courses, most of which are over sub- 
scribed, and in particular will meet 
demand for training the expanding 


Refresher 
I courses ‘need 


numbers of tutors working on the 
government's Youth Training Scheme. 

$ The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion has no further territorial ambi- 
tions in the school system, Mr David 
Young, its chairman, said yesterday. 
He promised the commission would 
confine itself to funding pilot projects 
in technical education, and leave the 
education service to run them, writes 
Mark Jackson. 

"The success of the projects will 
depend upon the individual schools 
and colleges, head teachers, and 
teachers - our role is virtually at an 
end. You are now running them and 
you will make them work,” he told the 
CLEA conference. 

Mr Young said thnl many of the 
doubts and fears expressed when the 
Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative pilot programme was 
announced last December were well 
founded. They were about whether the 
education service would be interested 
i n coupe rating, and whether the scheme 
would be too narrowly based and divi- 
sive ami against the concept of a com- 
prehensive system. 

But lie explained licit what the pilot 
projects haa in common was that they 
were across the ability range - for girls 
as well as boys - and offered vocational 
dements in a framework of broad 
general education within the existing 
organization of 14-18 education. 


Hull graduates 
barred from 


more funding’ (ceremony 


lV/KC naner 2000 conclusions 

IVI.3 v Udjlvl Further education for all adults, 

methods of assessiang young pe 
• insulting and a more varied mixture of educi 


The Manpower Sendees Commis- 
sions's concentration on measures to 
raise productivity and improve the 
flexibility of the labour force at a time 
of increasing unemployment is both 
“crass and insulting , according to the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. 

In its response to the MSC s discus- 
sion paper Towards an AM J ?SHf 
Strategy the union says that skill shor- 
tages were not the mam factor m 
oreventing economic growth. Yet tne 
MSC'5 approach to adult training was 
largely economic when the main causes 
of Economic decline were chronic 
underinvestment, it adds. 

The Natfhe stresses the need for a 
comprehensive strategy of education 
and training for adults wtoch ensures 
l r jeht of access to continuing education 
and training for everyone at any sUge 
in life. The union wants to see legisla- 
tive buck-up with positive action by tne 

Government. . . f 

A major concern is the absence ot 
any discussion about the need tor 
additional money. The association s a vs 
that no adequate strategy can be 
developed without substantia) extra 

^ The union thinks that the discussion j 
paper docs not give sufficient recogni- 
Son to the contnbution made by ofiter | 
agencies to the training of adults in 
particular the educafon ser^wt. Tc» 
often the education service fell that ns 
expertise and knowledge was pushed 
aside by the MSC, it says. ^ , , . 


Further education for all adults, new 
methods of assessiang young people 
and a more varied mixture of education | 
training and work experience for 
young people, are three of the conclu- 
sions of the “Education 2000 ' confer- 
ence which ended last week. 

The conference will be publishing a , 
document on Hypotheses for education 
in ad 2000 in tne autumn, setting out 
their recommendations, and sounding 
out national opinion before their fol- 
low-up meetin g in 1984. ____ 1 


Quality control 

The governing council of the Royal 
College of Art has set up a working 
party to determining the kind of ^ qual- 
ities it is seeking in a new rector to 
succeed Dr Lionel March, who has just 

'“-rt'muncil accepted Dr Marelj's 
resignation with regret at last week 
meeting . 


The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals has advised the Uni- 
versity Giants Committee continuing 
education working party that post- 
experience courses cun only be ex- 
panded if more money is made avail- 
This would involve distinguishing 1 
between the financing of the universi- 
ties' provision nnd the supporting stu- 
dents The CVCP does not agree with l 
the Government that continuing 
education courses with a strong proles- 1 
sional element should be largely self- 

financmg^e s ^ firniS w ith limited 
resources may not want to pay for 
courses which could increase an em- 
ployee’s chances of changing jobs. 

The committee wants to see the 
overheads and initial costs of short 
courses covered by UGC recurrent 
grants while directly attributable costs, 
such as staff preparation and lecture 
. time, would normally be covered by 

Financial support of students should 
be encouraged bv the Government 
through lax incentives to employers 
and tax relief to individuals with special 
provision for those in the public sector 
or the unemployed through gram aid, 
the rale support grant or Manpower 
Services Commission funds. 

The CVCP wants to see the dual 
funding of extra-mural adult education 
courses continued in those universities 
with responsible body status extended 
to all universities in England and 
Wales. 

It would also like to see greater 
financial encouragement given. to part- 
time degree provision with an increase 
in the proportion of the cost met from 
recurrent grant income and a relative 
decrease in that from the fees. 

The present levels of fees, the CVCP 
thinks, is a disincentive and it wants to 
see fees for comparable courses in 
universities, public sector and the 
Open University put at a similar level. 


Students at Hull University who re- 
fused to pay si £19 nmenity fee before 
the end of their final term were barred 
from receiving their degrees at the 
conferment ceremony. 

Students have been running a vigor- 
ous campaign to boycott the tee, 
imposed to cover certain eiitytuig 
costs, and charges for sports facilities 
and health centre services. Some pro- 
tested at the ceremony carrying a 
banner: "Degrees for sate: £19." 

They have still been awarded their 


degree's by senate, but will receive no 
proof of their results. However mem- 
bers of the Association of University 
Teachers have promised to provide 
covering notes for employers. 

Estimates of the number of students 
involved vary. The students' union said 


initially chat 350 final year and some 
2,000 first and second year students 
had still not paid the fees. But the 
university registrar said only 50 final 
year students had not paid by this 

week. . . 

Meanwhile the university council 
had decided 10 abolish the amenity tec 
from next year, replacing it with a 
£9.50 healin centre charge, and a 
I sports facility charge to be fixed this 
week. The catering charge is to in- 
cluded in the general accounts. 

Mr John Fallon, president of the 
student union, said the boycott of this 
year's fee would continue, and from 
next year students were prepared only 
10 pay the health charges. He did not 
receive his tri-parliie social science 

National Union of Students 
fears Hull's fee could set a precedent. 

Striking oil 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Aberdeen and He riot-Watt 
University's Institute of Offshore En- 
j gineering are to set up joint teaching 
teams to run oil-related courses over- 
I seas. 


ybyanstudents forced to abandon ship 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 
Leith Nautical College, Edinburgh hus 
expelled 30 Libyan students whe » o*c 
£49,000 In tuition and residential Tecs- 
Dr Alan Watson, the college s prin- 
cipal, said Ihe students had been taken 
on this session at ihe request of the 
Libyan Embassy In London, on bebalf 
of Hie national Libyan shipping com- 
pany? Seven of the students were 
studying technical English bpjnj 
tion for a navigation course and 19 were 


studying marine engineering. 

Dr Watson said It was standard 
practice at the college to take on 
students from shipping companies and 
luvolce the companies tor Tecs later. But 
there had been no response from the 
Libyan company to repealed Invoices. 

He hud visited both llie company and 
the Llbynn Embassy In March und had 
been assured ihe arrears would be paid 
Immediately. 

When there was no settlement. Dr 
Watson telexed the shipping company s 


head office In Tripoli a fortnight ago. 

He warned that the courses would 
have to be stopped If Ihe fees were not 
paid, but again there was no response. 
The college governors had now reluc- 
tantly decided lhat the students must be 
barred from the college. 

“We’ve never had to do this with any 
other company," said Dr Watson. "But 
we’re centrally funded and fairly tight* 
aly budgeted and have to square our 
hooks." The sludeats, who left this 
week, had shown no signs of “righteous 
Indi^utlOT'N he added. _ 
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by David .fohhms 
I InuiMiiidx nf Mink-ms face (lie pros- 
pect uf lute or paiily usm-ssiM aniiil 
efieemes when they begin (lie new 
academic year. Musi at i isk are 
ptilyLeelimV sindenis who are begin- 
ning their tir bi year of .study. 

Local education authority officials, 
despile their ink-mil ms to rniniriif^c the 
effect on the students, fear that the 
crisis will he the worst ever. Last year 
the National Union of Students was 
told lluii grant cheques from several 
authorities failed to reach colleges in 
time for student registration. 

The local authorities placed the 
bhinic Mpiarcly on the f iovernment for 
two reasons. First that the dale of 
announcing all the information needed 
la assess grim is was becoming inexor- 
ably later each year. Second, (hat 
( iovernment spending restrictions 
meant less money was available to 
employ (einpoiarv'siaff to deal wiiJi the 
workload. 

The Association of Comity Councils 
has taken the issue so .seriously dial it 
fias formally complained to flic De- 
partment ot Education ami Science at 
the highest official level. Its concern is 

Paper backs 


shared by the Association of Metropo- 
litan Authorities. 

Although the 4 per cent lise in the 
giant level lias been known for some 
j n< nidis, one of the most important 
Mipplemenl.'iiy rales, for students on 
courses longer than the standard 3D 
weeks iiud three days, is nut expected 
to he announced until next week. Mom 

polytechnic students lull into this 
categoiy. 

In past years, the ACC complain, 
the date by which die authorities had 
hail all the information (hey needed 
.slipped from March 27 for life |98(J'8l 
academic year, to April 15 for j **S I /f<2 
ami May ID fur IM2/H3. For the next 
academic year it looks like being the 
latest over - the second week in July. 
This year different rales have been 
announced on May 12 and June 17. 

The OILS acknowledges the problem 
but points mu dim fixing the rales is 
diffieufi anil becomes harder each 
year. 

This has not diminished fears among 
local education authority officials that 
some authorities, which* are unable to 
start assessments until next week, will 
Lie unable to forward cheques by the 


beginning of term. Smaller authorities 
with liniitixl computerisation and small 
awards sections will he runs! at risk. 

The Inner London Educatiun Au- 
thority, which handles more awards 


by Paul McGill planning the merger. However, tfe 

The unique nature of the proposed v ‘ cc vJxiiicellor continued, they were 
University of Ulster is bound to meet l1 ° w ! willing to put these questions 

in iirriviiiu :il :lnnmnri:il«- OChllKl them. 


where necessary. 

The head of its awards division, Mr 
Stephen Cosscr, said that at die begin- 
ning of last month only 2.70D grants 
had been finally assessed compared 
with about ‘.*,0(1(1 at the same lime last 
year. 

Although many bnsic assessments on 
parental income scales have been 
mnde, there is still much missing 
information which Mr Cosser says 
means the award cannot he confirmed, 
nut lie added that making provisional 
assessments meant an extra mlminis- 
tnitive burden. 

"It is going to be a hell of n job to 
catch up and make up the deficit. Hut 
we will do our best to ensure that (hose 
students who got their application 
forms in in reasonable time gel .some- 
tiling." 


reading room 

’I lie British Museum’s round reading 
room in Bloomsbury should continue 
to net as the heart of an enlarged ami 
modernized British Libiary complex, 
according to a new paper bucked by 
almost 5ll scholars and writers. 

The paper sets out to challenge 
existing Govern inent plans, already 
approved, to create n new all purpose 
science and humanities "Library City" 
at a disused goods yard, near St 
Pancras- putting the reading room out 
of library use. 

Work on the first stage of this new 
centre has already begun and is ex- 
pected to be completed by 1991. The 
whole project has been estimated to 
cost some £3iJ0m, ami will include 
more reading rooms, a new reference 
library, community facilities, and ex- 
hibition space. 




S nli, lout Hie education committee ul 
le Northern Ireland Assembly last 
week. 

Its unique factors included the wide 
mixture of levels of study, the unpara- 
lleled geographic dispersal and the 
large number id senior administrative 
posts, including seven deans, four 
provosts and tip to five pro vice 
chancellors. 

“Such extra items of expense would 
have to be taken into account by those 
responsible for funding higher educa- 
tion in Noitliem Ireland, otherwise 
money which could he used for 
academic purposes will he used fur 
administrative ones and the teaching 
and research at hoth the University of 
Ulster and Queen’s will suffer,” said 
Dr Froggntt. 

He argued that before the Chilvcr 
committee was set up there was a 
certain amount of costly and inefficient 
duplication which was ultimately de- 
trimental to higher education in North- 
ern Ireland. In addition, the cost per 
student at NUU was "economically 
and probably intolerably high”. 

He stressed that neither he nor 
Queen's had ever opposed the merger, 
though they did take exception to the 
manner and method by which it was 


cent since 1970, including about 12 per 
cent in the hist two years, and that any ' 
further reductions would seriously 
affect standards. 

The education committee, which has 
now taken evidence on the merger 
from all the main interest groups, also 
heard a strong appeal for extra funds 
from the unions. The National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education said the polyversity 
was an exciting proposal, but it could 
become a second class institution be- 
cause of financial restrictions. 

It oulined eight factors which mer- 
ited increased funds: the expansion of 
the Londonderry campus, the assimila- 
tion of polytechnic staff to university 
pay scales: the transfer of staff to the 
Universities Superannuation Scheme; 
the costs of a multi-site university; 
premature retirement compensation, 
expanded research and improved re- 
mission of teaching duties for staff in 
undertake research; staff retraining; 
relocation expenses. 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers urged the application of 
University Grants Committee funding 
norms to the university. The student 
council of NUU supported the call fOT 
extra funds but made a strong case in 


ml 


achieved. Dr Froggatt was briefly a extra f unds but made a strong c 
member of the steering group which is favour of the merger, 

Price ideas win little support 




I 


The recommendation of the House of 
Commons Select Committee on 
Education for a separate higher educa- 
tion institution in Londonderry seems 
certain to be dropped following further 
strong criticism in the Northern Ireland 
Assembly. 

Tiie chairman of the education com- 
mitte, Mr John Cushnahan, expressed 
surprise that the Select Committee 
chaired by former MP Christopher 
Price should make such a recom- 
mendation since the evidence received 
did not warrant it and the proposition 
did not appear to have been tested on 
any of the witnesses. 

In a statement Mr Cushnahan 


iiuiuiy, vumiuunuy laciunes, annex- _ _ — ■ ■■ - ■ •* mane such a recom- 

hibit ion space. liouble first: Mrs Diane Hughes, the first former Open College student to mendation since the evidence received 

The historian Hugh Thomas says in b* awarded a first class honours degree by Lancaster University, talks to did not warranl it and the proposition 
the paper however, that he believes the deputy-pro-chancellor Mr Cyril Smith, MP, after the degree ceremony d,d not a PP ear to have bcen tested on 
new project is an unnecessary waste of The Open College scheme, developed by colleges of further and adult at 7 of the 4 wtnesses ’ 4J ^ , 

public money and will lead to huge education In the north-west of England in association with Lancaster Uni- * " , a ,. st , il |f mer \ t M . r Cushnahan 

staffing needs. He also believes t versltv and Preston Pol vferh nip agreed that the educational status of 

would* dilute and damage" the present “ a 8 ee Co,le S e in Londonderry had 

role of the library as a central source of #h _ ISLSSS? 810 ? 1 ’ Hughes studied Italian and linguistics been allowed to decli ne and this must 

knowledge and scientific excellence by ** ie un, '[®™ty after following Open College courses at Lancaster and be halted. “But the creation of a new 
being loo diversified. Morecambe College of Further Education. mini polytechnic in the north west is 

Lord Thomas acknowledges the ^ 1_11 n M ^ — § not the way to do it and the Select 

need for new storage space and argues IOi IllIYlGI* 1*GSPS1I*P*I h$ICP Committee had absolutely no evidence 

that the first stage work to create new “ IV1 * V '‘ 3tai Ua3C or mandate to promote such a develop- 

basement stores should continue. The Lontmmng, education had no firm participation levels and educational ment," he said, 

number of books held by the British r «earch base in the universities and objectives. Mr Cushnahan took exception to the 

Library is expected to rise from the t v/ s un ° a ' a , nt ! e threatened to undermine “Continuing education programmes Select Committee's recommendation 

10.4 million held to 25 million by the aH research , ,n adu J} educnlion depart- tend to confirm the existing social and : . 

year 2000. ments. Professor Alan Rogers said in a economic structures and adapt the APT foilc fn pain i 

But he believes the Government keymrte paper atthe thirteenth Stand- participants to them rather than equip W » 1 

Should adjust their future plans and !£ s Conference on University students to act and change their en- The Association of Polytechnics has 

build a new underground tunnel up to Teaching and Research in the Educn- v iron ment," he said. failed to gain recognition as a trade 

three miles long connecting the ex- ,lon 0 Adu ‘ ts at Ruskin College, Universities, as the “notion's inde- union from the Inner London Educa- 


that the Department of Education 
should use reserve powers, if neces- 
sary, to force the rationalization of A 
level courses. He urged the Govern- 
ment to resist demands for the majority 
of teachers to be trained in a denomi- 
national system. 

The Democratic Unionist MP and 
assembly member. Reverend William 
McCreu. joined in the criticism of the 
proposal for a separate institution 
based on a marser of Mneee and the 


North West College of Technology- 
The Select Committee report has 
failed to win the support of those it is 


need for new storage space and argues can tor firmer 

that the first stage work to create new . . . . 

basement stores should continue. The Continuing education had no firm 
number of books held by the British ^search base in the universities and 
Library is expected to rise from the “J? 5 unbaIa L nt i e threatened to undermine 
10.4 million held to 25 million by the aH rescarch , »n adult educnlion depart- 
year 2000 ments. Professor Alan Rogers said in a 

But he believes the Government keynote paper atthe thirteenth Stand- 
should adjust their future plans and Conference on University 

build a new underground tunnel up to teaching and Research m the Educa- 

three miles long connecting the ex- lon Adults ®t Ruskin College, wmivumn, « iuc iiuinms muc- 

isting library with the new Euston site. A polarization had emerged between pendent investigative agencies” should 

He estimates that this will cost about “continuing” and “adult" education be best able lo make this challenge but 
£2m. with primacy given to continuing have failed to do so. 

He points out that surveys show that education because of its importance to , Tn e y were beginning to respond to 
the number of requests for books in the the economic regeneration of the coun- ' “ J - - 

rendinp room have fallen by a half try and work-related training, 
following the decline in foreign visi- While adult education with its tradi- 
lors ; He puts less store on the problems tional concern for social and educa- 
te air-conditioning and pollutants than tional deprivation and alternative pat- 
thc Government, saying the moving of terns ol learning appeared to be 
books is what really causes damage. irrelevant to the nation’s needs. 

BjxrttHsrs •wss. jsar •&-* 

Lord Kaldor, Professor Karl Miller. Sir Wjjwwl challenged the assumptions 
Karl Popper. Lord Quinton, and Pro- cduca,,Q ” w ? 

fessor Richard Wolheim. ™ .^ e 7L wer * tw , n , Wounds 

It is difficult lo know if tl ic paper will whu h they could be, he s aid: 
have uny effect on plans already hotly A ^ _ _ _ _ 4 » _ ’ -I*” 

debated in recent years. But so far the QUCStlOH Ol ff 
Government has only committed itself *■ O 

to the first stage of the new project, nnd Employers of graduates are asking 
could well he forced for economic applicants questions which invite de- 
reasons to adapt its plans. eeptive answers, according to Dr Tony 

The Government in its election man- Keenan of Hcriot-Wati University, lie 
ifesto did reaffirm its pledge to support told it conference of industrialists in 
Che requirements for a national library London this week that deliberately 
service, nnd has pledged to took care- cunning students did not fare well, but 
fully nt the future of the round reading in some cases there was a real danger or 
room. 'Hie British Library’s major Filtering out the best people because 
headache remains having to use 15 application forms did not nlluWlhem to 
buildings scattered throughout Lon- show (heir achievements, 
don. none of (hem ideal for its pur- He was equnlly critical of interview- 
poses. ing styles, accusing employers of back- 

flip case for the round reading room, ing hunches rather than working out 
by Hugh Thomas, £3 from the Centre what they really wanted and avoiding 
for Policy Studies, 8 Winifred Street, questions which could expose their 
London SWl. own ignorance. 


Price should make such a recom- based on a marger of Magee and the 
mendation since the evidence received North West College of Technology, 
did not warrant it and the proposition The Select Committee report has 
did not appear to have bcen tested on failed to win the support of those it is 
any of the witnesses. intended to benefit. New MP for 

In a statement Mr Cushnahan Foyle, Mr John Hume, said the ares 
agreed that the educational status of would be best served by pursuing the 
Magee College in Londonderry had aim of true university status, 
been allowed to decline and this must The chairman of the Londonderry 
be halted. “But the creation of a new civic committee, Mr Michael Canavan, 
mini polytechnic in the north west is agreed that a separate university cam- 
not the way to do it and the Select pus with strong leadership was being 
Committee had absolutely no evidence established in the city under the merger 

nr manHotd tn nmroAla nmli n u»r _ ' _ __ 


“Continuing education programmes 
tend to conBrm the existing social and 
economic structures and adapt the 


w XIV u Ul iu kLIV OC1CVI 

Committee had absolutely no evidence 
or mandate to promote such a develop- 
ment," he said. 

Mr Cushnahan took exception to the 
Select Committee's recommendation 


established in the city under the merger 
proposals. “To change course in pre- 
sent circumstances would be to jeopar- 
dize the substantial progress already 
made,” he said. 


iiu ik luiiuim Luc chitling social ana . _ — — 

APT fails t0 S am recognition 

idents to act and change their en- The Association of Polytechnics has branch, Mr B. M. Vincent, writing to 
ronment.” he said. failed to gain recognition as a trade ILEA, asked for recognition “for the 

Universities, as the “notion's inde- union from the Inner London Educa- normal purposes of trade union mem- 


tion Authority. 


bersbip . He claimed that one sixth of 


the economic regeneration of the coun- 
try and work-related training. 

While adult education with its tradi- 
tional concern for social and educa- 
tional deprivation and alternative pat- 
terns ol learning appeared to be 
irrelevant to the nation's needs. 

Professor Rogers thought that few 
pcoplc had challenged the assumptions 
on which continuing education was 
based. There were two major grounds 
on which they could be, he said: 


(he pressures lo take continuing educa- 
tion seriously but research has been left 
far behind. The SCUTREA lists of 
research and the programme of re- 
search outlined hv Mr Arthur Slock in 
Educational Anafvsis showed a concen- 
tration of research on traditional adult 
education areas of interest. 

Professor Rogers thought the polar- 
ity and accusations of irrelevancy 
which university adult education de- 
partments faced were largely their own 
fault. 


_ _ -- • »*v wiuiuivu biia i luiw aiAi'i 

The ILEA s further and higher college teaching staff had joined the 
education sub-committee voted last branch, some oiwhom had never been 
week not to recognize the APT for union members. Others, members of 
collective bargaining purposes, with Lhe National Association of Teachers 
the minority Conservative group on in Further and Higher Education, 
the committee reserving its position, found “the increasing politicization of 
The vote followed an exchange of Natfhe objectionable", 
letters bet wen ILEA and the newly- Previous meetings of the ILEA sub- 
formed APT branch at Garnett Col- committee last year resolved that it 
lege, one of the two further education would not be appropriate for the 
colleges in Inner London lo have authority to recognize the APT for 
formed an APT branch following the negotiating purposes, but that teachers 
association s extension into colleges, within the five Inner London 
The other is South West London polytechnics' should decide among 
College. _ „ themselves the composition of any 

The chairman of the Garnett College "staff side” in negotiations. 


— — — ■ ■ — . o — 

A question of good impressions rather than of accuracy 

< i“ esiio " s * ** **>*»**. 


Employers of graduates arc asking 
applicants questions which invite de- 
ceptive answers, according tn Dr Tony 
Keenan of Heriot-Watt University. ] Ic 
told it conference of industrialists in 
London this week that deliberately 
cunning students did not fare well, but 
ill some cases there was a real danger of 


During his talk at (he conference 
arranged hy the education wing of the 
Industrial Society. Dr Keenan said 
results of a survey lie had carried out 
showed thiil although graduates were 
often naively revealing in answering 
employers’ uuestions, a high propor- 
tion were adept at giving answers to 
please. 

This ranged from n third in 
questions concerning aims and ambi- 
tions to 96 per cent when asked about 


. lie was equally critical ul .merview- = 

mg styles, accusing employers of back- rca50n5 f or choosing a compauv As 
ing hunches rather than working out many as 40pcrce.il alopted this stance 
u hat they really wanted and avoiding j„ questions about personal matters 60 
questions which could expose their per cent bn hobbies atid Interests S 
own ignorance. per cent on attitudes and personal 


qualities nnd two thirds in questions 
about their choice of work. 

On questions relating to university 
studies nnd nge more than half the 
siudenis admitted the main considera- 
tion was more lo give a good impress- 
ion than accuracy. As many as a third 
of those asked admitted their answers 
were not entirely honest. 

Dr Keenan described the common 
line of questioning - such as “whai are 
your aims in this company?" - as a 
curious guessing game since they could 
not be accurately answered by inex- 
perienced young people. 

In fiveyears study of interviewing he 
had found employers even more con- 


During interviews they tended to 
tuekle too much in too short a span of 
time, so the information gained ranged 
from the superficial to the useless. Few 
interviewers probed witnesses and 
there was a strong tendency to avoid 
technical questions where students 
might know more than they did, he 
added. Examination performances 
were rarely asked about and few 
showed interest in students' project 
work. 

A common complaint from young 
women in particular was intrusive 
questioning about personal mntteis- 
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Scots principa 

b y oiga wojias William 

Scottish Correspondent 

c.-pDort for closer links between uni- fields iu tenchi 
vprsities and colleges has conic from Glasgow we 
rwn Scottish university principals, from the Scotti 
Both Sir Alwyn Williams of Glasgow Education of 
and Dr John Burnett of Edinburgh overseeing Scoi 
have predicted that there will be in- education oulsi 
creasing collaboration within higher Sir Alwyn. “1 h 
education. . be taken to i 

Sir Alwyn was speaking at the which will fnci 
araduation of the first students of the institutions invc 
Royal Academy of Music and Drama we |l as undergi 
to nave their degrees validated by Large partso 
Glasgow university. overlapped will 

Students of each institution were versity course; 
taught by staff from the other, ensuring would benefit i 
that they were “exposed to an unrival- change of teach 
led range of expertise”. Such col- ties." 
laboration was opportune, since.edu- Discussions 
rational institutions had to make the shouldnotbedi 
best possible use of their remaining -education reso 
resources as thev set out to recover the country fai 
from the academic disarray caused by the technologic 
cuts in income, and sought to enter new Dr Burnett, 


cipals forge links with industry 

Williams and Bur nett pred ict cooperation 


fields in teaching and rescarch. 

Glasgow welcomed the proposal 
from the Scottish Council for Tertiary 
Education of a single central body 
overseeing Scottish further and higher . 
education outside the universities, S3id 
Sir Alwyn. “1 hope that steps will now 
be taken to implement a proposal 
which will facilitate contacts among 
institutions involved in postgraduate as 
well as undergraduate training." 

Large parts of college degree courses 
overlapped with or complemented uni- 
versity courses, and all institutions 
would benefit from “a systematic ex- 
change of teaching and research facili- 
ties.” 

Discussions on such collaboration! 
should not bedelayed since demands oil 
■education resources would increase as 
the country faced the uncertainties of 
the technologic al age. 

Dr Burnett, s peaking d uring Edin- 


burgh University's 400th anniversary 
celebrations, said the city has a micro- 
cosm of the national situation with de- 
gree leaching overlapping in universi- 
ties, further education colleges and cen- 
tral institution. 

The principals of all these institu- 
tions already met each other to discuss 
their work, said Dr Burnett. “I see this 
university's claims as being para- 
mount, but I'm hard-headed enough to 
see that some sort of reorganization 
will come.” 

But Dr Burnett said he would be 
deeply worried" if the initiative for 
this came from the Government, even 
the Scottish Office. He added that the 
university must ensure a greater degree 
of financial independence “to ensure 
the maintenance of areas which the 
university believes to be important, 
despite the views of others." 

He wished to s ee the university’s 


Subjects swop sides and 
get more money 


by Paul Flather 
More funds are expected to be diverted 
to university departments of geogra- 
phy. psychology, and computer saen- 
ces now that the University Grants 
Committee has formally recognized 
increased use of scientific and labora- 
tory equipment. 

A strongly-worded statement sent 
from the UGC to all universities in 
March explained that allowance had 
been made for these subjects to 
approach the “science norm" in view of 
the increasing equipment-orientated 
nature of their work. 

This means that the UGC will for the 
first time treat geography, psychology, 
and computer sciences, as ‘science- 
based” rather than “arts-based” sub- 
jects when deciding its 1983/84 equip- 
ment budget. 

The final distribution of departmen- 
tal budgets will still depend on commit- 
tee decisions inside each university, 
but geographers and psychologists in 
particular feel they will be facing a 
more receptive audience when arguing 
their case for enhanced funding. 

The have been pressing their case for 
at least 10 years and many universities 
are already funding them more favour- 
ably per student than other arts sub- 
jects. Computer sciences have been 
kept under the mathematics umbrella, 
although it has been long known that 
increased funding would come even- 
tually. 


rroiessur jonn inuuiua, uiuiosui 
of physical geography at Bedford Col- 
lege, London, said the decision re- 
flected fairly the growing role played 
by scientific analysis in modern 

g C ?£ aP depBrtinent had been well 
treated at Bedford. But some extra 
funding would for example aid the de- 
partment's current work in the inter- 
pretation of soil characteristics shown 
up in satellite images. Field work and 
laboratory time were needed to analyse 
comparative soil properties, and more 
technicians could oe nired, he said. 

Besides funding, the three subjects 
also stand to gam from being niore 
closely associated with the science 
lobbies. They will probably gain added 
status inside universities and greater 
security, given the Government s clear 
preferences for science and technolo- 
gical subjects. It could mean 10-15 per 
cent more on a department's budget. ' 

Professor Robert Audley, professor 
of psychology at University College 
London, who sits on the UGC-‘s social 
studies committee, said it had been 
apparent for some time that these 
adjustments should be made. 

The subjects will now be given new 
UGC classifications, with psychology 
put alongside the biological sciences, 
geography separated out from social 
studies, and computer sciences sepa- 
rated from mathem atics. 


OU grants boost for teachers 


School teachers will be entitled to have 
their fees paid automatically through 
the training pool fund to take a number 
of Open university courses related to 
education. 


mathematics across the curriculum, 
purpose and planning in the curricu- 
lum; the control of education in Bn- 


oEO^n'^nwe^'courses related to 
“parirnenr of Education and 

Stian« has ,accep,=d _13 0U courses -SSSSSSSnr-' 


Science has accepted 13 OU courses ;2„d assessment in educa- 

into the pooling scheme putting them lum cwlut 

on a par with the in-service teacher tl< Sf|l^bUv fo° these new awards will 

training courses provided by umversi- ^Ipltbty to abQve purees 

- ties and polytechnics. __ _ 0l Jv. h BpP JL n ppmed with professional 

Previously teachers taking OU which are _ teachers ot practical 
courses have had to apply to thdr dev doom willbeopen 

employing local education authority school-base R ne i a nd and Wales, 

for discretionary awards to cover fee only tote ^j nEn^anoan. ^ 
costs. Most have been financially sup- Th°j|® ~n C educational theory or in 

ported but the practice has put students courses on s|ill j iave t0 ge t 

on OU courses at a distinct disadvan- |i" 5 d “ort from .he local au- 

W latest decision applies from ,h °!? ty DES decision follows a reap- 
September and covers courses in read- 1 “ ", . QU . , ole j„ professional 
tag development; language develop- pranial o f t te ou a « »«i^ in 

meat, the reading curScufum and tfie SteSl of educa- 

advisory role; reading and individual the setting up or 

development; curriculum in action; tlon. 

Croydon lecturers reject compromise 

A local clash between a Conservative employment on the new term we 
controlled local education authority returned , to t h J J presl ^ e nt of 

SlffSt-* l £=- , r2SC .K. N S“ y .i Association of Teachers 


— w.stgc lecturers over longer j A„ nciation of Teachers 
teaching hours threatens to escalate the National Assoc i at . Mr 

into a row over national disputes in Further and High 5ta ff B W ant to 

procedures. Cecil Robinson, the : statt warn 

Staff at Croydon College last week reopen negotiations. ButC: roydo ^ h^ 
[ejected overwhelmingly a comprom- indicated it is n°*PgP ^ 0 „ eed d ig_ 
ise package which would have meant issue trough a natio y agr ^ 
an extra one hour’s class contact for putes P r ?^ edu Jf f Monona) Joint 
current staff and two hours extra for union sides oi he wanwi 
new recruits after September. . Council on condition of seiMce, or^ 
^The 300 lecturers nave been given the Advisory, C 


endowment double to about 5 per cent 
of its income. Edinburgh’s general 
council appeal, launched in February, 
has already raised more than £330,000. 

Dr Burnett called for a return to 
three or five yearly funding as soon as 
possible. 

“For almost a decade wc have in 
effect existed on an annual grant, 
which renders planning in effective. So 
long as it takes a finite time to train a 
student, then change cannot be 
effected more quickly. This fact has not 
always been grasped by governments 
who seem to forget that one has 
commitments to existing students as 
well as income of the kind they would 
like to see". , , , 

Dr Burnett condemned the concept 
of a two year degree, recently prop- 
osed in the Levemulme report which 
he described as “a collection of largely 
personal opinions." 



Kate Mortimer, who advises multina- 
tional corporations and official institu- 
tions on investment and foreign curren- 
cy problems, has been appointed lo the 
Social Science Research Council. She is 
a former member of the Central Policy 
Review Staff and a director at N. M. 
Rothschild. ' 



Feroza Syal, whose performance In 
“One of Us” won two awards at this 
vear’s Sunday Times National Student 
Drama Festival, takes the role to Lon- 
don next week when lhe one woman 
play opens at the King’s Head, Isling- 
ton. The Manchester University pro- 
duction runs until July 30 and goes to 
the Edinburgh Festival with the Nation- 
al Student Theatre Company next 

m The 'play follows another production 
from this year's festival, the Cambridge 
Mummers' In the shadow of the glen , nt 
the King’s Head. 


Pressure stimulates fresh 
thinking, says Flowers 

hv Neaio Crcutier rather than instilling a sense uf adven- 

auast’Ss s-afe=» , s 

burst of innovative thinking in the gg[5j| 0|l of sh(jr{ courscs was lo their 
universities since the Robbins report, more attention must be 

Lord Flowers, rector of Imperial Col- to *he continuing education of 

jlege London, said last week. university teachers; nndihe question of 

Lord Flowers, who has just become who shou y pay had to be solved, 
chairman of the Committee of Vice He a j so recommended that era- 
■Chancellors and Principals, wo s speak- p | oycrS should consider appointing a 
'ing at a conference oil 'industry and „ iem t, er of staff to a visiting profes- 
Highcr Education: Future Collabora- sorship as grounds for advancement, 
lion” organized jointly by The THES lmpef ^ a | College had 35 visiting profes- 
and the Institute of Manpower Studies sors and ( he number would soon be 
at the London Business School. expanded. . . , 

He said that in the past industry had said it was still true that Britain s 

seen no need to contribute financially excellent research record was not car- 
lo the universities except for services ned into successful industrial in nova- 

rendered, because they had paid tlon. At Imperial College a wind tunnel 
through income tux. This was true, but wa5 under construction which would 
short-sighted. simulate the aerodynamics of h motor 

Universities, because 95 per cent of vehicle moving along the road at one 
(heir expenditure had come from the third scute, 
state had little incentive to seek nul- The Council had sou 
side support, he said . But that had now from the Science and 
changecL because the Government Research Council and Bn 
would expect universities lo raise more “We were urged to go a! 
privately and would reward preferen- money was forthcoming, 

Hally those which succeeded. . short of actual assistance 

He said universities were proud of in the f ad H °" da °J_ J n a| 
their autonomy but could not expect forward with more than 
the'state to?ake no interest. “Controls knew the way the tunnel 
are being extended - over student to use. “I am sure there j 
numbers fover the fees we charge, over university county 
the courses we give. There is talk of recount a «mib f tale, 1 
accreditation and it is becoming dim- Professor John Ashwort 

cult to innovate unless those who pay cellor of Salford Umvers 
first approve. -relationship between uni 

“Our precious autonomv is in dan- industry was always gom| 
per and the best way to preserve it is to plex and sometimes frai 
fhow that what we have to offer is their priorities, manage 
deemed valuable to those prepared to fores and motivations wt 
pay for it," he added. Collaboration should b 

Lord Flowers said that in the past managed, with each ps 
universities had sometimes been too explicitly its aim and obj 
occupied with teaching what was estab- setting up the appropn 
SsheS wisdom, sterile scholarship, ment structure , he said. 


The Council had sought support 
from the Science and Engineering 
Research Council and British Leyland. 
“We were urged to go ahead, but no 
money was forthcoming: every help 
short of actual assistance.” 

In the end Honda of Japanhodcome 

forward with more than £500,000 and 
knew the way the tunnel could be put 

to use. “I am sure there is not n single 
university in this country that could not 
recount a similar tale, he said. 

Professor John Ashworth, vice chan- 
cellor of Salford University, said the 
■relationship between universities ana 
industry was always going to be com- 
plex and sometimes fraught because 
their priorities, management struc- 
tures and motivations were different. 

Collaboration should be consciously 
managed, with each party defining 
explicitly its aim and objectives, then 
setting up the appropriate manage- 
ment structure, he said. 


Report urges a clear cuts choice 


an extra one hour’s class contact for putopro^ttreto&^m^jj 1 * 
current staff and two hours extra for union sides of he Na»on 
new recruits after September. . Council on condition of senhee, or^ 
TTie 300 lecturers have been given the Advisory, C 
Jhree months notice of dismissal by Arbitration Semcc. ., . as vote d 
Croydon council which originally Natfhe s t he Croydon 

wanted to increase all class contact by for financial support for the y 
two hours. All but five of the offers of staff if necessary. 


Government science policy advisors 
should offer clearer guidance on 
choices between different research 
areas. The first joint report from the 
chairman of the Advisory Council for 
Applied Research and Development 
and the Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils, published last week, 
identifies the problem of selection as 
the key issue in research policy. 

Science was to some extent shielded 
from problems of choice by rapidly 
exoanding budgets, at least until the 
late 1960s, but the authors of the new 
rewrtreaffirm that d. UK .*£* 

afford to" back research and develop 
ment across the board. 

The report, by Sir Henry Chilver, 
chairman ofACARD, and Sir Ale. 
Merrison, chairman of ABRC until 
January was produced following a 
rewmmendalton of .he 1M .Horn* 
Lords Select Committee on Science 
and Technology report on science 
policy. This year, it is largely confined 
w summarizing earher reports and 
statements from the two bodies, but in 
fofore it should draw on a new review 

of government research, conducted for 

the 8 first time this year. Tins review is 
■unlikely to be published. 


The authors of this year’s report do 
not discuss in detail now choices of 
projects to be supported from foe 
government's research and develop- 
ment budget should be made. But they 
suggest that future advice from the 
ABRC and ACARD should be more 
explicit about areas which could be cut 
to make way for new initiatives. And 
the entire report makes clear that the 
overriding criterion is the industrial 
potential of new research areas. 

Tile report estimates that the Gov- 
ernment funds about half of the coun- 
try’s research nnd development, to the 
tune of £1 ,650m in 1978, the last year 
for which full figures are published. In 
1978, more than £1 ,000m of this, a re- 
markable 64 per cent, went on defence 
related work. 

In 1982-83. the Ministry of De- 
fence's research and development 
budget will be £1 ,700m. nearly half as 
much again as the University Grants 
Commission's total budget for univer- 
sities. The report says that the high 
proportion of defence- related research 
in Britain makes it especially important 
to ensure that there is effective spin-off 
into civil fields. 

It also stresses the need for more 


international collaboration, especially 
in big science, and for major pro- 
grammes for new technologies to have 
Slicking from government and indus- 
try as the new Alvey programme for 
advanced information technology will 
have. The report suggests that in the 
past government has been better at 
identifying broad areas like this than at 
deciding which specific goals to prom- 
ote within such an area. 

In addition, the report urges that 

K * ‘ic sector purchasing be usedto 
adoption of new technology. The 
possibility of conflict here was shown 
last week when Professor Tony Green- 
field of Queen’s University, Belfast 
complained about Intervention from 
the Department of Education and 
Science Computer Board in a new 
purchase by the university. Queen s, 
which was set to buy a new £lm 
rescarch computer from the US Hon- 
eywell Company will now take up a ten- 
der from Britain’s ICLinstead. 

First joint report by thechairmartof the 
Advisory council for Applied Research 
and Development and the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils 
(ABRC). HMSO £3.15. Cmnd. 8957. 
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Overseas news-™— 

Exam cheat 
penalties 
stepped up 


from A. S. Abraham 


BOMBAY 


French face bigger workload 


The provincial government of Madhya 
Pradesh (MP) state in central India is 
amending the law government ex- 
aminations to provide stiff penalties 
following the mass copying that now 
disfigures almost every lest. 

Under the new law, now 011 the 
anvil, a student who uses unfair means 
can be sent lo jail for up to three years 
ur be find RsS.OOO. If his offence is very 
grave, he can be fined and go in ifiil. 

’[Tie amendments to (lie Madhya 
PradesJi Recognizer I Examinations 
Ad, IW, are modelled on a more 
lenient law in Karnataka state in south 
India which siipuJntes n sentence of 
three months for unfair means in 
examination. In MP. offenders will he 
summarily tried by a first-class judicial 
mugislrute. A conviction will be re- 
garded 11s an act of moral turpitude, 
debarring the guilty person from ever 
being employed in government scr-. 
vice. 

The proposed law covers a range of 
exuminalions, mainly those held by the 
slate's eight universities to which over 
350 government and private colleges 
are affiliated. Examinations conducted 
by recognized shorthand and typewrit- 
ing institutes as well as the two state 
universities for agriculture and music 
will also be included. But the biggest 
single chunk of examinees to whom the 
Inw will apply are the 340,000 candi- 
dates who sit the higher secondary 
public examination every yenr. 

In the last three years, nearly 17,000 
students have been caught using unfair 
means in six of the eight universities for 
which figures arc available. Officials 
concede that the actual number of 
students using such means is much 
higher since most of them are not 
caught or are let off out of the 
invigilators' misplaced kindness or , 
more usually, fear of student retribu- 
tion. In Jiwajl university in Gwalior, 
nearly 4,500 students were 
apprehended in the last three years, 
with Sagar university not far behind 
with some 3,300 offenders. 

The main reason for the widespread 
prevalence of this malpractice is said to 
be the large numbers on the rolls of the 
162 private colleges in the state. 
According to an Mr education depart- 
ment official: “They rarely make se- 
rious attempts to teach the students so 
that when it is time for exams they are 
ill-prepared and look to the college 
managements to get them through 
This is accomplished by appointing! 
invigilators from the same college 
where the students sit the examination. 
No university would dare to disperse 
them in different colleges for fear of 
provoking student violence. Nor are 
students tram one college scattered 
round other colleges at examination' 
time. 

University officials say they have no 
money to pay for transporting invigila- 
tors to places other than the colleges 
where they teach (invigilators are 
usually college teachers). But Vikram 
University, for instance, spent only a 
quarter of what it- earned from the 
conduct of examinations 111 1981-82 by 
way of examination fees , and other 
charges. 


from Guy Ncavc 

PARIS 

Considerable savings arc lobe made in 
the French university budget if propos- 
als fora mnjorshake up in the structure 
of the academic profession goes 
through. It is reckoned that if the two 
decrees published last week by the 
ministry of education are accepted, 
some 100 million "francs (18m) witiVe 
saved. 

Though they have yet to be discussed 
by the council of state and the cabinet, 
the two decree proposals hold out root 
and branch reforms in both appoint- 
ments procedures and the conditions 
for service for academics. 

Ill the first place, the academic year 
is to be drastically lengthened from 15 
10 .U weeks per year. Statutory 
leaching loads are also to be upped. 

At present, French academics are 
required to teach on averngc three 
hours per week for 25 weeks a year. 
Now. they will face the prospect of four 
hours per week over .12 

Those not engaged in formal lectur- 
ing proern inmes will be ex netted to 
undertake six hours per week of semi- 
nar work but over 32 rather than the 
present 25 week year. 

Those involved in administration or 
heavily committed to research will 
have some remission. And, though 


doubtless not seen as a reward for 
outstanding virtue, provision is also to 
he made for a sabbatical year for those 
in a post for six years or more. This 
latter is a considerable innovation in 
the French context. 

Furthermore, despite strenuous re- 
sistance from the various lecturers' 
unions, academia is to be divided into 
two parts. In future, it will consist of 
two broad categories of personnel: 
lecturers (mailres de conference) and 
full professors. This replaces the full 
categories at present, though universi- 
ty teachers' unions pressed hard far a 
single category. 

Significant changes are to be made in 
the system of recruitment. These have 
been introduced with the mn in idea of 
increasing mobility between djffcreiit 
universities - a feature not particularly 
noticeable in French higher education. 

Recruitment to lecturer posts will be 
on the basis of public competition open 
to all holdings a doctoral degree. 
Exactly what type of doctoral degree is 
still under hot debate somewhere in the 
tangled skein of the Higher Education 
Guideline Bill. Changes in the nomina- 
tion to professorial posts is also in the 
offing. 

Candidates will be chosen from 
among those endowed with a recogni- 
tion (habilitation) of fitness to direct 
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research work. This too forms part of 
the Higher Education Guideline Bill 
and as such is not generally known 
about at the moment. 

Some plnees in the professorial ranks 
will, it is proposed, be set aside for 
lecturers of 10 or more years standing 
or for those who have been on overseas 
cooperations schemes for more than 
four years. 

Hopefully, these reforms will be 
introduced in time for the start of the 
coming year university year. 

So far, reactions have been torpid. 
The minister, like his predecessor, has 
taken advantage of the summer vaca- 
tion to unveil what at other times might 
be see'h as rather unpalatable. 

Particularly interesting is the gov- 
ernment's firm resolve lo reduce the 
time honoured system of extra hours. 
This system, though it allowed part 
timers to earn their keep, also allowed 
the tenured to increase their salaries 
yet further. It has been a source of 
continual worry to successive adminis- 
trations. 

By increasing the teaching load 
across the board, the ministerofeduca- 
tion, M. Alain Savary, hopes not only 
to make monetary savings. He hopes 
also to reduce one of the more out- 
standing anomalies in the practices of 
French higher education. 



College goes against grain 


Senator John Gleun: would-be presi- 
dent 


Would-be 
grants plan 

Senator John Glenn, the American 
astronaut who-would -be- president, has 
proposed a series of federally funded 
grants to students who -would -be- 
teachers. In addition to cash awards to 
students in their third and fourth years 
at university, the candidate for the 
democratic nomination further pro- 
poses establishing 100 centres for excel- 
lence in teaching which would be lo- 
cated at various colleges to support such 
training. 

The centres would each receive 
$250,000 In government fluids plus ani 
estimated $100,000 raised from match- 
ing private sources. The institutes! 
would primarily conduct research into; 
quality teaching methods. He further 
proposes that Congress appropriate an! 
additional S625m to create some 2,500: 
other centres to assist working teachers 
hi the elementary and secondary 1 
schools. 

Qualifying students would each re- 
ceive a maximum grant of $5,000 for 
each of their Inst two years at university 
plus $2,000 during each of the following 
two years to allow them to participate in 
summer training programmes. They 
would be expected to teach In (he 
elementary and secondary schools for a 
mini chum of four years. 


from P. E. Burke 

OKLAHOMA 
White most of the universities in the 
United States are having difficulties 
with their enrolments, the new stale- 
sponsored Tulsa Junior College will 
probably have to turn away 3,000 
potential students for the next 
academic year because of lack of funds. 

“Reaganomics” and the fall in oil 
revenues, which provide much of the 
funding of education in Oklahoma, 
have resulted in a drop of $646,292 in 
funding during the current academic 
year. Nex year worse is feared. 

Recently the -college has built an 
extension campus in south east Tulsa to 
accommodate the increased numbers 
of students attracted by its low fees. 
The private, high-fee University of 
Tulsa is going through a financial crisis 
brought about partly by lack of stu- 
dents. 

Tulsa Junior 

annual growth of 10 to 12 per cent over 
the past seven years and before the cuts 
were announced a student body of 
18,000 had been projected for the next 
academic year. 

“We have very few dollars to take 


College has had an 
>12 


care of an enrolment increase and to 
open TJC’s new South-east Campus,” 
stated Dr. Alfred M. Philips, college 
dean. 

"A rubber band will stretch only so 
far and TJC finds itself in a unique 
situation - a new campus and an 
increased number of students. What 
this means is that we shall have to turn 
away some 3,000 students.” 

As further ways of saving money, the 
college will not offer Saturday classes, 
it win cut the summer courses in the 
1983-84 academic year and reduce the 
number of part-time lecturers. 

“We shall have to reduce our enrol- 
ment to maintain quality because there 
is no such thing as a ‘steady state' - 
holding the line in a growth institution 
means that you are regressing.” 

There is a sad irony in these educa- 
tional cuts brought about by Reagan- 
omics. “A high percentage of people 
enrolling are enrolling for skill training 
and a great many for retraining. There 
are going to be hundreds of people who 
need to change thier skills and retrain 
for something else and the opportuni- 
ties are not going to be available to 
them,” concluded Dr Phillips. 


Token strike over salaries 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
University teachers have opposed 
claims by the University Grants Com- 
mission that the salary revision 
announced recently represents a “sub- 
stantial” improvement in existing sal- 
ary scales. The Science Teachers' 
Association of the Colombo University 
has decided to reject the new scales ana 
to hold a day's token strike in protest. 

The association has said that some 
grades of teachers have been allowed 
increases as low as Rs 4 (about 10 
pence) and Rs 1 1 .50 a month while the 
emoluments of certain categories have 
actually come down. They are also to 
refrain from supervising and invigilat- 
ing theory examinations and form 
attending university convocations from 
July 15. 


The chairman of the UGC, Profes- 
sor S. F. Kalpage told a press confer- 
ence that the majority of the university 
staff were happy with the new scales 
and, out of an academic staff of about 
2500. only four lecturers had requested 
the adjustment of salary anomalies. 
Some teachers have obtained increases 
of 85 per cent, he was also quoted as 
saying. The association has rejected 
his statement ns false and misleading 
and challenges the chairman to pro- 
duce the calculation whereby he arrive 
at the figure of 85 per cent. 

The new salary scales, it adds, were 
proposed ns fur back as July last year 
and were totally rejected by this asso- 
ciation and the Federation of Universi- 
ty Teachers' Associations. It also re- 
quests the UGC to take immediate 
steps to implement their proposals. 


Creole is 
Stanford’s 
pidgin 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON' 

IStanford University in California is i 
becoming a centre for the study ol ' 
pidgin and creole language with tlx 
publication of an international news- 
letter, The Carrier Pidgin, according to 
Mr John Rickford, assistant professor 
of linguistics. 

“We’ve a relatively high percentage 
of PhDs and postgraduates in creole 
languages and we’ll attract more as we 
become better known os a centre -in 
my opinion the centre for pidgin and 
creole studies," he said. 

A pidgin is a misture of three or 
more languages used for rudimentary 
communication. A creole is an ex- 
panded variety which has acquired 
people who speak' it as a native tongue. 

Unique in its field, The Carrie 
Pidgin provides information about new 
books and papes, conferences and 
notes and queries. Mr Rickford 
observed: “It is the only source that 
let’s you know what people are doing 
as they do it. 

“Pidgins and Creoles have been 
teceiving more national and inter- 
national attention because of their 
theoretical significance for linguistics 
and other fields,’' he added. For inst- 
ance Derek Bickerton'sbook, Roots of 
; Language , draws on creole language 
data to shed light on the origin of 
human language. It suggests that peo- 
ple are prewired with a creole-like 
linguistic system called a 'biopro- 
gram'.” . 

Pidgins often arise on colonial 
plantation , with a small powerful group 
speaking speaking one language and a 
larger, powerless group speak mg 3 
variety of native languages. The pidgin 
takes its vocabulary from the language 
of the ruling group, like English or 
French, and its syntax from the sub- 
ordinate group, like the West African 
languages of slaves brought to me 
Caribbean. 

The pidgin undergoes simplification, 

losing inflectional endings and l 
grammatical categories. The cbildr _ 
of pidgin users learn it as their hw 
language. It has then become a creole 
and, with greater work to do, expands 
its vocabulary and grammatical r ■ 
sources. In ordinary language MQJJ* 
tion parents are experts and chiioKji 
novices; with creoles the reverse 
true. 

Derek Bickerton argues that chil- 
dren get the tools and material toceaic 
a more developed language from what- 
ever it is that numans have wired into 
their system, the linguistic-genetic 
bloprogram. When the children don 1 


Concern about cash is the message 


, , M nimirl Chiming in on that note were the academic facilities, graduate student do not want .to sec cuts ’ n federal 

from E. Patrick president 8 of Smith College, the na- fellowships, international education, education spending. 

WASHINti UN t j on « s 0 ld es t find largest women’s insti- and other programmes for whicMhe One university e 


i. t he third of six public inquiries in 
Amherst. Massachusetts on the future 
of die federal role in American higher 
education, present at ives of the dc- 


utumnnu ,n. r r~» w»«. . Jily executive said he 

tute 3 executives from other colleges Congress appropriated more than $7bn ^j^ved that the department only 
and’ several students. Mrs Jill Ker during the current fiscal year. wanted to give the appearance ut 

Conway the Smith president, said that On the face of it, Amherst appears to collecting informed testimony and had 

the uncertainty over federal assistance be an apropriate location for such no j n(e niion of being swayed from its 
■ affecting recruitment hearings. It is home to four disling- enr iier track. In many states mid-June 
caus- uished colleges - Smith, Mount anc j early July inaTk the end of the fiscal 

' Amherst - ear and institutional officers are too 


Mexican 
universities 
face crisis 


The message these witnesses scni ^ Terfel Belli in order to of the statewide University of Mas- 

back to Washington was ^rhapsb , ran g e 0 f options in the sachusetls system. But it is also an 

summarized by °et?s Mr development oS the administration’s isolated, rural valley and that, coupled 

, .ni wts.!V of Massachusetts. M. ptoposalsfor .he reau.horiza.ionof , he expire iu Sep.en.ber iw 0 


jSlph Duffey! when he speculated 
whether qulified students are unable 
I attend the post-secondary .institu- 
tion most appropriate to their interest 
and abilities because of deficiencies in 
the present student assistance prog- 
rammes." — 


include nine undergraduate student 
assistance programmes, funding for 
construction and renovation 


of 


California.' 

The Higher Education Act is due to 
tember 1985 but could be 
should the 
action, accord- 


own record so they 
selves against Mr Reagan s critics who 


Professor 
warns of 
‘revolution’ 

from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Hieher education has a breathing 
space of about 10 to 15 years to prepare 
lortlie coming information and educa- 
tion revolution, a conference in Dublin 
was told last week. , 

At the base of this imminent revolu- 
tion was the computer, said Dr Tom 
Stonier, professor of science and socie- 
ty at the University of Bradford. 

It was already beginning in the home 
where there was an increasing number 
of home computers. Dr Stonier pre- 
dicted that before long there would be 
a strong shift, particularly for younger 
children from school bRsed to home 
based education. Children, in effect, 
would learn at home and go to school 
to play and to socialize. 

He said the revolution was starting 
to spread to primary and secondary 
schools, helped on by parents who 
realized the increasing importance ot 
computers in society, it would not hit 
the tertiary level fully until towards the 
end of the century. . , 

He said that the role of the teacher 
after this revolution would be entirely 
different - a teacher would be a 
knowledge counsellor and information 
guider. , 

Dr Stonier acknowledged that many 
present experiments in computer 
assisted learning were “primitive but 
said they would expand and improve 
rapidly during this decade to set the 
stage for real computer-based 

learning. . 

"Just as the books and printed 
material are central to a modern educa- 


Australia to establish a 
peace research institute 

by Thomas Land 
Australia's Labour administration is 
about to establish a peace research 
institute to be concerned primarily 
with the crucial relationship linking 
industrial development and arma- 
ments in poor countries. The proposed 
Australian Peace and Development 
Research Institute will fill an important 

% in existing studies. 

le institute is likely to have a staff 
of more than 20, including vis ting 
fellows, and cost an estimated ASlm a 
year - a little more than the price of a 
single Harpoon missile which the Au- 
stralian Navy is to acquire soon in large 
numbers, and considerably less than 
the Slbn sought by the University of 
Toronto's Science tor Peace committee 
in Canada for the launching oi a 
peace-keeping surveillance satellite. 

V Senator Susan Ryan, the- Australian 
minister of education, has told an 
international symposium on the effects 
of nuclear war: “Wc intend to establish 
research and arms control 



tion, Mr Edward Elmendor 

Pakistan drug 
abuse growing 

from Husan Akhtar I 

ISLAMABAD! 
Drug addiction is a growing menace 
■among university and college students 
in Pakistan. Authorities arc unable to 
give an accurate estimate of the niini- 
fter of drug addicts among students but 
they emphasize that addiction shows 
that the sharpest increase the medical 
and engineering colleges 3nd universi- 
ties. Academic stress and strain in 
professional institutions and compara- 
tively easy access to various kinds of 
drugs there could be the reason. 

Government narcotics control 
sources indicate that the prevalence of 
drug nddiclion is higher among stu- 
dents in the Peshawar universities in 
the North-West Frontier province, 
which is regarded as the main source 
for various types of contraband drugs 
for illegal trade both within and outside 
the country. 

A recent meeting of the yice chnmieb 


from Emil Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 
While Mexican universities await the 
outcome of their latest round of 
strikes, all institutions of higher learn- 
ing from the National University of 
Mexico (UNAM) down to those in the 
provinces, are already undergoing one 
of the most serious economic crises in 

their history. . . ... . 

The National Association of univer- 
sities and Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing (ANU1ES) snvs present financial 
and budgetary problems in universities 

are most severe. Other lesser difficul- 
ties are mninly recurrent labour dis- 
putes, lack of highly trained professo- 
rial talent and overcrowded facilities. 

I President Miguel de In M^ihid Hur- 
tado has publicly spoken of his intent to 
give “irreslrictive' 1 aid for public uni- 
versities during his political campaign 
land the six months that he has now 
bcenin office. But thcfactisthal there is 
a scarcity of funds and university 
budgets are suffering. 

While the present administration is 


a peace 
Institute. . . 

“We are considering 
methods of achieving this, 


the best 

she went 

on. "We have already embarked upon 
with the Aus trail 


National Uni verrity (taOnteffi S probably work closely with less en 
SafSIrposTThe Government has Sowed sister institutes tin .such ooo 
. P _ _ : _ . _ j .. anrhuccndnr for rniintries as India and Mexico and p 


draw on 
,one. 

Further evidence for a bioprogra® 


have a complex language, they have to 
their bioprogram to create 

lence for a biop- „ 

Mr Bickerton suggests, is the tact that 
many creoles are similar in ways tna 
are very different from their associated 
standard language. By studying the 
creoles and the similarities, we can 
begin to understand the structure of 
bioprograms. 

Other Stanford Professors on The 
Carrier Pidgin's editorial board iue 
Elizabeth Traugott, who is interested 
in literary dialects and historical lin- 
guistics, and Charles Ferguson, w n° 
has explored the similarities between 
pidgins and creoles and simplified 
registers like baby talk. 


also 'appointed an ambassador for 
disarmament to represent Australia at 
all international forumson disarma- 
ment and arms control.” 

Since its recent assumption of pow- 
er the socialist-democratic administra- 
tion has already slated its opposition to 
all forms of nuclear testing by all states 
und in all environments. It also sup- 
ports proposals for the creation of a 
nuclear-free zone in the Pacific. 


Susan Ryan 


West arms race - largely neglecting the 
escalating North-South conflict gener- 
ated by the imbalance of global trade 
and development. . 

For much of the Third World, issues 
of aid, trade and armaments are logi- 
cally linked, posing a constant threat ot 
war Discussions now taking place 
between the Australian academic com- 

less en- 
T 

countries as India and Mexico ana put 
into international focus the stroctural 
violence created by the confi'cls of 
development around the hungry belt ot 
„obe. 

Formal prop 
ment of the Ai 


lore of four universities in the 
province brought the problem into 
sharp focus. It was held on the 
directive of General Z,ih, Pakistan s 
president, who is believed to be 


the gkw |0saj5 f(jr t he establish- 
usiralian institute have 
been pul forward by a group of 
academics, civil servants and voluntary 
organizations. The idea has been wel- 
comed warmly by the United Nations 
University which is soon to launch a 


UKUSIIB1 me tCIlUBi IU •• my—.. I» rougrph inStltUtCS Of inteW8* UIlIVSiauT — “ 

tion system, so will education, barely in P®*** . been established in global programme of peace research, 

the next century, be based on the tionalre^ 8 YettWwtablishmentofthe.nst.tute 

computer und o, her . electron, c „,n- *£ United States, Sweden, 

UndT Holland "j apan and 

ISKStaTSSA the Eust- u journal of the Universt.y of Sydney. 


How the university crusaders are fighting the Islamic fight in Iran 

by Dilip Hire 


The University Crusade was one of the 
early creations of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion Committee appointed by Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini in June 1980. U now 
exists in all Iranian' universities and 
colleges of higher education. 

“Every struggle which is holy is 
called Jehad, crusade,” explained 
Mohten Sheikhpour, secretary of the 
cultural committee of the University 
Crusade at Tehran University. "The 
struggle in this case is to cleanse the 
universities of un Islamic ideologies 
and persons. We tend to concentrate 
on keeping out the counter-revolu- 
tionaries.” ' 

By this he meant the Mujahdeen. 


But neither he nor any other official 
ever uses that term: it means, literally, 
those who conduct jehad. Instead, Ihe 
authorities call them mtthafkeen, 
hypocrites: those who take their in- 
spiration from Marxism but pretend Lo 
be Islamic. 

The University Crusade is open to 
both students and teachers. Blit “com- 
mitted Muslim students” are its main 
force. They had established their Isla- 
mic credentials long before tho Uni- 
versity Crusade was frontally set up. 
They had engaged in pitched battles 
with secular and Islamic leftists - 
Mujahdeen, Fedayeen. and Paykar - 
on cum puses in Tehran and outside- At 
the same time they began vetting their 
teachers for iheir Islamic credentials. 
Ill this ihcy were uidecl by ‘coiitmilled 


Muslim teachers.”. 

When the universities and colleges 
were dosed down, the University Cru- 
sade activists proved useful to the 
Islamic authorities in dismissing those 
tenchcre thought to be imbued with 
Eastern or Western ideologies: Marx- 
ism, capitalism, nationalism, liber- 
alism, democracy. 

Now that most of the colleges and 
universities have reopened, albeit par- 
tially one can see the cumulative effect 
of the past events and decisions. The 
much reduced body of students and 
teachers is in itself indicative of Islamic 


homogeneity. 

Monscn Sheikhpour spelled out the 
official policy thus: “As long as a 
student does not fight Islam he is 
allowed to attend university. We don’t 


mind it a student holds different poli- 
tical ideas from ours; but he must not 
actively oppose the Islamic state”. 

However, this is the position in 
theory. In practice, there is no place for 
dissent on the campus. The unanimity 
with which students and teachers alike 
head for the Tehran University mos- 

3 ue for the 12.06pm prayer is a 
ramatic indicator of this. 

Then there is the financial aspect. 
All university students are exempt 
from paying fees. Sixty per . cent of 
them are given monthly government 
grants: 6,(100 nals £501 tor an unmar- 
ried student, and 9,000 rials (£75) for a 
married One. Out-of-town students get 
either free accommodation or a month- 


ly rent allowance of 9,000 rials (£75) 
Given this, the material temptation tc 


fall in line, and stay there, is consider- 
able. 

At the same time the students fin° 
the campus atmosphere congenial to 
deepening their knowledge and under- 
standing of Islam. The Universip 
Crusade officials see that it B. ai 
T ehran University, for instance. oper- 
ating from their offices in the uiuvets ■ 
ty’s administrative block, the Universi- 
ty Crusade , officials run classes 
Islam for the students and staff, anu 
organize seminars. They also pun 
posters and booklets, and show Rims 
on Islamic subjects. _ . Ie 

In short, the University Cni&adf 
an integral part of the cultural revom 
tion that has now been afoot in 
colleges and universities for tne P 8 * 
three years. 


formation-communication devices. 

However, not all the delegates to the 
conference held at the National Insti- 
tute for Higher Education were con- 
vinced either that the revolution was 
coming or that it would necessarily 
brine about a better order. 

“Have we not heard it all before 
about TV and video" asked Marcel 
Goldschmid, professor of psychology 
and higher education at the Swiss 
Federaflnstitute of Technology. 

The vice chancellor of Gujarat agn- 
culture university iu India, Professor 
Rasiklal Shukla wondered if computer 
assisted learning would make the stu- 
dents too individualistic in their 
approach - “after all. they have to live 
in society,” he remarked 

An American delegate raised the 
problem of the N1H syndrome - the 
»ot invented here" attitude which 
would prevent academics using com- 
puter material prepared elsewhere. 

It was left to a delegate from an 
English university to raise the un- 
answered question “if there is a revolu- 
tion, where is the blood?" 

However, by the end of the four-day 
conference more of the delegates were 
convinced that if there was a revolution 
coming they might as well be part of it. 

Dr Lionel F. Evans of the Centre for 
Educational Technology, City Uni- 
versity, London assured them that the 
forthcoming changes would not dimin- 
ish their academic role - in fact, they 
would be freer to deal personally with 
students and there would be much 
wore time for small tutorial type 
sessions, he suggested. 


mill r | 1 

Foreign student numbers cut 

tram Geoff Stolen vre , R n ,| RNE 

Australian government has dt- oversM 


country. . . , , . 

A peculiar political and administra- 
tive system in Pakistan’s border ojeas 
adjoining Afghanistan places them 
outside most of the normal laws of the 
land. This Is said to be one major 
hurdle in dealing with narcotics pro- 
duction and trade. 

Meanwhile, a meeting of education- 
ists and citizens in Karachi recently 
asked the government to suspend the 
military court sentences awarded to 
seven students of Mehran Engineering 
University of Sind, giving five to ten 
lashes and imprisonment of Jip ^ one 
year. I he students were found guilty 
after a clash with police at the universi- 
ty campus last May resulting in at least 
one death and several other injuries. 

People saw the Mehran University 
students' agitation as another man- 
ifestation of deepening crisis in higher 
education throughout the country. 


making every effort to provide finan- 
cial resources for the efficient opera- 
tion of universilies, delivery of funds 
has often been delayed. Budgets have 
been increased, but rising operational 
costs cause problems for institutions. 

1 This is one of the main reasons 
i UN AM (the key university in Mexico) 
jltas told trade unions it is in no position 
to grant additional wage increases. 

With the lack of reliable statistics in 

Mexico it is difficult to have a clear cut 
picture of the extent of the lack ot 
resources. In provincial institutions the 
federal subsidy is at 25 per cent, but 
university authorities argue that this is 
insufficient nnd would like to have it 
increased. 

Deans of some regional universities, 
such as those of Zacatecas, Guerrero 
and Sinaloa, have complained ot in- 
sufficient funds and working with 
budgetary deficits. In some cases there 
are unconfirmed reports that salaries 
for closing months of 1982 have yet to 
be paid. 

Understandably, the present De la 
Madrid administration is hard pressed 
in its drive for economic recuperation. 
TTiere is a need to allocate funds with 
caution, both for public and private 
needs in industry and commerce, for 
exports and for essen.tial imports. 

The university system in Mexico is a 
prime concern oi the president, but 
channelling of needed funds is moving 
slowly. Deans of provincial universities 
have accused the state of “discrimina- 
tion” and that their development has 
been limited as a result of insufficient 
official support. 

The minister of education, Jesus 
Reyes Heroles, has promised ihat 
"new and more flexible mccnanisips 
will be created to relieve the financial 
problems of the nation's institutions of 
higher learning. 


dded to cut the number of .Jj’jjR students will bellowed to beglo tertl- 
students allowed Into the icwriry next ‘ 1 ln [984. This represents an 
year by M per cent. Altog Increase of 400 over the number of 


500 fewer students will te ^v^ejjtry tacrease on 19?3 w 

visas to study in Australia In 1 flrtfc afiwiine secondary students 

at present. 

The decision follows an 
rS 1 ^ fomhrffalrT, Sena- 
toreipTudSAU S vovld 


lenial V Min**.- J 

the cuts affecting secondary 
earlier will reduce their tertiary Intake of 
foreign students in Ihe next two or three 

years 


from several Australian 




will b. 

Civil liberties v^tgndum pro 


university rep rese nlative said that 
»» a r hep.n made to stay in a special rtrt ii rv renuirina male foreigners tc 


freedom , 
tection of the law. 


was 


last venr been made to stay m a specwi . requiring male toreij 

dormitory which a civil liberties group ^Ht InwmntTonal House 
L'laims is a constitutional violation. . utt j ng measure also intended to 

The local chapter of the America dlose students aalimaie thcm- 

rivil Liberties Union last month filed *P American environment 

S^goShe university 20 0 and 300 student; i have 

court at New Orleans charging hot the at the dormuory or moved off 

r »3 MSEttSf "o - of ,he pol,cy ' 
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Robbins to Leverhuime 

The Leverhuime programme of study into the future of 
higher education was organised by the Society tor 
Research into Higher Education with a grant from the 
Leverhuime Trust and further grants were made by the 

Gulbenkian Foundation and the Department of 

Education and Science. The programme consisted of 
eight seminars the first In April 1 981 and the last in 
September 1982. 

An edited four-page version of the final report is now 
available in reprint form (first published in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement on 27th May, 1 983) price 

25p. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Frances Goddard, The 
Times Supplements, Priory House, St John s Lane, 
London EC1 M 4BX. Cheques/postal orders should be 
made payable to Times Newspapers Limited (no cash 
please). 
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Paul Flather examines the role of the new, broad-based SSRC committees 


Members of the new topic-based com- 
mittees at the Social Science Research 
Council hove recently learned their 
precise share of the budget available 
for 19*3/84. They have been meeting 
since May last year, but it will only be 
during the next round of sessions In 
November that the new structure- 
devised and introduced amid great 
controversy, will really be tested. 

The first meetings last year were 
somewhat exploratory. Academics 
from different disciplines had first to 
learn each other’s ways and then agree 
some common guidelines and priori- 
ties. Thus lawyers and political scien- 
tists felt each other out on the govern- 
ment and law committee, social 
anthropologists and sociologists did 
the same on the social affairs commit- 
tee, historians faced economists in the 
new economic affairs committee, 
psychologists and educationists shared 
another committee, geographers and 
planners yet another. 

Much of the early business was 
simply carried over from the 15 former 


From the specific 
to the general 


subject committees. 


members discussed their preferred in- 
itiatives and continued to grade ap- 
plications for grants in the usual way 
with As and Bs and so on. During the 
transition it was largely left to the 
council itself to make the final deci- ( 
sions on applications, ft is still too early' 
to make any real assessment of the 
reforms. But a number of advantages, 
as well as some potential problems can 
be highlighted. 

The original plan, the brainchild of 
Mr Michael Posner, the SSRC chair-, 
man, was put up in a confidential paper 
outlining three possible reforms to the 
council in early 1981. The 15 commit- 
tee chairmen found out in advance only 
by chance and this triggered a great 
debate between those wno advocated 


100-odd greater central direction and simpli- 


fication of the structure , and those who 
feared individual disciplines and the 
peer review traditions would be under- 
mined in reforms they suspected were 
aimed at placating a hostile govern- 
ment. 

On the one side were the diriglsles 
led by Posner, who saw the new 
structure as the culmination of gradual 
changes which had been developing 
ever since the SSRC was founded in 
1965. They argued that evidence 
showed that too few really good and 
relevant grant applications came in 
without some form of prodding. They 
argued that shrinking resources made 
choices across 15 committees in- 
creasingly difficult. And they argued 
that administrative costs badly needed 
pruning. 


At the council’s meeting in July 1981 
the proposal to condense the 15 com- 
mittees into six multidisciplinary 
standing committees was carried by 11 
votes to four, but not before some 
vigorous opposition led by Professor 
A. H. Halsey of Oxford University, 
who was soon to lose his seat on the 
council. Halsey felt peer review could 
be jeopardized if academics were 
asked to judge the work of fellow 
academics outside their discipline. 
There were also fears that the shadow 
of Whitehall would loom ever larger 
over committee decisions. 

Responding to the general unease in 
the social science community the SSRC 
then issued a discussion document, A 
Change in Structure for Changing Cir- 
cumstances, setting out its position. 
The objectives of the reforms were 
outlined: to promote multidisciplinary 
research; to nirther the progress of the 
social science disciplines; to provide an 
efficient system of postgraduate 
awards; to allow the council to play a 
larger role in the distribution of re- 
sources, to keep down administrative 
cost. 




From left, council chairman Mr Michael Posner and committee chairmen Professor Raymond lilsley 
Professor James Durham, Mr John Flemming, Professor Brian Robson and Professor Philip Levy. 


, Mr Nevil Johnson; Professor Sydney Checkland, 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS - 

£].7m Tor 19*3/84 (16% of total) 

The committee contains economists 
and historians who say they have had a 
very fair hearing on their concerns for 


The seven committees have a total of £10. 7m to spend on research grants, 0 
initiatives and applications, and on existing fixed commitments, includin 
research units, designated research centres and contracts in progress, d 
vtded largely In reference to historic expenditure of the old committees 


century where there appear to be gaps. R ,™ "S®?.' profcjwr or education, Bristol 

The historian, are also planning ! gig 

project on changes In standards Of Smith, professor of phonetics and linguistics, 
living, comparing consumption . pat- UidversUyCoikae LwKtoo: Dr PetCT Tru«4UJ v 
terns and wane rates from 1300-1800. 


■A*!' 


terns and wage rates tram 1 juu-ihuu. 
The. committee is, steering the prog- 
ramme more towards applied problem- 
solving, in part by supporting a new 
international policy research centre to 


Smith, professor of phonetics and linguistics. 
University College London; Dr Peter Trudgill, 
reader In linguistic science. Reading University; 
Dr David Wood, reader in psychology, Notting- 
ham University. , 1 . . 

ENVIRONMENT AND 
PLANNING - £i.3m for 19*3/84 
(12% of total) • 


■ allow open discussion of the melhodo- 

10 ,7m f ospend on rraeardi sr ants, on logies used in different disciplines. The 
dating fixed commitments, Indodlna first priority is aging, with reference to 
entres and contracts in progress, dl- the effects of the recession Inequalities 
expenditure of the old committees, in health research follows the Black re- 

Proleum limes Duibln (Chdraun). pnTterer of 

statistics, London School of Economics; Mr men * ™* the sociology and 

Motley Sags (Vice-Chairman), director of the psychology of economic life. The roleof 
Computing Service*, Southampton University; the welfare state in a recession and 

EKTftSrtSSr SES altornat ‘ ve method, is the fourth. 

Michael Anderson, professor of economic history, Professor Raymond lilsley (Chairman), director, 
Edinburgh University; Mr Tim Bowles, joint MRC Institute of Medical Sociology, Aberdeen - 
managing director. Audits of Orest Britain: Dr 


Martin Biilmer, lecturer In social administration, 


maiHM AIHUkkVI ■ IVVIUkbl Ml DWkUl 

> London School of B^Hkoqkfeat 
dufet, nin^pal lecturer la sUttt 
of North London; Professor fecit 


University; 

Chairman), 


Robert Oil- laser 


Dr Tessa 
assistant 


Blackstone 

education 


irm.- 

yy. . 


be set up shortly. The heavy macro- : C* 2 % or total) • ■ • ' ' 

ecopoipic modeling work is noW hand-: Th® committee is keento involve the* 


.led by a separate consortium. 


wider academic constituency in Us 


'll,, puJLfc,. rrfc.irmn.t chief ..dvfaer initiatives for research which will cover 
economics division, Bank of Eodaod; Professor . urban development , _ resource con- 
Rkhaid Fortes (Vice-Chairman), professor oF sorvatkm, housing Bnd the social im- 
“tel!**?* plications of information technology. 

multidiKiplInary Mdli 
• economic adviser, HM Treasury; Profeasor being promoted. Urban planning has 
Ronald Dow, .asdstfenf director Technic*); ; changed greatly in the 1970s with a 

&2*As3S3&£z 

UnivenftV: Profeuor Frank Hahn, professor of 


Wpe 'professor of social anthropology, Cun-, 
brio pf Uo&sfdtn Professor D. nm Hoil, 
Levtibulme professor of social statistics, South- 
ampton University; Mr Qtve Payne, manager of 
the computifia and research support unit, (acuity 
of sodil studies; Oxford University; Professor 
Robbs Slbson, professor of ststhtics. Bath Uni- 
versity; Mr Eric Thompson, principal director of 
statistics, Departments or die Environment and 
Transport; Professor Ken Wallb, professor of 
economics, Warwick University. 


Dr 

lecturer la social uithropglo, 

University; Mr Jack Barnes, prtnc 
social work service officer, Department of Health 
' and Sodil Security; Mil Linda Cfaalbs, school of 
humanities and sodal studies, Bath University: 
Professor Nicholas Deakln, professor of sodal 
policy and administration, Birmingham Universi- 
ty; Professor Michael Drake, professor In the 
sodal sciences. The Open University; Dr Ruth 
Finnegan, senior lecturer in comparative sodal 
institutions and sodal anthropology, The Open 
University; Professor A John Fox. Office of 
Population, Censuses and Surveys (SSRC pro- 
fessorial fellow m sodal statistics, City Universi- 
ty); Dr Cbjln Fraser, lecturer In sodal psychology, 
Cambridge University; Dr Ooiujm Hartnett, 
lecturer In applied psychology. University of 
Wales 1 Institute of Science ana Technology; 'Dr 
Julian Le Grand, lecturer in economka.London 
School of Economic*; Dr David Plank, director of 


[ (briefing] 


In an interview in the latest SSRC 
Newsletter, Posner recalls how the 
reforms simply emerged from a council 
debate on cost-cutting. It must have 
appeared as if the captain was deliber- 
ately drilling a hole in a frail ship in the 
midst of a storm, he said. But 
Whitehall and Westminster's compre- 
hension of what the SSRCis all a bout it 
much improved now, he adds, 

Early in 1982 Lord Rothschild was 
asked to report on the SSRC for the 
Government. He called for the number 
of panels to be “drastically reduced". 
The SSRC had some 70 committees of 
all types including steering commit- 
tees, sub-committees, five different 
panels and also working groups. “This 
number seems unmanageably large 
and may in part account for the head 
office payroll strength,” he wrote. He 
went on to recall Kissinger who said 
committees were. consumers and ster- 
ilizers of ideas, rarely creatorsofthem. 

One thing is already clear. Fewer 
‘committees has not resulted in 
speedier business. The payroll strength 
is being reduced, ana this provoked 
staff to strike earlier this year. 

The real problem for the SSRC 
however has been a general lack of 
funds. Repeated cuts will leave the 
SSRC budget some 30 per cent down in 
real terms over five years by next year. 
This has left committees uncertain 
about their exact budgets until the very 
last moment, as SSRC finance officers 
juggled feverishly with the figures. 

The present need is to absorb £fim 
worth of cuts, or about 4 per cent a 
year, over three years, from a budget 
of about £23m a year. Minimal cuts in 
1983/84 mean very little over for 1984/ 
85. 

The reforms do however appear to 
have given each committee greater 
scope to influence and shape research. 
The main initiatives and priorities 
currently being favoured inside the six 
- committees - plus the research re- 
sources and methods committee - are 
' detailed below, with individual 
.budgets, fixed commitmerits, and com- 
mittee members. . 


potential conflict between a policy for 
productive "footloose” investment and 
the need to' revive inner 1 city areas. A 
programme would involve work on 
land use, On technical change, and on 


University; Protester . . r „ w ... 

programme would involve work on it is .responsible into a few. select. 
. land use. On technical change, and on ' priority areas. It has also been hesitant 
t- .Professor .Geoffrey ' the : barriers to progress. Research, about concentrating its efforts, tod 
of . conservation would involve looking at narrowly. But .if has Selected as ( one 

' the.public’s irhage of Conservation in a priority (he determination of public 
* toudumptoa Uri- dedunlng eoOrtomY and the types of .polin'. A hybrid riib-commitle dealing 

' DavW. P**n*. professor of . agency Involved. A housing workshop with social sciences and the law advises 

Abeidcen UnivertitVl'ProJCST I* «lan.WI farla^r ihlc vrfar tri Innlf at ■ il. It tiBE hun nvlm 


nLAIlhWr 

Sussex Uah ....... .. . . .. _ .. . 


Committees are. clearly moving at 
different paces, in different directions 
with a different sense of urgency. Hie 
social affairs committee, for one, has 
moved fast -and has an Important 


GOVERNMENT AND LAW BgfemAg&g. 

~tl.Ha tor 1983/84(11 % of total) ffcnbric 

The, cqpimittM has found It hard to KTi’IKrsCKS;!® 

distil the wide range of topics for. which Julian Le Grand, lecturer in cconomla. London 
it is responsible into a few select School of pxiponria; Dr Davidnuk, dtoefer of 

priority a V It h» >'» •>»" h«'> a "‘ SPSShSrtifSS* 

about concentrating its efforts, too ndology, Sussex university; Profeuor Bryan 
narrowly, But .if has Selected as .one Ro^^(tepa^cni o[ *odology. Manchester 
pribrity^he determi nation o f public 


moved fast -and has an important 
initiative on aging under way. Profes- 
sor Raymona lilsley, the chairman, 
said he had been genuinely surprised 
how’ different interests on the commit- 



Sooot; profecur of Scottish hfcioi*. St Andrews interwar nqusuig and the links between 
• University, Mr David Stout, chief- cfonomHt. the labour and housing markets. 

UaBetfar. , • i ; . Professor Brian Rohiort (Oralrinaii). pfofeoot of 

, DEVELOPMENT £i.4m for of -W*fe* institute 


INDUSTRY AND EMPLOY- 
MENT - £2m for 1983/84 (19% of 


: 1983/84 (13% Of total) 

The cdm|m|ttiee Is keen on promoting 
fundamental and applied research On 
.know" 

Wriula tt\c 


One important initiative will cover 

SSS2I5? SS^l^mSStee? B Sso- competitiveness and industrial regen-, 
discretion. Tne sub-committee is also- r* comblnina a broad range of- 

looldng after cnminologjral resemch, wor jj 0 ' n econo mic, and organization 
and ifa ^ten^d iu work tm j wtice , fanu- JgsueSj ] a bour markets and industrial 
iy law and soao-legal studies. • relations, with emphasis on improving 

Mr Nevil Johnson (Chairman), Nuffield reader in British competitiveness. Further dis- 
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, r. Kendrick, roansgbig director, 
Wfervratcr Etiddre ring; Professor Qeor- 


said he had been genuinely surprised 
how’ different interests on tne commit- 
tee were working together, although . 
there were matters to resolve. 

One documented example of how 
the new structure works emerged over 
the ftindins for a general election 
survey, carried out to date regularly for 
20 years. The government and the law 
committee reluctantly decided It could 
not afford up to £200,000 to fund sueba 
survey. The decision provoked some 
dismay, and council officer* pet about 
' encouraging the teams to find outside 
funds. Tne decision was lafer reverted 
on the eve of the election ;af council 
level when £55.000 .wai found by, a 
publishing ; millionaire, matched by. 
£70,000 from the SSRC. 

Such an example might raise fears 
among the anti-rf/r/gbfer, but at the 
same time appear as a triumph for 
common sense. Professor Brian Rob- 
son, chairman of the environment and 
planning committee. Is acutely aware 
of the dangers of too much direction. 
He wants to involve, his academic 
.. constituency in the private debate over 
priorities. . 1 

Whitehall appears to find the new 
system more intelligible and access!* 
ble, The Department of Health and. 
Social Security , for example, now finds 
•that almost all its interests - except for 
child care - are covered by one com- 
mittee, godal affairs. The same applies 
for the departments of., education, 

■ environment, and the Home Office- 
As one scientific officer put it: “The fit 
is so much clearer,’’ ,:. • 


*-;Cl^4nif«r 




appears tq have open tagged on to the 
neiV structure, and also oyer some real 
battles as the '“free money!’ left to each 
committee shrinks. One chairman said 
it was a harsh blow when after all tne 
early planning the money was allocated 

“TheTevel of cut- 

id 
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John O’Leary 
analyses the 
first official 
comparison of 
unit costs 

There never was * week . when 1 a 
detailed comparison of spending in tne 
different sectors of higher education 


Sum solution is divide and rule 


UNE 1. AFE NAB Wsightings. 

LINE 2. Universities - FuU Coil 

UNE 1 Universities - Full Ctal Minus 28% for Research. 

UNE 4. Voluntary end Direct teenl 


UNI 1. AFE NAB Weighty* - Cleinoam Based. 
UNE 1 AFE NAB Weighting* - lalraatary Based. 
UNE a Universities - Toial ArU (Full Cost). 

UNE 4. Universities - Intel Sciences IFdl Cost). 
UNE 5. Universities - Total Medidni (Full Coil). 
UNE 6. Valrotery end Dnct Deant > 


different sectors of higher education 
could have avoided stirring up a hor- 
nets’ n«t- But the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science chose 


to publish its first detailed comparison 
of unit costs the day after an inconclu- 
sive debate on student numbers in the 
public sector and the day before the 
announcement of new Government 
spending cuts has nude the exercise 

even more sensitive. 

Its first formal examination came at 
Tuesday’s meeting of the board of the 
National Advisory Body, the organiza- 
tion which first called for such a report. 
The next will be at the University 
Grants Committee, whose chairman 
was also involved in the formulation of 
criteria for the exercise. But already 
the paper has attracted dose attention 
in institutions throughout higher 
education and, as its authors expected, 
has raised almost as many questions as 
it answered. 

This certainly will not displease tne 
DES which , by taking the unusual step 
of publishing a paper produced for 
NAB and the UGC before either had 
received the final version, signalled its 
intention to initiate wide discussion on 
the topic. In fact, although the timing 
was accidental as far as the Chancel- 
lor's cuts announcement was con- 
cerned, the department was well aware 
of the report's likely effect on the 
student numbers debate which is tak- 
ing place on both sides of the binary 

It certainly is not discouraging the 
view that the figures for the years 
; ahead will put pressure on the UGC. to 
change its policy of limiting recruit- 
ment to protest unit costs fo order, to 
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cuts, announced last week, will pro- 
duce just such a shift, particularly since 
they cannot be applied to we 
polytechnics and colleges under NAB s 
care. The local authority penalties 
announced previously doubtless will 
cause equal disquiet m some 
polytechnics but, since no allowance 
has been made in the report for 
"topping up" after the current year, 
any resulting loss of income will not 
affect the DES forecasts.. The thorny 
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students with someprotectlon for the 
unit of resource. The figures in the 
report will provide ample ammunition 
for those both within the universities 
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• policy, and the DES seems determined 
i that they should not miss it. 


It certainly supports their v »ew that the 
unit of resource will fall far behind that 


Although the authors are at pains to last stao’ 

lint but that their statistics are neees- Hons nut to tne 


■that the universities are ■ about to 
■ bedome very much more generously 
: funded than the local authonty insqtu- 
, . tions tinless some , important changes 
are made in the pear future. 
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dropping only to £2,890 this year. They 
are expected to remain the most expen- 
sive institutions throughout the period 
covered in the paper, despite a steady 
decline in the adjusted unit costs to 
£2 500 - £50 per student more than the 
universities - by 1985/86. 

Not surprisingly, both the voluntary 
colleges and the uES, which lias direct 
control over their funds, are suspicious 
of die outcome. The colleges them- 
selves are at pains to point out that the 
direct grant institutions include a num- 
ber such as the music colleges, which 
have unavoidably high costs lo bear^ 


Their own gross unit costs, also 
worked out recently by the DES, were 
put at £2,780 without any of the 
adjustments made in the new report, 
suggesting that the true figure for the 
voluntary colleges alone is substantial- 
ly lower than that for the sector as a 
whole. Civil servants at the DES are 
reexamining the figures but plead 
special circumstances for the colleges 
and say they would have preferred to 
have omitted the sector entirely. . 

Mr Geoffrey Caston, secretary 
general of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, believes 
that the differences between We diffe- 
rent sectors’ unit costs all fall within the 
margin of error which naturally attends 
such exercise sand that the lesson of the 

report is that cost comparisons are not 

relevant to current debates about tne 
distribution of resources. But those in 
the public sector are unlikely lo agree, 
at least as far as the Iasi two years 
covered by the report are concerned. 

The spectre or a £500 differentialin 
' favom of the universities takes the 
figure well beyond the range which 
might be compensated by topping up, 
particularly given the Government s 
new controls over local authorities. It 
ihe public sector were given some 
credit for its own research, the gap 
would widen still more, whichever of 
NAB’s options for student enrolment 
is finally adopted. 

Those in the public sector inevitably 
will seize upon the point to question 
the UGC’s policy of depressing student 
numbers, but they are just as likely to 
use the report as evidence of their 
institutions r need for additional fund- 
ing. After the Cabinet’s decisions on 
cuts, this may be recognized as some- 
thing of a pipedream, but If the DEa 
thought that the paper would ease die 
way towards protecting the. Robbins 
Principle via increased pressure on the 
UGC, they may yet be disapointed. 

The new public spending are just as 
likely to produce a reaction to the 
report which stiffens the resolve of 
those determined to protect the unit of 
resource in local authority colleges and 
polytechnics. — 
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' and competition can pose to women in hi lure - business management posts 
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tinuing the single sex policy of the the curriculum of any changes. 

: college: many of the students are Apart from the extension of person- 
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in even after arts degree courses elswhere- feminists have been seen as trout 
were sometimes unemployed or had re- makers.” 

? . Frv’s modern counterpart migh 

• ' '• Richard Luddington. with whom I 

’ shared a house in Oxford, and; 
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At his death in 1947. Karl Mannheim 
was wining some of the recognition in 
Britain that had distinguished lie. bnl- 
Hant beginnings in Budapest and his 
Lid advancement in Weimar Ger- 
many. In his last years he was professor 
of education in the University ol 
London. But his English career was 
driven by the refugee s warning mis- 
sion and a consequent pragmatic cal- 
culation which led him to sacrifice 
intellectual subtlety and adventurous- 
ness for the sake of formulae capable of 


influencing policy n 
ment and education. 


makers in govern- 


Aecordingly. many of those who 
admired him »t the tune are now 
viewed as overopt imisiic enthusiasts 
for social planning and manipulative 
raining and Mannheim’s reputation is 
sometimes reduced to that or u pur- 
veyor of an obsolete "progressive 
ideology. In fact, many will know him 
primarily as the object of fierce attacks 
by Karl Popper and Friedrich Hjyek, 
fellow refugees at the London School 

0f Buf 1 ffinfieiiii. the proponent of 
"planning for freedom” and educa- 
tion for democracy", intrigued a num- 
ber of contemporaries - including I . s. 

Eliot - who would not have responded 
to the simplified doctrine connected 
wilh such slogans. 

The energy of his mind and the torce 
of his imaginative intelligence emerge 
in his interpretation of e »rly German 
conservatism, first written in 19*5, but 
until now only available in part. 

The idea behind Mannheim s study 
of conservative thought is that the 
distinctions between nntural and histor- 
ical sciences much discussed at the lime 
have their historical progenitors in the 
conservative movement of nineteetun 
century Germany and that an under- 
standing of these origins would adv- 
ance the current d iscussion . 

First. Mannheim tries to account for 
the central place which political ideolo- 
gy comes to assume in the spiritual 
ordering of human experience during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies, and, on this basis, for the emerg- 
ence after the French revolution ot a 
worldview centred on the political 
ideas of conservatives. 

Mannheim's second characteriza- 
tion of conservatism seeks to uncover 
an inner structure common to its 
diverse and changing expressions. 

Such a “morphology". Mannheim 
stresses, must not confuse what he 
himself calls the conservative “style or 
thought” with either n political prog- 
ramme or a theoretical system. Prior to 
all theoretical elaboration, he con- 
tends, there is a distinctive formative 
attitude towards human experience in 
conservative thought, a certain rooted- 
ness in the concrete. 

At a more theoretical level, then, 
conservative thought is consistently 
arrayed against all constructions ot 
human relationships which take them 
as governed by rationalistic universal 
norms, like the modern doctrines of 
natural law espoused by Enlighten- 
ment thinkers. . . 

Mannheim's third and most amm- 
tious treatment of conservatism truces 
a pari of its formative history in 
Germany. His aim is to distinguish key 
stages and variations in its develop- 
ment and show concretely how ele- 
ments identified in the initial sociolo- 
gical and morphological overviews can 
Be seen to have interacted to shape a 
movement and a style. 

Acknowledging the seminal import- 
ance of Edmund Burke for all con- 
tinental conservatism, he draws on the 
writings of Justus MOser (1720-1794) 
■and Adam Mtiller (1779-1829) to de- 
pict a standpoint which combines 
Romantic thinking with the political 
perspectives of representatives from 
’estates” hostile to the modern 
bureaucratic or liberal slate. He then 
turns to Savigny (1779-1861). who is 
taken as representative of the historical 
school or jurisprudence and as 
embodying the fastidiousness with 
which an aristocratic officialdom 
reacted against schemes promoting 
cither universal codes or universal 
rights. 

In his English educational writings. 
Mannheim became known as an apos- 
tle of universal sociological training for 
young students. The wider background 
of his thought indicates that this design 
was meant to include a sense of tne 
tensions within modernity and no mere 
guide to accommodation. 

. Beyond the concern with social and 
Political sources of conservatism, Mann- 
heim's study constantly coincs back to 
the wider significance of conservatism 
as a way of thinking,, as a “style of 
thought* and its bearing on an inter- 
pretation of the intellectual situation 
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Two faces of Mannheim: as student (right) and young academic 


Arguing for democracy 

David Kettler, Volker Meja andNico Stehr examine Karl 
Mannheim’s controversial interpretation of conservatism 


in his own time. Mannheim makes 
clear his belief that conservative thmk- 
inglends spiritual opposition tothe pre- 
dominance of natural science models in 
intellectual life and capitalist rationa- 
lizations in social knowledge. 

What is novel in his development of 
his thesis is the argument that lire 
influence extends, by way of Hege . ° 
the sophisticated type of Western 
Marxism" exemplified by Mannheim s 
erstwhile mentor, Georg Lukacs. 
These arc vita! themes connecting 
Conservatism with Mannheim s other 
work Conservatism however is written 
so as to pul scholarly claims above such 
considerations of relevance. The turn 
to a more academic attitude in this 
work itself deserves comment and is 
indicative of the place he assianedsucli 
an attitude within his generally activist 
conception of human knowledg , ■ 
Mannheim's study of conservatisms 
in fact unique among his works. To 
understand why he chose ^ encounter 
conservatism in a style of scholarly 
detachment it may be useful to begin 
with bis situntion at the time of com- 
position. He was a Jew, « Hunjwjn 
and a political refugee, having fled 

^ tia r5_v_ al .L^. ; - k i i! L 1 


personality of Dr Mannheim, as a man written, the ,ocoiion ^He^alls this state of nund JJesillu- 

Ivliix Weber's .i,ne. In i|s modernform. 


the absence of such a way, dialectics 
remained no uncompleted sketch for 
him. an aspiration. 

His real move, proudly accepted, 

was to the suspended judgment inhe- 
rent in academic discipline, inw ■ » 
worked out programmatically m tne 
discussion of the school for politics in a 
later essay on -scientific politics in 
Itlcologv and Utopia. 

The most moving formulation, be- 
cause addressed to the Communist son 
of Mannheim’s liberal mentor, Oscar 
Jaszi. and because written two weeks 
before Hitler’s dcsienaiion i ns ctoncel- 
lor, appears in a letter, we no 
not think of ourselves as a political 
party but must act as if we had a lot of 
time and could calmly discuss the pros 
and cons of every matter. In addition, l 
think it is very important not merely to 
continually discuss dialectics but to 
look at things, carefully to observe 

individual problems mid aspect ol 
social reality rather than merely talking 
about them." , , , . t , , 

Mannheim’s well-founded failure to 
settle accounts with Hegel has i ns 
counterpart a failure to finish with Max 
Weber, ur to fulfil a repeated promise 
to write on him at length. Mannheim 
hr mgs Weber into GwurmtfMJH in a 
curious and striking way and he diffe- 
rentiates himself from hint in a way 
equally revealing. . 

Mannheim accounts for the bitter 
tniighinliuledncss of jurists like Gustav 
Hugo hy reference to a situation in 
which two competing social strain me 
evenly balanced and the observer uses 
the insights of each to discredit the 
other. Tic re freedom from norms, the 
absence of utopia, become, as it were. 
( hc test of objectivity and proximity to 

rpsil it v 

He calls this state of nund/Jrnf/u- 
sionsretdismus and he finds its exact 


He had proudly argued that there 
was a marked difference between those 
forced to stay away because ot their 
perhaps thoughtless involvement in the 
revolutionary regime ami those line 
himself who' had never supported the 
Communists, but stayed away m prin- 
cipled protest against the oppressive 
successor regime. In the peroration to 
that article lie observed that voluntary 
exile like his own "has ail important 
national purpose: it saves and keeps 
alive the free spirit of the Hungarian 
mind, and it awakens the conscience or 
the Hungarian people”. . 

Mannheim must have subjected 
himself to self-denial in several re- 
spects in order to make good the 
guarantees of political attitude given 
by his sponsors. In the event, their 
efforts on his behalf succeeded, and the 
inner senate, by a narrow vote of six to 
four, approved his licensing as rn- 
vatdozent in May 1926. 

The naturalization, on the other 
hand, dragged on for years; and the 
records ofthe time cite .nstructive 


... , . , records of the time cite iiisirucuvc 

Kim regime seeking to fulfil the crucial nb j ec|ion5 f r0 in ministries ill Wuritem- 
requirement for certification as a l and Bavaria, opposing the grant 
teacher at the University of Heidelberg. q{ c ? tizeiishi p 1o such ‘'foreign bodies . 
had heen in residence as a pn- 


where he had been in residence as a pn- 
vatc scholar since 1921. 

His initial formal request to bu 
considered by the faculty of P h, *°.^i y 
in December 1925 was approved with- 
out delay; and his neighbour and 
friend, the sociologist Emil Lederer 
was designated as his spoiwor.' wti i the 
respected sociologists Alfred 1 W 
andCarl Brinkmann as referees. The 
written work itself was quickly en- 
dorsed by the faculty, on the enthusias- 

S recommendations of Lederer and- 

W BuMhe story, even within thehjrolj 

arsffs s s s« r5 " 

receiving the Acuity’s favourably re- 

SSSsS'-wfl 


ol citizenship to such ’ toreign DC ' U es • 
“alien in culture". The successful de- 
fence of his claim by the minister from 
Bnden said: “Although Dr Mannheim 
is a Jew, his case is not that of an 
Eastern alien in the ordinary sense, in 
as much as his birthplace, due to its one- 
time inclusion in the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, is to be considered , in cer- 
tain respects, as belonging to the Ger 
man cultural domain.’ 

Despite the undoubted relevance of 
these circumstances to an understand- 
ing of Conservatism, a reduction oi 
Mannheim’s design to a piece of 
biography gives a very narrow and 
misleading reading of it. Mannheim 
himself confronts a similar 
problem about the interrelation- 
ships between motives inferrable 
from external circumstances and char- 
acteristics of a serious writing when he 
discusses the incentives inclining 
Adam Muller to dw = ‘P® 1 ™™ 


O secure German cgwoj. * ‘ is|ics of a serious writing when he 

emerged that the faculty _ had itself lhc incen iivcs inclining 

already raised that question during a&c MQUcr lo give a polemical 

es 

swsstf -r ar in ,he eflrly ni cen ‘ 

was already essentially Gerfman tha snarly, it is important to inquire 
,he faculty decided to ^ M ita's 


of lhc 1920s. Mannheim found secure 
roum for experimental manoeuvre 
within an academic setting. 

In reviewing the conservative style 
of thought. Mannheim uncovers three 
alternative conceptions of knowledge 
ami strategies for knowing which lie 
thinks can oe somehow adapted so ns 
to render disciplined thinking less 

narrow and’scientistic. . 

He shows how speculation can be 
given subsinntii.il foundation by being 
closely rooted in historical antece- 
dents. He shows how effective synth- 
eses can be made at the level i f 
practical judgement without pretend- 
ing to theoretically blur conflicting 
possibilities. Above all. he aspires to 
make good, within the framework of 
realistic social science, the promise lie 
finds in the Hegelian dialectic, which 
he takes to be the third major con- 
servative way of knowledge. , 

Mannheim asserts that dialectical 
thinking successfully managed to 
rationalize what Romantic and En- 
lightenment thought had achieved, 
integrating it into a single comprehen- 
sive theory of deveopment under 
conservative auspices, and that ims 
discovery had subsequently been 
transmuted by Marx for a class better • 
placed to counter capitalist-liberal 

rationalization. ... 

This projection of the development 
of conservatism represents the most 
audacious aspect of Mannheim s study. 
This is because it proposes a rela- 
tionship between conservatism and tne 
new historicism which wholly super- 
cedes the other two aspects of con- 
servative thinking and altogether sub- 
merges the historical political contents 
of conservatism. 

From this point of view, conservat- 
ism appears as a product of a given 
historical context and is subjected to a 
fundamental and indeed paradoxical 
change in function in the course ot 
subsequent development. II this design 
had been curried through, the point ol 
the studv would have become the 
historical' ohsolescence and reversal of 
conservatism. 

Mannheim consistently accepted 
Lukfics* argument that the socialist 
form of dialectical thinking depends 
upon u commitment to the modern 


faculty 
sive pc 


gy^^'SteTShS. . wide, i = 

warns 

repeatedly and at length given in pr0 fundity tor solidity. 

Faculty The letter continues: The rep- P Acat j em j c structure promised sun 

altogether reassuring accounts or me 


Mannheim's problem if he was to 
follow through with the projections 
arising from nis philosophical reflec- 
tions. was to find an alternative way of 
earning the right to thy kind of dialec- 
licnl integration which Hegel hud 
grounded on conservative commit- 
ments and metaphysical reasonings 
and Marx had grounded on socialist 
commitments and economic analysts. 
He could not accept either of them, in 


this realism acknowledges socialist re- 
ductions uf liberal illusions, but then 
turns the method of disillusioning 
against socialist utopianism as wen. 

Max Weber, according to Mannheim, 
is the “most important" representative 
of this style of thinking, and his 
conceptions of reality and «icnl'ta 
method are deeply marked by this 
fundamental altitude- 

Mannheim does not cxpiesslv ex- 
tend the parallelism to himself, but it is 

interesting to sec how he accounts for 

Savigny' s movement beyond the real 
km uf Hugo. "Between Hugo s and 
Savigny 's ways of reasoning wc have 
the defeat of Jena , foreign rule , and the 
wars of liberation, which 
theoretical discussion into real discus 
Lion and a national uprising into real- 
ity. ^ •• The difference rests on a gener 

aiional distinction". 

The problem of generations is. then, 
the subject of Mannheim’s next major 
investigation after Conservatism; and 
problems of utopia, disillusionment, 
and ihe mutual discrediting of social 
knowledge and ideals occupy the suc- 
ceeding years. No one familiar with 
these complex, painstaking, an “ U [J|’ 
mately unfinished works can doubt 
that Mannheim’s struggles ^over- 
come the pessimism he found in We- 
ber’s empirical discipline were not 
lightened by dialectical leaps or gener- 
ational emancipations. 

Mannheim himself bitterly recalled 
the promise of generation, itself ironi- 
cally a Leitmotif in the supposed re- 
juvenation of Germany in 1933, in a 
letter to Oscar Jftszi, smuggled out of 
Germany by a Socialist Party courier in 
April, 1933. "U is a pity that everything 
is in shambles here; a progressive 
generation that could have, acting 
within the German nation, channelled 
history in a different direction, was 
successfully brought together. But it 
was too late. This is the second lime 
that 1 am living through something like 
this, but l always have strength to start 
anew, unbroken.” 

Mannheim was to get another 
chance, in a land which first exasper- 
ated -and then delighted him by us 

conservatism. The aggressive sociolog- 
ism of his last years presupposed an 
audience deeply moved by traditional 
resistance to modernist rationaliza- 
tions. In conservative fashion, he left it 
to the living interplay between himself 
and Eliot to constitute such practical 
synthesi s as might be achievable. 

David Kettler is professor of political 
studies m Trent University, Volker Meja 
is associate professor of sociology at 
Memorial University of Newfound- 
land. and Nku Stehr is professor oj 
sociology at the University of Alberta, 
Canada: They are joint editors of Karl 
Mannheim’s Conservatism and are co- 
authors of a forthcoming biography. 
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G. Rezu Sabri-Tabrizi looks at the “Eastern” ideas 
of the poet William Blake 


When. In 1959, 1 left Irun far Istan- 
bul, lire spectre ofthc 1953 coup ri'etnt 
still hovered over the country. The 
democratically elected government of 
Ma&sadeq had been overthrown. Poli- 
tical thinkers, radical writers and 
activists were either imprisoned or 
executed. Progressive religious lead- 
ers who opposed the Shah were not 
excepted. Blind obedience whs en- 
forced. The great Muslim poets und 


T he pearl which existed outside the 
Shell of Time and Space 
Was sought from those who were 
lost on the sen shore. 
Blake regarded the creative genius 
as a force with the power to destroy 
oppressive philosophical or sneial sys- 
tem. In Jerusalem he calls on people to 
rally their own creative pwer and 
rise against tyranny, calling on the 
God within us, “Seeing these Heavens 


thinkers were suspect: Omar 

Khayyam, Ruml, Hafiz, the philo- 
sophical and political thoughts of 
“al-Afghanl”. 


■ | LUtlll ■ — — — » V .... 

suspect: Omar und Hells conglobhig in the Void . 


“Heaven” and “Hell" arc social and 
psychological states, In Swedenborg's 
Heaven and Hell they represent dlffe- 


“at-Argiiani*" Uiaven and Hell they represent dlffe- 

They were replaced by an assort- rent classes In society. Swttleiiborg 
meal of American propaganda against places the piopfc who work n Hie 
Cfijumiinkm and Hie Soviet Union, "lines and those who oppose him. In 
We were told repeatedly that the Ws '‘Hcir.mid theChiirch officials, 
United States had no ulterior motives the Royal family, the nobles und flic 
In her Interest In Iran; the military, mine-owners In “lieu veil . In Ulalcc is 

. *# 'L _ F ml xmirfii An«f I i/iii hn 


and cultural advisers had been sent to 
save the Iranian people from Soviet 
itomlnutiiM. But wc considered the 
threul of ollcnnliun from our culture 
to hr more threatening. 

llow have you left the ancient 
love 

That bards of old enjoy’d In you 

The languid strings do scarcely 
move! 

The sound is forc’d, the noles are 
few! 

f first reud William Blake in Istan- 
bul. He hud been Introduced to me by 
an Iranian writer friend. As I read the 
Songs af Experience, I Tell a heady 
shock of recognition. The buildings, 


The Afarriuge of Heaven aud Hell , he 
criticizes the Swcdenborgion view 
and sides wilh “the Just” working In 
“Hell". Those in “Heaven'’ retire 
back info their passive memories, u 
“Last Judgment" and the basis ur 
laws of restraint against those In 
"Hell". In Milton , Blnke says: 
Shewing the Transgressors In Hell, 
the proud Warriors In Heaven, 
Heaven as a punisher, and Hell as 
One under Punishment 
With Jaws from Pinto and his 
Greeks to renew the Trojan 
Gods 

We hear similar notes from 
Mohammad Iqbal (1877-1938), - 


t hcfaccs of Blake's London seemed to another great Muslim poet, who icrM- 

workers, .he tepirlng p»r, Iho m* j kmmWge is the veil of great 

COn : Pl !™C' “women" 8 %l>Mhtl«M«s,ot,,ll.l. 

pess, haplc * grcnl satirical works, Blake criticizes 

T he question of w hat to write th at t hoM philosophers who live and think 
“all may read” led me to find out more thclr pass , ve | mprejJ5ioH5| dl . 

about Blake and his writings. 1 VQrced f rom reality. Such minds are 
wanted to discover him for myself. ||g e ^ island In the moon, “winking 
The search was long but ultimately blinking Like Dr Johnson". When 

v«y rewarding. 1 round Blake s vi- Blake attacks the mechanical philoso- 
slon an original and universal one. It h of Locke - and NewtoIlj he Is 
opened a new dimension and through stacking the social system that phi- 
It I could see how a great poet and losophy was used to justify and sup- 
thlnker from the Wwt had much i„ Both lh hllosopher5 o( Na . 

common wtth hire and the Church are Blake’s 
Rundandl^.lre^«d ttatwhrt ^ Us 80claI cruiclsm. The 
concerned these poets and hlnkera „ r Nature subjected 

was the quesllon and Importance of m’vMble nature through 

Man. The discovery of thls overrldln^ u ( j e | sm M the church enslaved It 


cultural, religious, national and tradl- Xike Ruml, Blake did not believe In 

ttanal differences, lo attempt to ele- or i B i na i sin. He believed that “Error Is 
vate my Imagination from a limited to cr ^ lt€di Truth Is Eternal” and that 
an unlimited level, to see and Love Hie ^ fa product 0 f his social 
“human form". In "The Divine Im- environment. 

[ age" Blake says that: R,,mi believed that human love or 


“human Torm". in "The uivine un- environment, 
age" Blake says that: Ruml believed that human love or 

... all must love the human form, y^io,, [ s defiled by selfish and limited 
la heathen, turk or jew; Interests and this has created division 

Where Mercy Love and pity dweU and enm n y | n society. Ruml regarded 
There God Is dwelling too. the human soul as creative and the 

The "human form” is the potential material as good; selfish materialism 
creative Imagination or “Poelic (In Rumi's term, “colour 1 ') is the 
Genius" In man. For Blake, creative source of enmity, an idea echoed by 
power Is a form of the Godhead as- Mohammed Iqbal, 
opposed to the passive and abstract Blake Is a dialectical thinker. His 
God of priestcraft: All Religions are poetic genius or creative imagination 
One, Passive men believe In an ab- [ s the leading principle. The dynamic 
street God who Is correspondingly energy of Imagination Is essentially 
passive and exterior lo human expert- derived from Its selflessness and love , 
cnee. Blake terms this passive God ofinaii. It Is Ihls selfless energy which 
Urlzen who has buill his own world on j-jses against the negation of the selfish 
his limited Impressions (“UrJzen'V established systems. 

Vhere Is a NegaUon, ^ th m b . 


has been imprisoned by false man; the “ * contrary- 

The Negation must he destroy^* to 

ahUl-act teachings. Blake writes In Redeem the Contraries. 

... When I met Jacob Bronowski In 

Gods combine against Man, setting jg$j j n L 0ndon| i showed him my 
their domlnloo article on the poem 1 ‘Chimney Sweep- 

The Human form Divine, thrown H e encouraged me to 


down from this high station. 


As a result of significant reductions in 'g 
student targets tor British universities | 
and the corresponding reductions in 
the recurring grants they receive, a 
number of institutions are now con- j 
sideriug mergers as the only way of u 
remaining viable. 

T he cost of all the stuff in academic | 
departments represents some 70 per | 
cent of the total running cost of -■ 
universities. Most institutions arc hav- — 
ing to face staff reductions which go J 
beyond those required simply to main- 
tain staff/student ratios for lower stu- / 
dent numbers. Consequently the staff 
or some academic departments have C 
been reduced to a level which threatens « 
their viability and n merger is seen as 
the only solution. t 

However it is possible to achieve the j 
necessary staff reductions by merging 
individual departments, rather than C 
whole insii tu [ions Two institutions j. 
with overlapping subjects could retain 
their viability and separate identity by c 
agreeing to merge all duplicated de- 
partments with some of them being 
allocated tu each institution. In this 
wny a full range of subjects would be 
retained between the two. 

If two adjacent institutions do decide 
to combine their resources to foim a 
single entity hut retain all the buildings 
im both sites, the only potential for 
reducing recurrent expenditure as a 
result n? the merger is in administra- 
tion. The level of all other expenditure 
is likely to relate directly to student and 
stuff numbers. 

Expenditure statistics for British 
universities show that administration 
costs per student for larger institutions 
arc only slightly lower than those for 
smaller ones. This suggests that factors 
other than size account for the differ- 
ences in administration costs. Thus, 
even here the savings are unlikely to be 
as significant ns many people would, 
expect. 

Experience suggests that the most 
significant savings likely to result 
directly from a merger are in premises 
expenditure. However, these savings 
will be almost impossible if the institu- 
tions, having been forced to reduce 
significantly their student numbers, 
continue to occupy both sites. The 
level of premises expenditure is dic- 
tated more by the capacity of a campus 
than Its current student numbers. 

Salford University, for example, is 
having lo reduce its student numbers 
by 30 per cent, but does not expect to 
be able to reduce its total area of 
buildings by more than L8 per cent, 
because some buildings are already too 
small and others were not designed for 
their present use. Salford has also 
estimated that capital expenditure of 
between £6m and £9m will be needed 
for adaptation work to achieve even this 
amount of retrenchment. Thus worth- 
while savings are likely to be achieved 
only if there is a complete merger onto a 
single site. 

If two institutions are to merge in 
this way, there will probably be a need 
for new building on the retained site to 
accommodate tne additional staff and 
students. In this case it will be neces- 
sary to justify the capital costs by 
demonstrating worthwhile savings in 
recurrent expenditure. 

The University Grants Committee 
now requires this appraisal to be 
prepared using the approach outlined 
in the Treasury’s publication Invest- 
ment Appraisal in the Public Sector. 

, This contains two main requirements: 

. first, that where there are various 
options, they must all be considered 
and weighed up against each other; 
second, that where there arc measur- 
able benefits, the project must give an 
Internal Rate of Return (IRR) of at 
least 5 per cent. Thus the recurrent 
1 savings must be estimated and related 
to the estimated capital costs, which in 
1 turn must be based on the UGC 
planning norms. 


How to 
make the 
perfect 
match 

As a growing number 
of institutions 
decide to combine 
their resources, 

John Parsons 
considers the 
nuts and bolts 
of university mergers 
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Royal Holloway College Egham: about 
lo merge with Bedford College, which 
Is also part of the University of 
London. 


Hafiz, writing in the fourteenth 
century, has a concept of Man similar 
to Blake's. Imagination is "Jame-e 
Jam", the "all-seeing bowl". Imagina- 
tion Invites people to find God within 
themselves rather than Invoking pow- 
er from far away. 

For years the heart was seeking an 
all-seeing bowl from us. 
What In Tact It bad within Itself Is 
begged from strangers 


carry on studying Blake In his social 
context. After eight years, Bronowski 
was the external examiner at my PhD 
thesis. At (he viva, out of his questions 
was why I had not brought Marx Into 
my atudv of Blnke; Bronowski 
admired Blake and considered him a 
great artist and thinker. I had pre- 
ferred not to compare him with Marx. 
Bronowski defended peace and 
humanism arid so did Blake; Iwlh 
remain relevant In the contemporary 
world. 

The author is lecturer In Persian in the 
University of Edinburgh's department of 
Islamic and Middle Eastern Studies. 


The UGC specifics floor area norms 
[or each full -time equivalent student in 
all academic subjects and also for 
ancillary aroas such as social and dining 
space and administrative offices. 
Although, as the UGC is at pains to 
stress, these norms are primarily for 
use in planning new buildings, 
rather than assessing the capacity of 
existing buildings, they are neverthe- 
less an essential si art ing point in both 
determining and justifying the require- 
ments for additional buildings. The 
UGC also specifies the building cost 
rales per square metre which are to be 
used tor all the different categories of 


space when calculating the capital cost • 
of new buildings. 

Although tne appraisal process 
seems straightforward enough, the cal- 
culations will in practice become very 
complex as a result of the many adjust- 
ments necessary . These can arise 
when:- 

• In calculating the actual teaching 
load in a department, it is necessary to 
make assumptions about the amount of 
teaching each department will provide 
for students registered in other depart- 
ments. 

• Assumptions must be made about 
the staff/student ratios applied to each 
department. For laboratory-based sub- 
jects it may also be appropriate to 
apply technician/academic ratios to 
estimate the number of technicians. 

• If the staff/student ratios being 
assumed by an institution are different 
from those used in calculating the basic 
UGC norms, it is necessary to make 
appropriate adjustments to the norms. 

• Some departments arc able to jus- 
tify additional areas for sponsored 
research, it may also he possible to 
justify an additional area for equip- 
ment-dominated space , although this is 
normally only accepted by the UGC 
for engineering. 

• There may he areas of “bad fit" in 
existing buildings which are not fully 
usable, or apparent surpluses in one 
subject which cannot he used to offset 
shortfalls in another. Hence, the area 
of additional building actually needed 
may be significantly greater than the 
difference oct ween the calculated area 
requirements of the merged institution 
ima the existing areas. 

• The basic UGC building cost rates 
usually need a number of adjustments 
for inflation, additional charges for 
abnormal items (eg adverse sub-soil 
conditions), professional fees, the cost 
fixed and loose furniture und so on. 

• Expansion of the site may involve 
i reallocation of space between depart- 
ments, in which case it is necessary to 

1 establish which cost rates to apply in 
estimating the conversion costs. The 
UGC recommends 50 per cent of the 
[ appropriate rate for the new occupant 


of the space. However, in some cases 
this may require revision. 

• Estimates of future recurrent ex- 
penditure are affected by most of the 
basic assumptions since they are re- 
lated to student numbers, staff num- 
bers mid the areas building. 

• During the course of the appraisal, 
most of tne basic assumptions are likely 
to change several times. The appraisal 
will probably be subject to review by a 
steering committee whose members will 
want to change some of the assumptions 
once thy begin to see the result of the pro- 
cess. I n addition ther may be a number of 
options to be considered and separately 
costed. It is, therefore, almost essential 
to develop some form of computer model 
if such demands for revised information 
and option analysis are to be met reason- 
ably quickly. A financial modelling lan- 
guage such as Supercalc is ideally suited 
to this sort of exercise. 


When comparing options it is impor- 
tant to compare Tike with like. For 
example, some options may involve 
the conversion of residential space into 
academic space, whereas others may 
involve new buildings which release 
academic space for conversion into 
additional study bedrooms. In order lo 
make a meaningful comparison it is 
necessary to put some notional value 
on space transferred between the 
"academic capital account" and the 
"residential capital account '. 

Establishing the true space require- 
ments of each academic department is 
difficult and time-consuming. Once 
there is talk of major development 
plans, each department tries to justify 
as much space ns possible; initial area 
requirements tend to reflect ideals 
ratner than essential needs, with some 
potential conversions being declared 
impossible. Although it is inevitable 
that department heads will try lo 
represent the best interests of their 
departments, it is important to arrive at 
a realistic development plan. 

One of the most important factors in 
determining whether a merger is finan- 
cially viable is the marketability of the 
buildings which are to be evacuated. 
Some university buildings do not lend 
themselves easily to alternative uses 
! and others, although suitable for con- 
version, are in an area where planning 
permission for a change of use might 
not be forthcoming. It is also necessary 
to verify wilh the UGC that the full 
- proceeds of sale may be offset against 


capital expenditure,* since in theory a 
large part of the proceeds from build- 
ings originally funded by -the UGC 
reverts back to it. 

Having calculated the IRR for the 
different options on the basis of the 
assumptions mentioned above, the 
sensitivity of the results to changes in 
these assumptions should be tested. 
Passible variations include: no areas 
for sponsored research; delay in realiz- 
ing sale proceeds; increase in building 
costs; increase or decrease in savings in 
recurrent expenditure; increase or de- - 
crease in safe proceeds. 

It may be found that a perfectly 
realistic variation, or combination of 
variations, seriously affects the viabil- 
ity of the project. This can be illus- 
trated by considering a building, which 
is assumed to have a life of 25 years and 
a nil residual value at the end of its life. 
If the Treasury's test discount rate of 5 
per cent is applied, a reduction of 
£100,000 in the annua! recurrent sav- 
ings reduces the justified capital ex- 
penditure by £2. 8m. 

it is all to easy to underestimate the 
complexity - and hence the time in- 
volvement - in an exercise of this kind. 
If adequate academic consultion is to 
be built in, it will inevitably become a 
long drawn out process. A recent 
submission to the UGC by Bedford 
and Holloway colleges on their prop- 
osed merger eventually ran to over 100 
pages ana took six months to produce. 

Another lesson is the difficulty of 
firmly identifying savings resulting 
directly from mergers other than those 
relating to premises. Often saving 
derived from an across-the-board 
worsening in staffing ratios are wrongly 
attributed to a merger. In addition, 
without firm management many antici- 
pated savings in academic support or 
administrative services may also prove 
to be illusory. 

The author is a consultant with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co and collabo- 
rated in a merger study for Bedford and 
Royal Holloway colleges in the Uni- 
versity of London. 
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The rise of collectivism 


by Peter Clarke 

The British Political Tradition 
Volume one: The Rise of Collectivism 
Volume two; The Ideological Heritage 
byW. H. Greenleaf 
Methuen, £22.00 and £2JJ|0 
ISBN 0 4 16 155711 7 ami 34bbO X 

It is easy enough lo appeal ill a 

rize it in a scholarly manner. This is the 
stiff task which Professor Greenleaf 


nas set nimseu unu nc u* ul i“ t,r 
illusions as to its magnitude. Two fat 
volumes begin the enterprise nnd two 
more are promised lo conclude it. 

Volume one devotes forty pages to an 
exposition of the theme and context of 
the work before settling down to an 
extensive catalogue of the expanding 
role of government in nineteenth and 
twentieth-century Britain Volume 
two covers the same period, this time 
examining the political ideas which 
have been current, with substantial 
parts given in turn to conservatism, 
liberalism and socialism. Volume 
three, to be published next year, will 
lake an institutional perspective upon 
this process; and the overseas dimen- 
sion will be reserved for attention in a 
final volume. 

This is a book conceived on the 
grand scale and often written m the 
grand manner. It exhibits an equal ease 
in gesturing to the sweep of the broad 
vista as in conforming to the canons oi 
exact scholarship. It is a testimony to 
the author’s insight, grasp, pertinacity 
and erudition, which span several 
worlds of discourse, ail tne way from 
the bookish civic animadversions of the 
Victorian Athenaeum to the purpose- 
ful analytical findings of up-to-date 
social science faculties. Professor 
Greenleaf moves confidently from one 
part of the field to the next, providing 
nere a graph of the number of non- 
industrial civil servants, or there a 
paragraph elucidating the social 
theories of Herbert Spencer. He seems 
to have read everything - or almost 


everything, as he gratifyingly makes 
clear in one footnote where he brings in 
a reference to Mrs Humphry Ward s 


Lady Connie (1916) only to add, “but I 
have not read that novel ' . 

Such human touches are not uncom- 
mon, since the author is beguihngly 
aware of his own disposition to bias in 
some opinions, and warns the reader 
accordingly: not without reason, as H 
turns out. If he "often wanted not to let 
the collectivist dogs get the better ot 
it", he has made it transparently clear 
In his text, and his concomitant plea 
that he has "tried to be impartial (if i not 
indifferent)” cRn be sustained without 
rancour. Self-revelation is also helptul 
in appraising the author’s vantage 
point, for example on the impact of the 
media: “I do not possess a television set 
myself and rarely have the opportunity 
to view - and what I have seen makes 
me think the general programme stan- 


the New Liberalism as well as laisser 
faire. The author is not trying to 
disinherit any of these contenders fnr 
the mantle of the prophet. His is an 
ecumenical insistence that they each 
possess a fragment of the true cross, 
even though, as is the way with such 
fragments, any effort lo reassemble 
them would he defeated by a superflui- 
ty of components. 

The struggle between collectivism 
and individualism is thus at the same 
time fundamental and inconclusive. 
The reason it cross-cuts parly alle- 
giance may be a result of the time scale 


invoiveu. hor me equiliunum Between 
parties is surely a phenomenon of the 
short term, at least as far as they are 
concerned. The point is made by tne 
Wilsonian adage, that a week in poli- 
tics is a long lime. If the centre of 
gravity in politics shifts in favour of one 
party, it is axiomatic that the others will 
scramble to adapt to this imbalance 
and seek to reverse it by some adroit 
compensation. Thus political trends 
may have long-term ideological or 
sociological causes but it is in the 
nature of parties to capitalize upon or 
mitigate their contingent effects. 
May oc this is what Professor Greenleaf 
has in mind. The vicissitudes of parly 
tell us something about the weather but 
the real problem concerns the climate 
of collectivism. 

There is nothing new in drawing 
attention to this development. The 
classic work in the field is that of A. V. 
Dicey, whose lectures on Law an a 
Public Opinion were published in 
1905. An enormously influential work, 
it established the view of late 
nineteenth-century legislation as n des- 
cent into collectivism from a pristine 
age of Benthamite laisser faire. There 
were, to be sure, lurking paradoxes m 
Dicey’s account, some of which he 
took sardonic pleasure in identifying. 
Thus liis contention that the same 
utilitarians who set individualism upon 
its legs were also responsible for forg- 
ing the arms which the Fabian socialists 
later needed to subvert it , has proved a 
fruitful source of muddle for later 
scholars. Some of them have missed 
Dicey’s own subtlety by attempting the 
crude manoeuvre, albeit one endorsed 
by precedent, of turning the great man 
on his head, and proposing Bentham- 
ism as the carrier of collectivism. Wiser 
revisionists have suggested that there 
was no Benthamite highway to the 
nineteenth-century revolution in gov- 
ernment, and have instead mapped out 
the secret paths of administrative 
change. The name to conjure with is 
that of Oliver MacDonagh. whose 
insights Professor Greenleaf flatters 
with imitative solicitude, introducing 
them like rabbits out of a hat when afl 

else fails. The conceptual skeleton of 

his first volume, in tact, is a slightly 


dard is pretty appalling- Tmt I can well 
understand that today TV is a vital part 
of the political scene and can affect tne 
whole basis of British democracy. 
Professor Greenleaf is thus enabled to 
achieve at times an almost Swiftian 
sense of distance from the follies ana 
absurdities which he solemnly de- 
scribes, and at other times to snow 
himself rather out of touch with what is 
actually going on. 

The organizing theme of the work is 
the rise ot collectivism. This is seen in 
political terms but is not attributed to 
the influence of any one political party. 

It is not just that Conservatives and 
Liberals nave, while in government, 
implemented a larger number of col- 
lectivist measures than Labour. This 
might only stem from the fact that they 
have been in office for a much larger 
proportion of the last century and a 
half. The author’s deeper point is that 
each party doctrine “nurtures two 
conflicting or contrasting modes of 
thought” and is “in this respect, 
ambivalent, a kind of 'living oxymor- 
on* reflecting a range of libertarian and 
collectivist attitudes”. Now this per- 
spective is certainly accommodating, 
leaving plenty of room for Tory pater- 
nalism as well as Conservative indi- 
vidualism, for Fabian collectivism as 
Well as. libertarian socialism, and for 


uneasy mismatch of Dicey’s skuTl on 
the bones of MacDonagh. 

On this reading, there have been five 
forces making for collectivism. First 
was war, with its imperative demand 
[or coordinated action and its sanction, 
under emergency conditions, for the 
intrusions of big government. Second 
was the process of economic growth, 

cSlingforth, in the fiT5. P 
lion to stem its excesses and. later, 
exercises in planning to spur its lass - 
tude. Under this head come various 


Looking 
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trade and even industrial policy 


subsidiary explanations - or rather, 
descriptions, for instance: "The press 
thus tended to go with the growing 
collectivist tide and aid its flow." Third 
came democracy (and pretty lucky to 
come third, it seems). For what with 
the prevailing doctrine of the legal Hpd 
constitutional sovereignly of parlia- 
ment, a democratically elected House 
uf Commons had the means of extend- 
ing its authority "ever more widely to 
pursue the goal of social justice which, 
in various ways, appeals to a mass 
electorate, and to this end, therefore, 
to extend still further the intervention 


ot the state in the lilc ot the nation. 

The fourth collectivist thrust came 
from scientism, understood as a 
rationalistic confidence in a realizable 
social blueprint as a fitting model for 
government. A fifth and final impulse 
is attributed to philanthropy in creating 
a conscience-stricken miasma of huma- 
nitarianisni with no scruple against 
state action. Starting, then, with the 
blind forces commonly cited by twen- 
tieth-century historians of social unu 
administrative change, the author has, 
by the end of his first volume, encom- 
passed the role oT sentiment, doctrine 
and public opinion as viewed by Victo- 
rian pioneers like Diccy. 

If these are the basic causes of the 
process, they arc, perhaps, rather 
superficially articulated. The contrast 
with volume two is striking. For here 
the focus is much closer and sharper as 
the ideological modes of change are 
analysed. The transition in Liberal 
thinking from the laisser faire position 
of Gobden and Spencer, through Mill 
and Green, to the state interventionist 
picas of Hobhouse and Keynes, is fully 
illustrated. “In the days when the name 
came into use,”Spencer complained at 
the turn of the century, the Liberals 
were those who aimed to extend tne 
freedom of the individual versus the 
power of the State, whereas now 
(prompted though they arc by desire 
for popular welfare), Liberals as a 
body are continually extending the 
power of the Slate and restricting the 
freedom of the individual. Spencer s 
point is fairly stated, and it is not : clear 
that it is met with an adequate re- 

^°In considering Conservatism, the 
author is not so much concerned with a 
chronologial progression from one 
range of beliefs to another _ as wrth a 
perpetual tension between them. 1 nus 
Tbry paternalism from the nineteenth 
century was pressed into Kiwetp 
legitimate the acceptance of the wel- 
fare state after 1945, but in neither era 
was this an unchallenged orthodoxy. 
Individualism might be considered an 
alien infusion, brought into the party of 
nmnertv bv renegade Liberals, but tor 
the fact that cognate notions bad strong 
indigenous roots. Philosophically, con- 
servatism rests on a scepticism about 
human endeavour which is obviously 
hostile to grandiose ambitions for 
government. Politically, the Conserva- 
tive party has been the main defender 
of capitalist acquisition and security of 
possession these hundred years or 
more. Though acquisition may be 
active where possession is passive, they 
are often happily united » motive and 
goal, and it has been an abiding object 
of Conservative statesmanship to per- 
petuate this alliance. 


integrated into the planning prepara- 
himself) extolled its -virtoes. English 








A. V . Dicey, a portrait in the collection of Trinity College, Oxford. 


When it comes to socialism, the 
dichotomy between the statist tradition 
of the Fabians nnd the libertarian 
rejection of bureaucratic elitism can be 
left to speak for itself. It speaks so 
eloquently because, ns usual, the jell 
provides its own most trenchant critics. 
'The Guilds man A. J. Penty dearly had 
the Fabians in his sights when he wrote 
of socialism as having "degenerated 
into the issue of private and public 
ownership, and lost its way in a maze of 
Blue Books, statistics and detailed 
considerations; gas and water social- 
ism. Poor Law, Housing Reform, etc 
on the one hand, and political labour- 
ism on the other.” Penty’s indictment 
wns published in 1922, yet nearly half a 
century Inter it had lost none of its 
cutting edge, as is shown by the 
resurgence on the New Left. Challeng 
ing the "central thesis of social demo- 
cracy that each extension of state 
power by the Labour party, given 
effective parliamentary democracy , 
was an extension of popular power , 
the Mmxist journal Jn imMJjW 
Socialism pushed forward to a further 
conclusion: "The state has become 
autonomous, not merely the instru- 
ment of the popular will, i m«»n 
‘bodies of armed men , but the sup- 
reme expression of the status quo and 
independent of the ntual of party 

^Hisone thing, however , to disparage 
Leviathan: quite another Jo banish it 
from the domain over which sprawls. 
Professor Greenleaf is understandably 
tentative in his suggestion that the Lett 
may currently be turning against half a 
century of centralist dominance within 
the Labour movement. The hypothe- 
tical possibility of the collectivist coil 
unwinding takes us back to the Inftfe onc- 
al question of why it tightened its hold 
in the first place, feven after UO Mg 
the answers remain ambiguous if not 
obscure. It is not that there seems no 
reason for it, but rather that too many 
eminently reasonable explanations are 


changes of useful information, discus- 
sion of alternative strategies, and prog- 
ramming public investment pnonues is 
their proposed solution. The msnffi- 


fighting each other to a standstill. The 
author is fond of the proverb: “One 
story is good till another is told! 
Self-consciously or otherwise, he pro- 
vides ample illustration of it. 

In particular, Professor Greenleaf 
seems, like Dicey before him. some- 
what ambivalent about whether, in 
Sidney Webb’s phrase, collectivism is 
the economic obverse of democracy. 
Dicey tended lo write as though it 
were, thereby making _ himself very 
aiourny. but often relieving the gloom, 
as his combative spirits bucked up, by 
discovering counter-currents against 


ted to imitate the French model. For 
Saul Estrin and Peter Holmes, howev- 
er, ibis "golden age" was merely the 
beginning of the end. 

In the first section of their new study 
of French planning Estrin ami Holmes 
criticize the more ambitious P ,a ”™ n {j 
theorists and argue the case ^ tor a 
nlanning system as a modest tomple- 
menuolhe market, not asubsmmefor 
it or a Gaullist “new way between 
capitalism and communism . Low- 
kev low cost, consultative planning 
involving general forecasting, ex- 


tlieir proposed solution. The insuffi- 
ciency of information of future market 
trends, the "bounded rationality ol 
individual decision-makers, and the 
necessity for coordinating public 
spending plans are the justi fications tor 
planning on a modest scale, 

The rest of this study concerns the 
practice of French planningsince 1945. 
They describe the changing practices 
and attempt to analyse the results/ The 
limited planning system created by 
Monnet appears lo have worked well i n 
the 1950s: it provided industrialists 
with useful forecasts, organized the 
spending of Marshall Aio in nn effi- 
cient way . and provoked little hostility. 
Gaullist planning, however, by its very 
ambitions, provoked criticism and 
opposition. Attacks came from politi- 
cians within the conservative coalition 
(not least from Glscard d’Estaing and 


Professor Greenleaf tncitly adopts the 
same strategy, perhaps hoping that 
juxtaposition will prompt a Hegelian 
synthesis in comprehending ihe prob- 
lem . Thus we have Sidney Webb telling 
the Royal Commission on Labour in 
1892 ot the tramway conductor s inci- 
pient realization “that the forces which 
keep him at work for 16 hours a day tor 
3s a day are not the forces of hostile 
kings, or nobles, or priests; but what- 
ever forces they are lie will, it seems to 
me, seek so faT as possible, to control 
them by his vote”. Conversely, we Rlso 
have Enoch Powell, three quarters of a 
century later, giving an equally confi- 
dent account of the relationship. i ne 
free enterprise economy is the true 
counterpart of democracy: it is the only 
system which gives everyone a say. n 
democratic collectivism Is axiomatic, 
so, it seems, is democratic indi- 
vidualism. , , . 

Professor Greenleaf has !? r " 
•ward as an urbane and authoritative 
guide into this maze and it is to be 

hoped that in the two further volumes 
he will make good his escape. Mean- 
while, at his heels, he will surely find a 
large following of expectant disciples, 
properly grateful for the varied de- 
lights of the tour so far. 

Peter Clarke Is a fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cumbridge. 

Barrc ) . There was widespre ad hostility 
from civil servants especially in the 
finance and industry ministries who 
resented the usurpation of their pre- 
roEa lives by planners. Finally, private 
sector industrialists lost interest as the 
planning consultations no longer pro- 
vided useful information. 

This last and most crucial problem 
reflected the growing difficulty of fore- 
casting, itself the result of the trans- 
formation of France into a major 
trading economy just at the time when 
international economy stability was 
starting to disintegrate. Prediction had 
been easier from 1952 to 1973 when the 
international situation was relatively 
stable and France's role in it rather 
limited. 

Howard Machin 

Howard Machin is lecturer in the 
department of government at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 
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The editor of Pleasure, Preference and 
Value writes in her introduction that in 
the last three decades aesthetics has 
undergone a transformation from the 
barrenness, dullness, dreariness, pre- 
tentiousness and vneuity to once again 
achieving vitality and respectability as 
a legitimate object of philosophical 
study. Hie decline was due to the 
scarcity “or good work applying philo- 
sophical expertise in an area as yet 
hurdly disturbed by the techniques or 
linguistic analysis . Here then, the 
reason for the decline is identified as 
one of approach or method. Linguistic 
analysis is advocated as a way of 
achieving the desired philosophical 
rigour. The dispute about method is, 
however, far from over. 

In recent yeurs a number of nest lie 1 1 - 
cians. the late David Pole prominently 
among them, crusaded for a rejection 
of the sort of abstract theorizing, often 
generated by linguistic analysis, which 
eharuclerized recent work in philoso- 
phy and was, find to sonic extent still is, 
endemic to aesthetics. A serious con- 
cern for philosophy can and should go 
together with a direct concern for 
artistic vnlues. This involves under- 
standing something of the relationship 
between thu spectator and the work of 
art. By the very nature of such rela- 
tionships, which arc rich in all kinds of 
emotional attitudes, to try to give a 
strictly “academic” account is to blind 
ourselves to important facts about our 
form of life. This is not just an 
academic matter and could not charac- 
teristically be so. For a philosopher 
and, specifically, for on aesthetician, 
the problem is one of how to describe 
this kind of understanding in genera) 
terms. ... „ . 

The nine papers in this collection 
illustrate both methods, so that the 
volume caters for the various prefer- 
ences of its readers. They were first 
presented at meetings of the Thyssen 
Philosophy Group and are here pub- 


a Docm's persona and its author - role of emotions in aesthetic experi- 
cilEcro, bo^hbeing capable of "speak- en«. He ague, lhi.t«rt works do no 
imi in i nocm" - J M. Cameron, by just communicate feelings but that 
arguing tfat modern autobiography is through them we may find ' oujjgjes m 

s2$E£S£ci 

l®, i._ ., n itr “cnistcmolngical soli- part of an emotional relationship to a 
Sg- Hi. Ser SfTrncwilh a feeling, work of art This treatment offers a 
of de e p f rust rat ion because the ques- vivid example 
tion of what is involved in self-know- mentioned earlier, where one s la 
ledge, a question which is crucial to his fionsliip to a work of art is of en 
topic, is not even raised. Instead we get importance. He wntes. 
sonic stimulating remarks in passing . . . how my being situated thus and 

which are then left hanging in the air. so here and now bears on how 1 

The remaining papers are preoccu- relate to the world as juch. And 
pied with important issues in philoso- thesearebeliefsthattaketheformof 
phy of mind and how these affect feelings since it is feeling, construed 
problems in aesthetics; here the main as the bestowing of resonance and 
concern is with feeling. In this group, salience on a present situation which 
Barrie Falk’s paper stands out for his is the relating of a present situation 
sensitive and exciting treatment of the to myself in this way, (page 74) 

Obscure ~ 
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Falk tries to show that through our 
subjective involvement with works of 
art. through the relationship which is 
established, ic the situation in which 
we find ourselves, our knowledge may 
be enriched in a way which only the 
experience of art can provide. There 
are distinct echoes of Merleau-Ponty in 
this, most stimulating, account. 

Schaper’s excellent introduction 
provides a survey of the main lines of 
argument in eacn paper, and overfill 
the volume provides interesting exam- 
ples of the many various approaches 
and preoccupations in recent aesthe- 
tics. 

Frances B erenson 

Dr Berenson is tutor In philosophy at 
the University of London department of 
extra-mural studies. 




presented at meetings of the Thyssen 
Philosophy Group and are here pub- 
lished for the first time as one of an 
informal series of volumes on various 
topics, sponsored by the Thyssen 
Foundation. 

The editor informs us that although 
there was no set theme for the meet- 
ings, the three themes of the title - 


Bradley’s l.uglc g 

by Anthony Manser i 

Blackwell, £17.50 ft 
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It hus been said that there nrc two kinds U 
of philosophers: those who, had they | 
been better educated, would have been 1 
scientists; and those who. had they g 
been worse educated, would have been J 
clergymen. Those of the second class » 
tend to delineate the ineffable in 
language of extreme obscurity. Hegel 
is the founder member of this group 
andF. H. Bradley is usually counted ns 
one of h is most no torio us acco mplices. 
Whether this charge is well-founded is 
uncertain and certainly a reading of k 
Professor Manser’s book will lead us to ft 
think again. 1 

Philosophers, except the very H 
greatest, tend to go in and out of B 
fashion and it is well to have a new I 
look, from time to time, at some of 
those who are currently out of favour. 

It may be that recent developments in 
philosophy can enable us to see some 
out-of-favour doctrines in a new light. 
Manser has tried, with a fair degree of 
success, to do this for Bradley. He 
faced a formidable task. Neither Brad- 
ley’s personality nor his style of writing 
is attractive. A hypochondriac recluse | 
whose main non-professlonai interest 
was killing cats offers an unalluring 

E etsona to contemporary taste. Ana 
is literary style falls too often under 
the charge laid by Broad against the 
writers of his school, whose writings 
“seem to start from no discoverable 
premisses; to proceed by means of 
puns, metaphors and ambiguities; and 
to resemble in their literaiy style glue 
thickened with sawdust". 

Manser’s book is confined to Brad- 
1 ley’s Principles of Logic which was 
■ published in 1883 and reissued in 1922 
with the edition of substantial explana- 
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pleasure, preference and value - per- tory essays. The difficulty we have in 
sistently emerged. It is very difficult to understanding this book in the second 
imagine any collection of papers on half of the twentieth century is that 
aesthetics where these central topics logic has undergone an immense 
wouldnot be discussed in some way. In change and development in the last 


would not be discussed in some way. In 
this case, the concerns of the contribu- 
tors are too diverse to allow of the 
identification of any unifying theme 


hunched years and since the Second 

tore are too diverse to gUow of the World War at least has been taught in f ..: udRments « and -n it • 

identification of any unifying theme its new form lo undergradiiatesl^gjc 4ere logicians would RpllPVlTlP 

allhough they all share an awareness of a now a fast-growing and highly tech- inierences k p -j p , ica _ 13 CIIC V lit si 
the imoortance of philosophy of mind, nical subject, only the elementary “ propositions ana impii O 


“St Bride’s and the City alter (he Fire” by Muirhead Bone, 1940, taken from 
Lawrence Wright’s booki Perspective in Perspective (Routledgc & Kegan Paul, 
£40.00). 


KM tirik of “propositions” and ".mptica- » 

of logical, epistemological, moral and fringes of which are relevant to phi- ■ p f Manser salvag ed « 7 m 11 « Avrnr 

saadatffigJJt wuisustAxus tSSSbetA y° ur eyes 

Uietics. They »feo share an iadebled- meat wilh & exception of Jevons's ^ ' 1 “ l “ 0|,hlr ° f pSyCl ”’ 1 ° 

ness to Kant whose ghost, though noi “logical piano . 
his •‘concrete” substance, looms large mechanizing e! 


tions . 

What has Professor Manser salvaged 
from this strange mixture? In what is a 
tourde force on patient clarification, he 


your eyes 


throughout, in one guise or another. 

The scope of the papers is enormous 
and thus one can only hint at the 
general coutent. The editor herself is at 
great pains to emphasize the diversity 
and she Is clearly right to do so. 
Nevertheless, she has succeeded m 
ordering the material into a coherent 
pattern In which the contributors are, 
to some extent, in dialogue with each 
other within the limits of a given group. 
The contributions on value, aesthetic 
value in particular and the status of 
value in general, range over discus- 
sions of the basic distinction between 
reality and appearance, arguments for 
the diesis that aesthetic descriptions of 
pictures arc reports of experience and, 
as such, they come out as utterances 
which can be shown to be either true or 
false, and finally, disputes for and 
against aesthetic realism. 

Another group of papere explores 
the notion of the self; Malcolm Bund, 
through his subtle distinction between' 


h (lie exception of Jevons’s ley s rotation essays In the philosophy ot psycnc 

>iano“. This was a device for S 1 "* 8 * ^ a . n y ins, &ht s m °™“lcv & . p. \y. Ilamlyn 

ing eiementaiy Boolean pro- ^ Frece Wittaehsiei?- Rouiledge & Kegan Paul, £14.95 

and Bradley concedes that ISBN 0 7100 9264 4 


cedures and Bradley concedes that 
Jevons “is justified in his claim to have 
made a reasoning machine". Bui he 
excuses himself From examining the 
matliematical basis of “equatlonal 
logic” on the grounds of his own lack of 
expertise in mathematic^. 

In fact , the Principles of Logic offers 
us practically nothing of what we would 
nowadays call “elementary logic”. 
Bradley docs not tell us how to disting- 
uish valid from Invalid inferences, 
surely the main task of any logic book 
that starts from the beginning of the 
subject; nor docs he give examples of 
arguments of any but the most banal 
kind. The topics which he does discuss 
(and with considerable originality) 
would nowadays be variously clasped 
under philosophy of language, theory 
of knowledge or philosophy of mind. 
And where he docs introduce logical 
topics he consistently violates his own 
strictures on the “psychologism” that 
lie attributes to Mill and earlier empiri- 


to be found in Frege. Wittgehste n.- ^ 4 ’ 

Davidson and others. But these in- ISBN 0 7100 9364 4 

sights are not, of course, either clearly 'n iese sixteen essays by Professor 
expressed or systematically related to ]-] am lyn on the borderline between 
each other. U seems to me to be psychology and philosophy, written 
doubtful whether Manser s main claim during tnc past fifteen years, have 
can be justified: “An examination of been organized into a book by the 
the differences between him anu con- addition of a short introduction and 
temporary writers may lead some of u very s h 0r | epilogue. The essays are 
the latter to revise their views. Ccr- reprinted as they originally appeared, 
minlylomc and its nnilosophv grow and including footnote references to one 
change. But Bradley s beliefs on these - ... ..... 


dearly wants to conclude that one 
cannot understand it just in terms of 
the processing of visual information. 

His basic idea here seems lo be that 
the usual theories of perception do 
not explain the relation between the 
beliefs one forms when perceiving 
and the way tilings seem, perceptual- 
ly, to one. An optical illusion, for 
example, whose nature is familiar to 
one, may well not lead one to think 
that one line is longer than another, 
nit hough it will still look longer. This 
is nn Important point; the relation 
he! ween belief and appearance is 
very hard to describe correctly and 
explain satisfactorily, as every per- 
ceptual theorist knows. Hamlyn 
wants to suy more than this, of 
course. He wants to argue that we 
can see why existing approaches to 
perception must inevitably fail here. 

I doubt that many psychologists will 
be convinced by either of nis two 
arguments for this. The first is that any 
information-processing model which 
represents a visual experience as a 
series of stages - “it looks like A 
therefore it must be f(A)”, so that 
eventually it looks like f( A) - must be 
incoherent; the “looks" In “looks like 
A" and the “looks” in “looks like f(A) 1 ’ 
must clash. Hamlyn treats this areu- 
ment as convincing, without consider- 
ing any of the possible replies one 
might make to it. His other argument 
for the failure of current theories of 
perception comes from a detailed 
treatment of one theory in particular, 
that of James Gibson. His criticism of 
Gibson boils down, I think, to the 
charge that Gibson takes visual in- 
formation to be more readily available 
in the environment than it really is. 
This is quite plausible, but it does not 
easily produce a condemnation of 
information-processing theories, since 
Gibson's theory postulates unusually 
little processing of (an unusual con- 
strual of) perceptual information. 

In the tinnl chapters of the book 
Hamlyn gives an alternative 
framework For psychological theonz- 
- ing. He does this by beginning to 
> develop a social, psychology of indi- 
vidual thought. He does not describe 
it in these terms, but that does seem 
to be his intention. In chapters on 

self-deception, self-knowledge, 

knowledge of others, and love and 
hate, he brings out the dependence 
of much of what one knows and 
g* experiences on one’s social rela- 

N tionships. Hamlyn's approach to 

-j| these questions is quite different 

I from a Tot of social psychology, since 
he wants lo characterize tne indi- 
vidual primarily as a social entity anu 
to describe individual thought pro- 
cesses in terms of these primarily 
social attributes. If such a theory can 
be developed, it would be an impor- 
tant alternative to current indi- 
vidualistic accounts. It is a pity that 
Hamlyn makes almost no use 01 
standard work in social psychology, 
especially on the attribution of states 
to others. He ignores most of the data as 
well as most 01 the theories, and this is 
disappointing since it prevents any easy 
)tn comparison of what he says with more 
ul • standard approaches. It is a pity too, 

* though this is to ask rather more of nun. 

that he does not try to apply his anti-in- 
dividualistic approach to questions ot 
non-social perception. I have no idea 
how such an application would work; 
indeed, l suspect that it could not, but 
since Hamlyn’s criticisms of psycholo- 
gical orthodoxy focus on questions ab- 
out perception one might well ask how 
; — t he alternative he develops would hand- 
: leihem. 

Hamlyn has not given us a sus- 
tained subversion of the information- 
processing model. The points of con- 
tact between his analyses and most 
»sor psychologists' working assumptions 
een are too Few, and the points of con- 
tlen trast are too little developed. But he 
ia ve has made n number of, unfortunately 
the disjointed, suggestions and presenter 
an d the barest outline of u possible 
are alternative, which may be of use 
red when eventually we outgrow tnc 
nn p model. As a result this is an mtercst- 


^ H - , iiiiiJiuui, nn m 1 twiiiun ofci 1 iu, in T,i 

matters seem now so totally alien and m -f» ra ther than as chapters of the 
irrelevant lo present concerns that it is blK)k . 'mere is quite a | ol 0 f overlap 
hard to see how they could ever make h<. twcen them, but taken togeiher 
such an impact. And Manser does not „ wy revcal quite helpfully what 
suggest what contemporary views r j n Li un w h^n nn to in his more 


including loomoie re em.es 10 one ; — w „, nn » a 
another fas for example “see Hamlyn ' n e and ® worthwhile book, but not 
1967" rather than as chapters of the really challenging one. 
book. There is quite a lot of overlap 


suggest what contemporary views 
might be candidates for such a Brad- 
lei an revision. 


D, J. O’Connor 


Hamlyn has been up to in his more 
recent work. 

In the introduction Hamlyn says 
that his most general claim is tne 
“inadequacy of the information-pro- 
cessing model for cognitive psycholo- 
gy”. This theme is more evident in 
some of the essays than in others. 
Several are on visual perception; he 


oles he consistently violates m»uwu 

ictures on the "psychologism” that D J. O Connor is enieritus professor of 
attributes to Milland e arlier empiri- philosophy at the University of Exeter. 
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Adam Morton is professor of philoso- 
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Volume seven of The Correspondence 
of John Locke, edited by*E. S. de Beer, 
has been published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press at £45.00. It covers the 
period 1700-1703. 
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c rusader? 

John Galsworthy: a reassessment 

Mnstatedty Dennis Mahaffey 
Macmillan, £20.00 

ISBN 0333 3 1535 9 

^translation of Professor Frecners 
Galsworthy : rhomme. le roman. 

■„ 1 - critique social reminds us that 
Galsworthy s reputation as literary 
artist has always been higher m France 
than in England. The crusading Gals- 
worthy of foe Edwardmn novels (The 
Man of Property. The Country House 
offers a well -signposted 
radical critique of society, a homiiy on 

oroducts of imperialism m decay. His 
affinities with European realism are ob- 
vious. . 

The English reader, however, has 
always been less certain of Galswor 
thy's moral earnestness. There is some 
thing factitious about even his most 
pungent social satire. The attack on 
! Forsytedom, Pendycitis or the car- 
riage-owning class is sharp, but not 
1 bitter. “You seem to look at things 
from the point of view of a very limited 
dass indeed,” was Wells’s comment on 
i The Country House . “and I miss your 

1 irony - I see where it comes in, but 1 
don’t feel it in any way - just as one 
misses domestic satire between the 
members of a family.” And Virginia 
; 1 Woolf pointed out that social reform in 
the 'novels is merely a matter of 
1 “joining a society, or, more desperate- 
' ly, of writing a cheque,' of endless 
' practical memoranda on the subject 01 
• ^Aeroplanes in War”, "Children on 
; the Stage” or the "Plumage Bill . 
i While Frdchet seems worried by this 
: inconsistency in Galsworthy s moral 

! tone, he docs not face up to it. He 
■i ascribes the division between mtellec- 
[ tual insight and sentimental allegiance 
, at the heart of his work to the necessary 

i| objectivity of the great artist: the result 
of moral aloofness rather thnn mora 
confusion . We are told that the correct 
appreciation of a Galsworthy novel is 
i. as demanding a literanr experience as 
1 the understanding of Forster or Lawr- 
l ence; in short , Galsworthy is one of the 

“leading English authors of the twen- 

! 'naccinnat? chafEC that 



Scientific 

contexts 

H. G. Wells and the Culminating Ape 

by Peter Kemp 

Macmillan. £15.00 

ISBN 0333 25701 4 

Joseph Conrad and the Ethics of 

Darwinism 

by Allan Hunter 

Croom Helm, £1 5 .95 

ISBN 07099 1265 X 

In the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century two men set out on hazardous 
journeys to discover the secret of the 
human condition. Marlow in Heart o] 


t ourneys unww, ------- . 

mman condition. Marlow in Heart o] 
Darkness sails up the Congo into ■ 
primeval past, while the traveller in 
Wells’s The Time Machine is propelled 
fomardtothc year 8U2.701 *p. They 
both discover thnt humankind , has 
forgotten that first rule of civilized 
behaviour; eating pcopie is wrongs 
This, in brief, is the subject of these 
two literary studies. They are both 
concerned wilh man’s place in nature 
in a post- Victorian world, but their 
critical methods could hardly bo more 
different. In H. G UeUsundthi. 


and Captain. This is enjoyable and 
frequently revealing, though the critic 
stops short at his central contradictions 
wiinout seeking to explain or resolve 
them in a larger pattern of meaning. 
{One can imagine other kinds of critic 
licking their lips over his tasty binary 
oppositions.) It is also noticeable that 
Peter Kemp becomes less anu less 
sympathetic as his exploration progres- 
ses, finally conveying the impression 
that he is thoroughly out of patience 
with this self-appomtcd saence teacher 
of the human race. 

Joseph Conrad and the Ethics of 
Darwinism is a very different kind of 
book. Allan Hunter turns outside the 
fiction to link Conrad s best known, 
novels to the debate on ethics and 
evolution taking place at the turn of the 
century. The description of his aims 
sounds at times like an application to a 
research council: 

Science necessarily draws its . raw 
material, its data, from closely 
observed actuality . . - Each novel, as 
I shall argue, is a re-application ot 
scientific [ethical] theory to the 
“real” world, rendered in the novel . 

As a context for literary understanding 

l the works he has rend by Darwin. 

: Wallace, Spencer, Huxley, Drum- 

r mom!. Hobson. Lombrosn and others 
: could be useful, hut here they are 

. . titSPL in-ill- 


cSm ^ neter Rework, 
from within, subjecting the readtr u a 
total immersion in Wells s muilal aiw 


couio uc us in I. l . i.u» — 
deployed successively as keys to ind - 
victual literary texts, and as such their 


work 

ttie book Is now amiable In an Qrf ordlhilversl^^ 

different ver- 

Honed and 

sheer poetic craftsmanship as he con- 

rsl icltDfl linues 10 hone and P° lish r us w ,j lk ' 

DOilSneU ■ In his introduciioii Professor Hynes 

L-leeantlv elucidates the complex his- 
r.« f ^ tor? of the texts of the poems and 

The Complete Poetical Works of makes it clear that “there is no final 

Thomas Hardy text”. Hardy certainly bep J, 

Volume I: Wessex Poems, Poems of the later years . working towards the rest at 

Paitand Present, Time’s Laughing- 
edUcdbySnniuclIlyncs - ve „ itI 

Clarendon Press: Oxford L m y P Q can sca rcely complain if he put 
Press.£l9.50 such energy as he had into new poerr 

ISBN 0 19 8127081 in B 5urst Q f i ate creativity that has f£ 


dy ceninn 

library, but the work was not com- 
pleted and Hynes justly remarks tha 
“One can scarcely complain if he put 
such energy as he had into new poems. 

„ K.irfi nf late rreativilv that has few 


uciD cemuiy . . .. . 

Lawrence's passionate charge that 
Galsworthy's natural symbolism - Ap- 
ple trees. Dark Flowers - is really the 
index of an ugly, abstracted sexuality in 
the society he describes, is not 


me society ne aesenuca, 
answered adequately either. Lawrence 
praises Galsworthy for depicting the 
self-regarding sexuality of commercial 
man ( u a doggy form of prostitution. Be 
quick and have done" 1 . and then slates 
him for failing to satirize it. Frechet 
misunderstands him, thinks he must be 
accusing Galsworthy of a general lack 
of sexual power, and points tamely in 
refutation to the abundant “sensuality 
Lawrence has already anatomized. 

Galsworthy’s readability is not. 01 
course, in doubt; nor Is the literary 
status of his one great novel, 77jc Man 
of Property. Frdcliet gives a meticulous 
summary of the plot, and a 
incisive critical reading, of each of the 
novels in its chronological sequence; 
but this scholarly approach cannot 
begin to account for tne mystique ot 
the Forsytes, nor hope to demonstrate 
how Galsworthy's relaxed litera^ P r0_ 
fessionalism in the lesser novels fails to 
reproduce the essence of the first 
trilogy. The key to Galsworthy's suc- 

rar. O.UI. -1 1. I I.- ic neither 


Introducing Vie Complete ^ermof f 
Thomas Hardy , included in MacmiJ- 1 
Ian’s New Wessex Edition of Hardy s 
works. James Gibson commented in | 
1975 on the extensiveness of the c 
variant readings available for the * 
majority of Hardy s more than rime , 
hundred poems. Gibson could offer s 
only a few of these variants among his j 

3s at the end of the yoluj; he | 

wTOte, “An academic edition of Har j 
dv’s poetry with full critical apar- 
a?us must wait for another lime. 

JS’riMff; 

study. The Pattern of Hardy s Pot « 0 - 
has established ^ f ^Vf^inS 

^arailal 0 ^ In^hl rrold. 

^This first volume presents texts of 
the first three books of vers e th 

Hardy published, Wessex Poems 
nf the Past and Present and 

1 

1 «««»« 


parallels in English poetry, rather than 
into the tedious business of col ation. 
Professor Hynes sets about eslab- 


totui linmuTswii >11 ■■ — , 

linguistic world. He prese ills his author x 
as an evangelist nf modern science , 

who for fifty years, attempted to show , 

-inthe wo Js of his London University , 
thesis - that each person is “a col lect ion , 
of mutually replaceable individual sys- , 
held together in a common 

ha Kcmp 'then explores the effects of 
this persistent crusade . against a the 
integrity of the individual by examining 
some ol the central concerns of Wells s 
long writing career, and eliciting, as , 1 ns 
chapter titles indicate. Ihe contradic- 
tions at the heart of each: food I The 
Edible Predator ), sex (The Slave 
Goddess )■ habitat ( Tnc «e 
developed Basement ), war ( The 
Pugnacious Pacifist’’). He is helped in 
his exploration of ideas and raiottfs by 
Wells s extraordinary Irtcrai-niinded- 
l ness, the true source of Ins imaginative 
» power, which pushed every suggestion. 

■ analogy, and metaphor to grotesque 

t ^OrTthc question of food, for exam- 
.. pie , Wells is not simply obsessed with 
v diet, teeth (both canine and incisors), 
n cannibalism, and the moral turpitude 
" of vegetarians. He also provides in 
•- Bealbv the recipe °f how he hi; mself 
y would like to be cooked, if the need 


various separate rolumes of verse and 

judgment, solidly based, as it must be. 
on a considerable degree ol inwardness 
with Hardy the poet. 

Besides all the textual apparatus this 
volume contains some thirty pages of 

tion and publication of each of the 
individual volumes of verse together 
with details regarding the whereabouts 
of the manuscripts. Thy ago com- 
prise: all the annotation Hardy himself 
supplied; details of all tentative rew- 
sions made by him in manusenpt; 
identification, where appropnate o 
people and places alluded to, and 
quotations from letters to and from 


sion, but a handful of highly profes- 
sional literary portraits in the Forsyte 
gallere, over wnich towers that mons- 
ter of egotism, Soames. 


01 egotism, soames. 

Any attempt to rehabilitate Gals- 
worthy’s literary reputation must face 
tjore squarely than FrSchet does the 
charaes of moral inconsistency and 
mechanical sentimentalism, and pro- 
vide a sorted and edited account, 
rather than an encyclopaedic discus- 
sion, of the literary achievement 
buried in Galsworthy's twenty novels. 

Julian Tho mpso n-Furnival 

Julian Thompson- Fumival is a teaching 
postgraduate at the University of Ox- 
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buotations from letters lo and trom 
Hardy, and other documents, living 
any bearing on particular poems, foe 
dm.mrt.-iM of their conm<«uon. 
Hardy’s own attitude towards them, 
whether they were first published in 
periodical form, and so on. 

Particularly interesting are the links 
with the novels to which our attention 
is often drawn. Hynes s annotation is 
succinct and invariably illuminating 

rather than disiracting orsuffocat ing as 

such material can so often be. M reaiiy 
u arc j to imagine a more satisfactory 
edition of Hanfy’s poems thM this °n^ 
Nol.thc lea.r Brtract-vc ».P«; 


e, May t fbe fried with potatoes and 
good butter mnde from the milk of 
the cow. God send I am spared 
boiling; the prison of the pot, he 
rattling lid. the evil darkness, the 
creasy water. , . 

Kemp has a strong stomach even for 
this kind of culinary eschatology - ^ and 
enters his chosen milieu with gristo, 
stamina, and ^rceptiveness no^ 
to emphasize the extent of Wells s food 
obsessions he even concocts a menu 
drawn from the names of his authoc _s 
fictional characters, which includes 
amone others. Plaice. Bream. Wink 
les. Rabbits, Lettuce, Butter Beans. 

Satsuma. Pomegranate. Bramble. 

Cranberry, and the Bones, both Major 

Grant Evans 

THE YELLOW 
RAINMAKERS 

Are Chemical Weapons 
being used in SE Asia? 


V 11 IU 1)1 lining - — . 

significance is distorted. 

Repeatedly, a promising discussion 
which inielhgently sets out major 
themes and methods suddenly narrows 
its perspective to the significance of. 
say. an essay by Herbert Spencer. A 
competent analysis of WmfwiNJ, for 
example, is stopped I in 
“What has happened to Conrad s vilw 
of the world? 1 think he may have read 
J A Hobson's Imperialism, a stuet} . 
One begins to anticipate these mo- 
ments with trepidation . and the lan- 
gunge in which the transition is effected 
betrays the author's own uneasiness 
“The likelihood of Conrad having read 
this work is quite high" modulates into 
• Whether or 110 I one aewrts 
Conrad may have read .... Anu wen 
bv a familiar critical strategy anythmg 
in the text under discussion whu.li 
contradicts the putative source becom- 
es "profoundly ironic . 

Controlling Allan Hunter’s discus- 
sion is a very academic idea olhow the 
imagination works. If you can identity 
a specific source - philosophical, ms- 
lorical, biographical - you have some- 
how given the fiction not only signifi- 
cance and respectability but also the 
definiiion which narrative itself is un- 
able to bestow. At times he sounds 
{ genuinely surprised that the novelist 
“ himself is not more aware nr this: In 
pursuit of the prevalent arguments ol 
“ the time on the topic of ethics , Conrad 
,f certainly does not seem to work syste- 
J matieaUy on one writer and then move 
c on 10 the next". It becomes increasing- 
e Iv apparent that Conrnd has not done 
his homework , so that the final chapte r 
" on Under Western Eyes starts with a list 
d of topics in science and sociology in 
5 > which it is clear that the novelist was 
■f not interested. To this critic that is 


noi micicsisu. 

tantamount lo saying his days as a 
serious novelist w ere numbered. 

Da vid CarroU 

David Carrollisprofessor of English liter- 
ature at the University of Lancaster. 

Gabriel Garcfa Marquez 
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!‘ 0 ;rdo Jc for ST ori^n-l edition of | 
Wessex Poems but omitted in subse- 
quent e ditions. 

Michael Slater 

Dr Slater is senior lecturer in English at 
Birkbeck College, London. 


"I believe that these 
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"No physical evidence capable 

of withstanding scientific 
scrutiny has everbeen 
produced in support of the 

US allegations." 

Grant Evans 
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Chiid’s-eye 


reject inn nl Victorian attitiiUcs above 
all to mj\ which came properly in the 
suiface after the FiiM World War. 


Nri II «r S mi ] merit ill : permanent rebel 
liy Jonathan Cruull 
itnuik'iii'c ite Kegnu Paul. £12.95 
iSBNtiTI HD^llHi 

A S NeilUlicil.il most ten years ago. It 
is fur lunate dial Mr C.’i nail's is I he first 
biography of him. His million drive 
ainTjutliuiiiis study incorporate!., mi a 
cursory count, interviews will) close on 
a thousand people who knew Neill, 
about one ihmi of ihein former pupils, 
(cache rs or parents at Siiininerhill; nmt 
it will set the standard for informed 
discussion .ilnnrt Neill's lire .in* I work. 

j lie | lie l nrc ifiot emerges is of a mure 
limn ordinarily complex man belli ml 
wli.il to many has seemed an ovei- 
simpk message, Each lias evoked 
widely differing reaclions. In the case 
of the man Mr (‘roall confesses that at 
first lie wondered whether his inter- 
viewee!* were nil talking about Ihc same 
man: 

While one person recalled bis 
warmth, humour and fundamental 
gaiety, tile next would *|icak of ;i 
remote ami grumpy Scot, a shy and 
withdrawn pessimist who preferred - 
often literally - to cultivate his 
garden than have contact with the 
adults around him. Some farmer 


nupils have recorded his genius in 
Handling their emotional problems; 
others me crudity and ineffective- 


ness of Ills idiosyncratic brand of 
Freudian analysis. To one, Neill was 
the very centre of the com m unity; to 
another, he was a remote, almost 
unnoticed figure. 

One can add that there were still others 
who recognized these and indeed 
further contrasts, most of which nppear 
in Mr Croail's book, and yet, to whom 
Neill was not only very much an 
identifiable person but above all ti very 
lovable one. 

Neill was an uncomfortable person 


Where he differed was in directing the 
I movement hit freedom into education 
sum I keeping it there with the same lack 
of umipuHniseaii essentials at I lie end 
as ill the beginning. Of all the progres- 
sive schools f minded in England, Smn- 
merhill pnibahly showed least change, 
even physically, lie [ween its opening at 
1. yi lie Uegis in I ‘*2-1 . after two years 
siieiu in ficTiMaiiy and Austria, and 
Neill's death in 1973. f criainly on what 
he held to he the fundamentals of 
freedom in a school - no compulsory 
lessons, sell -government, freedom of 
individual expression, iioa-inlcrfer- 
ence with the private lives of children, 
the absence of all coercion or physical 
punish meal - Neill showed none. In 
some respects his beliefs became more 
radical, especially in the liberating 
effect of sex as si creative force, xvliiefi 
he owed to Reich. Neill, in Mr Croail’s 
apt subtitle, was a permanent rebel. 

The full aetiology of Neill’s ideas 
from simple and intuitive idem ideation 
with children as beings in their own 
right to the iulJiiences of Frvml a ml 
more specially of I lomer Lane and 
then from the later FtfUs Reich, is 
described by Mrt’ronll. Rut Neill was a 
practitioner who had little time fur 
theory and distrusted the intellect; and 
his writings and practice offer little 
scope for theoretical analysis. Neill’s 
distinctiveness was Hint he began from 
the child, with what it wanted and 
needed, and not from adult prescrip- 
tions about what (lie child ought to 
have or be. His, as one educationist 
has said, was n child s-cye view. It 
made no assumptions other than that 
(he child must be free to develop as an 
individual. That went with n belief, 
which ail his pessimism could not 
shake, that children were innately 
good and that it is society which warps 
them. Their warping lies in denying 
them their nwn identity by moulding 
them in the image ofwIinlioNeill was a 
sick adult society where the emotions 
are repressed and distorted, and love 
becomes hole. Even when in later life 
these antitheses tended to harden into 
opposing stereotypes of life against 
anti -life, they never overcame his sense 
of humour or humility and his capacity 



A. S. Neill 


recognition of childhoud, in Mr. 
Croail's words, as life itself rather than 
as merely the preparation for life, and 
with it (he role of the adult as friend 
nnd support giving approval, not an 
avenging deity. 

The very strength of their opposition 
is a measure of the strength of Neill’s 


successful with the supporting cast,- 
notably the first Mrs Neill, whose 
dominance he has not been able to 
convey. The only errors which I 
noticed were in transposing the fights 
with the “town ginks" from Leiston 
(where they were only an occasional 
and minor phenomenon) to Wales 


o answer and Neill's from Geneva to Scotland (understand- 
practice had many ably in view of his persuasive influence 
These are treated there and upon Neill's life). 


Neill was an uncomfortable person forfriendshipeven with those whom he 
both to himself - as many of the letters opposed, whether one agrees or dis- 

- ‘ agrees with Neill, we owe to him 


quoted i n this book especially to Reich , 


testify - and to the world . He was at his perhaps more than to anyo ne else the 
besi among children, sharing or stimu- 

la ting their fantasies, above all in a _ * « « . 

group, as when telling one of his school W Qll Cl 

stories or directing (a word which he V 

would not have acknowledged) spon- 
taneous acting. He was in his own nfMfifnmr 
words a “doer,” not a “thinker" (a role N 1,1” l,C M y 
which he distrusted); and he needed a OJ 

stage and a public: in his old age, when - — ■ — - — 

he could noionger be physically active. Beyond Progressive Education 
he wrote numerous letters to the by Ken Jones 
journals, whether the local Leiston Macmillan. £10.00 and 0.95 
newspaper about the nuclear power 1SBN 0 333 30739 9 and 30740 2 

station at Sizewell or to The Tunes ; — — ; — 

Educational Supplement. He was also Ken Jones is a teacher of English in a 
throughout his life a prolific correspon- London comprehensive school who 
dent - Mr Croall nas been through has evidently been active in left-wing 
more than. 900 of his letters - and educational politics forten years orso. 


own educational practice had many 
inconsistencies. These are treated 
thoroughly and fairmindedly by Mr 
Croall. There will not be many, even 
among those who knew Neil! well, who 
will not be enlightened by the fullness 
nnd understanding with which he is 


Gordon Left 


Cordon Leff is 
history at the C 


Beyond Progressive Education 
by Ken Jones 

Macmillan. £10.00 and £3.95 


presented here, even if Mr Croall is less was a pupil at Summerhill 1 934-43. 

plurality of their defences, different is the more persuasive part. It has some 
defences being deployed in different salutary lessons for Labour politicians 
contexts. Both therefore made head- and it is not inconceivable that Con- 
way with governments committed to servative politicians, loo, might profit 
educational and related forms of from reading it. But I felt less happy 
<l mnrt«»Tni 7 nrinn f1 nnH hnth fn n flbOQl JoilCS S SOCIflllSt Strategy lOF the 
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and exploring its links with politics, 
religion, culture, or economic change, 
historians who have often themselves 
been teachers or administrators haVe 
preferred to make connexions with the 
educational theories, problems, or 
policies of their own day. The weak- 
ness of this tradition is, of course, that 
it may take a Whiggish view of prog- 
ress, and select for study only those 
aspects of the pnsr which seem of 
contemporary relevance. Us strength 
lies in the insights gained from practical 
experience, ami in a clearer conceptual 
and theoretical framework than is 
often found among pure historians. 

Harold Silver is both principal of a 
college of higher education and a fine 
historian who has written extensively 
on popular education in the nineteenth 
century. Education as History is a 
collection of studies, some previously 
published and some not, which have a 
common emphasis on methodology. 
Silver surveys the state of play in a 
variety of fields, and lays down an 
agenda for future research which 
would fuse the strengths of the old 
tradition with the requirements of 
sophisticated social history. His com- 
ments on what historians have been 
doing and how they have fallen shod 
are based on impressively wide read- 
ing, for Silver is as familiar with 
American work as with British, with 
unpublished theses as with the latest 
monographs. 

He cites more than once Keynes's 
dictum that “a study of the history of 
opinion is a necessary preliminary to 
the emancipation of the mind. 1 do not 
know which makes a man more con- 
servative - to know nothing but the 
present, or nothing but the past", and a 
unifying theme of the book is this 
"history of opinion”; Silver argues that 
historians have too often looked at 
institutional change in isolation from 
its political and intellectual context, or 
taken too narrow a view of the kinds of 
opinion which mattered. The first 
section, covering Victorian popular 
education, reprints two substantive 
articles, on Robert Owen and on 
factory schools, but also draws our 
attention, notably in a stimulating 
essay on the 1870s, to figures who have 
been neglected by a selective and 
present-minded approach, and jo epi- 
sodes which historians have failed to 

i see as problematic. 

, Why, for example, have the con- 
tributions to education of men like 
George Combe, Herbert Spencer, and 

I Lyon Playfair dropped out of memory? 

■ why did opinion on state intervention 

5 change, and why did compulsory 

■ education become accepted in the 

1 1870s after being resisted for so long? 



professor of medieval 
miverslty of York. He 


“modernization” and both relied to a aboul Jones s socialist strategy for the abo ut free education a iiiue ia«n./ 
large extent on the use of pressure- future. Tins depends on politicizing silver rescues from neglect that impor- 
aroup tactics trading on a conception teachers and their unions more than t ant Victorian institution the National 
of educators’ as ideologically neutral has been done, and building stronger Association for the Promotion of So- 
nrofessionals links with the rest of the labour dal Science, and the relationship be- 

that Ihis nrthndoxv is movement. But on what Jones repe- tween social science and educational 
Jones arguesihatthis 0 h ^ | a tedly singles out as the major issue of re f 0 rm is a theme which is pursued in 

n Sn n ,?,?ni v s central Diace in lhe da 7- namely, the relation between essays on contemporary controveretes 

S^and DroereLreism is education and work, he has curiously about education and social inequality, 
educational policy and little to say. If socialists are to ao The longest essay in the book is on 

under threat frem crude edu nai ^ eyon ^ progressivism then they need a “expectations of higher education , 


(One could ask the same question 
about free education a little later.) 


throughout his life a prolific correspon- 
dent - Mr Croall nas been through 
more than. 900 of his letters - and 


Silver rescues from neglect that impor- 
tant Victorian institution the National 
Association for the Promotion of So- 
da) Science, and the relationship be- 
tween social science and educational 


?!!!!!,¥ ' Tfs-u att A nrnnrpuivism is eaucauon anu wui*. nc n» vuiiuua.y aDOUI eOUCBUOn ana SMI 

educational policy « me lo If socia,ists flre to f° The longest essav in tl 

f The ^irst series of be y° nd progressivism then they need a “expectations of highei 
utilitarianism. The first sen or , f concept, on 0 f w hat an accept- andwith one on “the li 
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The book bus two major aims. The 
first is to offer a socialist analysis of the 
partial successes and larger failures of 


annihp Pl^wden nirimarv ™>uld be under socialism - and a S- confiised and often contradictory 

and the progressive iPlowaen pn ry s p ec j^ cat j on 0 f wbat that socialism debates in the twentieth century about 

schools as their maul gargets ‘ WO uld be like. Nevertheless, 1 am sure the purpose of liberal education, spe- 

ceeded in fomenting populist anxi ,k a , u n , E k gc nut hie nm»r ™ uih.-ti „nMtinngiicm tnriai nwH. 


more than. 900 of his letters - and educational politics ror ten years or so. utilitarianism. IH ‘ clearer conception of what an accept- 

author. Indeed, it was largely heca use His lucidly written book is a result of attacks was mounted by the mairuy aWc re | ation between education and 
of his writings that he made himself a his reflections on those years oF social- right-wing contributors ito rne ibibck WQrk . and therefore the economy) 
public figure and Summerhill interna- isi hope and frustration, deepened by Papers who took th e comprehensive wou|d ^ un( j er socialism - and a 
tionallyknown. placing an historical perspective on and the proMessive Plov^en pnmary . fica , jon of what lhat 

Recognition did not come easily; in what he conceives to be the crisis in schools as their mam targets ana sue- wou)d be )ike Nevertheless, 1 am sure 
the for him fundamental sense of contemporary education. ceeded in fomenting popuust Muaeues lha , Jones has put h j s fi nger on what 

having gained acceptance for his ideas The book bus two major aims. The about standards, discipline, ana soon. (he pro bi em [ s _ cven jf j e ft and right 

on education, Neill would have denied first is to offer a socialist analysis of the j n response the Labour Party did conceptualize it differently. 

that he had ever gained it at all; and partial successes and larger failures of no jhing to investigate or rebut the 

despite having in his Inst decade made the reformist educational orthodoxy alleged failures in the orthodoxv. In- Grenville Wall 

Summerhill for the first time financial- which has. until recently, dominated deed, it was James Callaghan who took 

ly secure through the huge sales of his schooling policy. The second is to use lhe initiative in withdrawing official Orcm dle Wall is head of the school <>i 

books and the influx of new pupils they this analysis as a basis Tor sketching a stale ilDDr0 val of it when he launched .uii/ wli'niViiir ximlirt ill 

brought from the United States, Neill 
died u greater pessimist than he began . 

For pessimism was integral to Neill's 
temperament. Born in 1883, the third 

■ • .LII.I 


"expectations ox nigner eaucauuii , 
and with one on “the liberal and the 
vocational”, which is _ mainly about 
secondary education, it disentangles 
the confused and often contradictory 


partial successes and larger failures of 
the reformist educational orthodoxy 
which has. until recently, dominated 
schooling policy. The second is to use 
this analysis us a basis for sketching a 
socialist strategy for the future. 

The reformist orthodoxy that he 
examines is constituted by two pillars 
of doctrine: those of equality of oppur- 


Grenville Wall 


Grenville Wall is head of the school of 
Dhilosunhv and religions studies at 


sons. “My father did not care for me ns signified the same tiling to all us 
a boy” . he wrote in his autobiography, adherents. Equality of opportunity has 
Neilt! Neill! Orange Ted. published hcen defended oil egalitarian grounds 
shortly before his death. Mr Croall has and fur its supposed economic re- 
had to draw heavily upon Neill’s words. Piogrcsslvisin has an even more 
account there of his early Life, now chequered hisuiryordefcnces and, like 
largely beyond oral reach, ft depicts a its companion in orthodoxy, has been 
characteristic upbringing dominated defended on economic grounds us well 
by the thient of poverty. Calvinism as Tor ils intrinsic merits. Despite these 
and. from his mother, petty snobbery ambiguities each pillar lias succeeded 
which bred authoritarianism, guilt and m gaming the omci.il approval of the 
hypocrisy. It was against these lhat two main political parties in their 
Neiif. like many of his generation, respective periods of government since 
reacted all his life; and in seeking the way. 

emancipation from those attitudes he An historical exaniiu.it ion of lhe 

. . ‘r . . ... .... c:„. Liikco.iucnl rntm'rt ill lhi>kn 


stale approval of it when he launched philosophy and religious 
the “Great Debate" . The main nrnctic- Middlesex Polytechnic. 
ul outcomes of this debate were further 
restrictions on public educational ex- 

penditurc (made legitimate by calling # 

into question the supposed economic ¥ AQl^fllVI fY 
claims made by the orthodoxy) and the ¥¥¥¥¥ 

establishment of new schemes of low- " 

level vocational training. • i.l_ - 

Although egalitarian progressivism HI 
has made some real gains Jones argues 
lhat its defenders have nevertheless lost --.i. 
the initiative and conceded the high |)HSL 

f iuuml of debate to their opponents. ^» *'**-*•' 

fe offers ii nuniher of expluuu lions nf 

why this is so: the orthodoxy's prnpo- Education us History: Inter 
nents were too uncritical of us nersis- nloeteenlh and twentieths 
lent ambiguities: they relied loo lieuvi- ei |ucatiDn 
ly on Male putrunage and without muss . „ , , 

support the orthodoxy became too . f , 

vulnerable to desertion by the state; . ,^ n d ^ 

they never adequately answered the ISBN 04 16 333 10 9 and 33. 
attacks of the cultural elitists or re- -n,* 


Education us History: Interpreting 
nineteenth and twentieth-century 
education 
by Hiirold Silver 
Methuen, £12. 50 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 4 16 333 10 9 and 33320 6 


pmancinurion from those attitudes he An historical examination of the , , ,°Vlk f r , r , c ’ The history of education in this country 

wik desnitc the enormities of the First roots and subsequent careers of these '^p 0 ^ 0 !^>siUon in the has developed as a branch of educa- 

World $nr fortunate to have been (wo pillars reveals Imw they achieved !l?h l of B!ucfc Pll P er n,ltl olher LTI * tlonal studies rather than of social 

bora when he was. He was able to catch official reeogmiioii. Jones claims that . . history . Instead of seeing education as 

the' new tido of self- liberation and the both benefited from lhe convenient This- the analyucal part of the book- one of a number of social institutions 


the purpose of liberal education, spe- 
cialization, vocationalism, social need, 
and so on. This is an important con- 
tribution to current discussions of 
higher education which deserves to be 
widely read. It is valuable for its wide 
range of reference to what has been 
written and said in very diverse quar- 
ters since the Second world War, and 
for an approach which emphasizes the 
expectations of those outside the sys- 
tem - students, parents, employers, 
politicians - rather than the ideals and 
interests of the professional educators. 

Silver avoids offering his own pre- 
scriptions for the future; indeed, even 
when discussing the past, he seems 
deliberately to eschew bold interpreta- 
tive ideas. The strength of his book, 
and what makes it stimulating reading, 
lies in the detail: in the ability; of an 
incisive and original mind to bring out 
the complexities and subtleties of his- 
torical questions, to clarify confus cd 
debates, to show up the weaknesses 
anil inadequacies of other historians 
arguments, to make suggestions for 
new tines of interpretation and re- 
search, and to demolish conventional 
pieties. 

Robert And erson 

Robert Anderson is lecturer in history at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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Newton’s 
editor 

Cotes - Natural Philosopher 
by Ronald Cowing 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
IS BN 0 521 23741 6 

This is eminently a book for niathc- 
ntaticians. Although Roger Cotes is 
best remembered as editor of the 
5 Kond edition of Newton s Princtfia 
and author of a controversm preface 
to lhat book, his real intellectual 
distinction was in pure mathematics. 

Cotes’s spiral, Cotes’s factorization 

theorem and Cotes’s interpolation 

formulae (also, to be appropriately F ^ ureofaR 
named after him, rather than after 
Stirling and Bessel, according to | Mr fai;t Q, teSj y; 
Gowing) are, if not vivid at feast suffered fro 
historical reminders of the man . of athematia 

forborne to thank Cotes by name for his . 

considerable and fertile editonal Ku P en 1 
labours. //fli 

The kind of thing that moved 0 yf/ Jg histo 
Cotes to excitement may be found in * fl( Jmpe 
a letter written shortly before his & 
dcath at the age of not quite 34 years 
Geometers nave not yet promoted * 
the inverse method of fluxions [in- fj I 

tegration] by conic areas, or by J 

1 measures of ratios and angles, so 

far as it is capable of being prom- fV 

oted by these methods. There is an Illvf 

• infinite field still reserved, which it 

has been my fortune to find an Qn Monstt 
1 entrance into. Not to keep you any . Ambro | 
; longer in suspense, I have found (ranBlBtcd 
out a general and beautiful method . 

by measures of ratios and angles 
for the fluent [integral] of any University 
quantity which can come under ISBN 0 -2 

tnis [following] form . ■ ■ [ctc| Ambroisc 

This was a sequel to his great workon man who ( 
integration by the use of logarithms, not aoodfc 
the subject of Cotes’s unique pub- ve j 0 p C d th 
lication in his lifetime, “Logometna • j n 
1 m. Traits.. HI 4 ) But calcute , imbs , mc 
: was not Cotes s only interest m lemporar , 

mathematics, as may be seen from he 

Ms sub-tabulation methods, where sur _ ei y 

(writes Mr Gowing): „ , 

Cotes is just akead of*the^ field. Here 
His notation is ingenious, his de- Pare 
scription clear, his proofs sparse or J«ep ,e ® 
absent. Delay in publication meant editor to 
that Brook Taylor published his W me 
Methodic incrementorum directa el mm 
inverse (1715) first. t 

■To a non-malhematlcal reader the P 
author seems lo convey the broad 
nature, context and significant* of 
; Cotes’s mathematical papers with as P S 
much clarity as the case allows. For 
* the technically qualified reader he . a 
provides an interpretation and analy- 1 e j*L ts » 

! sis without precedent. . i; te rarv 

Having said that, and having . stuc 
agreed that the efforts in obserya- 
tional astronomy of the first Plumian The 
Professor of that science at Cam- has . tn « 
... bridge were negligible, it may wthott 

T pethaos be remtted that in the one Pallistei 



Figure of a marine lion covered with scales. From Ambroisc Part's Des Monstres. 


mathematical silence. The stamp of the P°™° n , \nDes Monstresl Was convol 


of illustrating the shortcomings of 
orthodox Christianity. 

James Jacob’s book is an attempt 
to determine the common denomina- 
tor of these divers writings. In sub- 
jecting these and other works by 
Stubbe to close scrutiny, he argue*, 
that Stubbe was a much more consis- 
tent, radical thinker than he has 
often been given credit for. He 
claims that Stnbhe combined political 
ideas which owed something to Tho- 
mas Hobbes with dcislic views in 
religion nnd vitalise ideas in science, 
he endowed matter with a life of its 
own in contrast to the mechanistic 
worldview of contemporaries like 
Robert Boyle in which inert matter 
was supervised by a providential dei- 
ty. After 1660 it is argued that Stub- 
be remained a radical but had to 
express his views more cryptically, so 
that his public utterances have to be 
read through a sort of filter to under- 
stand his true meaning. 

All this provides a fascinating in- 
sight into a little-known thinker, and 
Jacob is perhaps at his strongest in 
analysing Stubbe’s fertile ami hetcr- 
, odox political and religious ideas. 

■ Even liere, however, some of the 
! readings postulated are somewhat 
; convoluted, while more serious ims- 


moded. 

Rupert Hail 

Rupert Hall was formerly professor 
of the history of science and technolo- 
gy at Imperial College, London. 

Appealing 

monsters 

On Monsters and Marvels 
by Ambrolse Part 
translated with an introduction nnd 
notes by JanlsL. PallUler 

University of Chicago Press, £14.00 
ISBN 0 226 64562 2 


ne trying iu uc uw — - - - 
ordered syntax? Was he trying to be 

qU Nor ? is there much justification for 
regarding this collection of stories 
and woodcuts as a “technical treatise 
on birth defects” or ns an cmbryoni- 
cally scientific attempt to “natural- 
ize” monsters. No doubt Pari s work 
as a surgeon gave him a professional 
interest in how the process of human 
reproduction might go wrong, and 
certainly Des Monstres follows natur- 
ally his discussion of generation; but 
his search among the current theories 
of sexual reproduction was not n 
learned one and is little more than a 
justification for the woodcuts. Par 
more thorough discussions about 
variation and its causes were to be 
found among the anatomists (for ex- 
ample, Bcreiigario da Carpi and byi- 

V ‘ No, Pnrfi collected the pictures and 

i- i .1 initk mnrP thfll) llA.il 


rroiessor ot that science ui *-<»■»- 
bridge were negligible, it may 
perhaps be regretted that in the one 
book likely to De devoted to Cotes in 
a century, virtually no attempt is 
made to study him as an associate 
wid follower of the great Isaac New- 
ton. Although the Principia had been 
published for 22 years when Cotes s 
personal contact with Newton began, 
Newtonianism in the large and open 
sense was only just beginning in 
J709, and Cotes’s role in it was far 
from inconsiderable. That famous 

S reface and Cotes's remodelling of 
te revised Principia into virtually 
lhe text we have today are worthy 
more attention than they receive 
from Mr Gowing. 

More might have been said too of 
Cotes as a teacher of experimental 


ISBN U 440 0^* su ^i^me tcx t with more than half 

Ambroisc Partf (d5 10-1590) was ilhe fln pp eye on t |ie popular market, 
man who discovered that boiling oil wa .. Hum y n! , ity ncver ceases to like 
not good for gunshot wounds. He abode- mQ1)SteTS *’ i observes anotheThistoric- 

velopcd the iise of ligatures an the arter- ^ terat0 | 0g i st quoted by Palhster, 

ies in the case of severed £ imputed ^ parf was w ^| equipped to supp- 

limbs, and it was generally held by con that demand. To seek causes in 

temporary surgeons anil later lustonans sexua j infirmity and deviiuice, to 
that he had advanced the craft of look for effect , , n hermaphrodites, 
surgery. changes of sex and beast-men, to 

Here Professor Paliister presents mvalni t liberally with exphea pic- 
Par6 as a literary figure. It is tures an( j a direct vemacular adds 
accepted licence for a biographer or raore lo Renaissance pornography 
JStor to press that his subject esire- th p an t0 incipient saence, ^and .more 
daily merits attention, and when Pal- to a recurrent publishing opport y 
lister implies that Part could be con- thfln t0 a “genre of literature ■ 

oneniw? fiounsh ' of ^stification But Roger F ren ch • 

»pJWvS r Kc ns& fi H cS& Med ' 

literary genius is a rare tre JJjI1£l11S|Ia1 

the student of literature . O 

The first difficulty the historian j J m 

deism 

; WjSS&’aS 

; SiianS; and his French was not by James R. Jacob 
; either. His syntax was Cambri dge University Press. £19.50 

i “chaonc", his vocabulary coarse, his ISBN 0 52 1 24876 0 

s sentence structure tnroheren , cry ^ (1632-76) is pernaps 

; sswsgstf-v. Bfaa-fvifa 

ture"? If so, what i5 htertture? We « jn which stubbe subjected the 
all know *it is an educational disci ,n ions 0 f t hc recently founded 
pline, and we would pe frtjjW* to hostile and derisive scru- 

matter° is^’wriSng which has tiny ^ jn Stubbe^ liter- 

a-jBEftSTtfr. -y en te Vi M Mf . I 6 d 0 «n 

It is the very absence of form, the " ^ b ut firmly radical tracts 

“free drift" of Part’s text that charms idiosjn publication that 

mSSTiikI which she tnes to pre- to the ^ £ #t sta „ e s of the Inter- 


reauinga uu3.,iia>v« — 

convoluted, while mure serious ims- 
eivinRS are aroused by the much 
broader claims that Jacob make* for 
the significance of his subject, l or be 
wishes to see Stnbhe ns one of llu. 
founders of English deism, acclaim- 
ing him the crucial “missing hiik 
between the radicalism ul the liri- 
glish Revolution mid later authon. 
like Charles Blount and John 1o- 
latid, whom, it is chimed, Stubbe 
influenced. Hence Stubbe s attack on 
the Royal Society would take on :i 
significance in relation u» the broatiet 
"dialogue’’ that J nines Jacob, in con- 
junction with Margaret Jacob, has 
perceived between the mechanistic 
science of Boyle and Newton and the 
vitalist philosophy of thinkers like 

^IHs'tnie that Stubbe ’s work was 
known to Blount, who pliigiunzeit 
the Account of Mahometanism 
out acknowledgment: but Jacob is 
attempt to assert a significant mnii- 
encc for Stubbe on early deism in- 
volves building n grent dea on very 
insubstantial hints, while efforts tn 
identify a party of “Stublnans ate 
based largely on iiMnualions. Hw 
: evidence for seeing Stubbe as the 
t target of one of Boyle s major 


Notion of 
rebirth 

Astrology In Ihc Renaissance: the 
zodiac of life 
by Eugenio Garin 

Routledgc & Kegnn Paul, £10.95 
IS BN U 7HX) ¥259 H 

Eugenio Garin is a leading Italian 
historian of Renaissance thought, 
and this short work (only 112 pages 
of text), consisting of four Lec- 
tures first given at the College de 
France in W75. summarizes the re- 
sults of his researches published in 
full elsewhere. 

His opening theme, an attack on the 
“commonplace” theory that the Re- 
naissance witnessed a new, clear ait- 
ferentiation between prophetic and 
mathematical astrology (or astro- 
nomy), will find ready acceptance 
among English readers. The survival of 
astrological influences among much 
Inter scientific writers in this country, 
from Bacon to Newton, is by now 
1 familiar. . 

The core of Garin's book is an ex- 


jnathematics, with which Mr Gowing 
« rightly primarily concerned, 
Cotes’s achievements and the relative 
wglect of them later are only explic- 
ate when considered in the context 
of the early movement of British and 
continental mathematicians along di- 
verge though parallel paths. The result 
that (as is uoteo in a particular 
“Wance) ‘‘before Cotes’s work was 
Published, in 1722, the Continental 

... _L. 1 _ tn Jauslnn 


“free drift of rare s . t u e flurry oi puuumww 
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target ot one *■* --j- - ;;; y. , a 
works . though reasserted here on the a 
basis of an earlier article, also a- c 
mains hypothetical, dependent in l( 
part on a cut and dried distinction ,j 
between orthodox and . . he, ?FP ,P^ 
cosmologies which is at odds with the 
confused state of opinion on such A 

matters at the lime. . i ;i 

Equally unsatisfactory is the react- . 
ing given of Stubbe’s attack on the , 
Royal Society. 1 lis voluminous tracts 
ure sifted for hints of opinion j I us- 
trative of his circumspect radicalism, 
bui their main content is passed over 
cursorily. Moreover, a subsidiary de- 
bate in which Stubbe became in- 
volved - concerning the respective 
rights of the London Physicians and 
Apothecaries - is ignored altogether, 
a rather suspicious omission in a 
work that claims to do jusnee to 
Stubbe's ideas as a whole. The truth 
is that thc filter through whwHi Stub- 
be is presented tends to distort his 
contemporary significance. As Jacob 
admits. Stubbe was supported in his 
attack on the Royal Society by con- 
servatives who would have been 
shocked by the heretical views .which 
Stubbe expressed in his unpublished 
: papers. Like most at the time, they 
* clenrly rend Stubbe s attack on the 
society for its main thrust rather than 
r for its radical undertones, and the 
! subversive motives which may have 
a underwritten his onslaught on ttie 
i society merely add a complication to 
the attack without alien ng its chief 
significance. , 

. Although this new account ot 
Stubbc s ideas is intriguing, it is mar- 
„ red by a tendency to exaggerate the 
,s significance of the new material it 
t aduccs and to press the connexions it 
J. illustrates too far. It illuminates com- 


L II L *J* - * — . 

nlo ratio ii of astrology’s central rote in 
humanist debate in fouilecnlh-eenlury 
and fificcnth-century Italy. He points 
out that the very notion of Renaissance , 
rebirth, was closely linked to long- 
standing astrological theories explain- 
ing the rise of new civilizations ax a cyc- 
lical phenomenon determined by the 
Great Conjunctions. 

Humanism responded to astrology 
in an ambiguous and often divided 
way. It warmed to the promise of an 
■ordered law of nature hut shrank 
from the implications of a rigid de- 
terminism binding men and empires 
Hiul denying the freedom nnd dignity 
of the individual. The ambiguities 
deepened with the arrival of neo- 
platonic and hermetic ideas from the 
East, reaching Italy from Greece 
The influential Picatrix ravelled 
together religion, astrology, magic, 
myth and science in a tnngled synUj. 
,csis which undermined any attempt to 
separate "science” from the occult. 

In lhe later sections of the book. 
Garin focuses in depth on three im- 
portaiu figures representing the ma- 
jor standpoints in contemporary de- 
bate. Ficino championed a form ot 
astrology translated into neo-platonic 
: nnd hermetic terms. Pumponuzzi by 

' contrast saw it as a rigorously Uialis- 
1 itic force, determining even the rise and 
1 imminent fall - as he thought - of the 
* iChristinn faith . Against them Pico della 

e Mirandola in the Dispuianones posed a 
1 .direct challenge to astrological prophecy 

iand fatalism and. more broadly, aimed 
" .at the restoration of the libe ny and digni- 
e ty of thy will in every field." 

! The ensuing debate was lengthy 
1 and thc outcome of the campaign to 
free science and thought from a false 
'! conception of the world seemed 
■" often in doubt. The author ales one 
1- of Galileo's followers lamenting, as 
late as 1642. the defeat of true scien- 
,d lists at the hands of astrological char- 
r ' latans. In his introduction Gann re- 
a lates the Renaissance debate to the 
present day. suggesting that the vic- 
u torv can never be complete;, for each 
generation’s shifting and limited vi- 
w sion of the nature of the Universe 
°. b inevitably colours the specific re- 
,” 5 search it pursues. 

Although the author does not spe- 
ich cifv the nature of his original audi- 
S ence, it should be noted that this is a 
SS book for teachers rather than under- 


WSSSri SHT-t eariicstEn^h defenders of Islam: 

?ar« S they Share such emodoris earU» ; hg Rjse anti Prpgr ess 

S lasr^sss 

about the author, was rare, 


illustrates 

plexities in Restoration intellectual 
life which have hitherto been under- 
estimated, but its attempt to enlist 
these in support ot a ’dialogue he 
tween rival scientific views is ns mis- 
leading in its way as the older opin- 
ions tha t it attacks. 

^ Michael Hunter 

Michael Hunter is lecturer In history 
at Birkbeck College, London. 


graduates. It assumes a close fami- 
liarity with the currents of the 
period, and Gaiin makes frequent 
passing allusions to lesser Renaissance 
writers and to modern scholars l such 
as Yates, Brill and Cassirer) with 
whom he is in disagreement. Ihc 
spoken Italian of the lecture-room 
has not always translated easily on to 
die printed English page, and the 
text demands slow and careful read- 
ing to yie ld it* rewards. 

Bernard Capp 

Bernard Capp n senior frrfHrer m 
history at the University of Warwick. 

A critical edition (with English transla- 
tion. introduction and notes by David 
C. Llndberg) of “De Multi plica; tone 
.Specierum" and ”Dc Speculis Conv 
burcntibus”, has been published as 
Roger Bacon's Philosophy of NiMreby 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press at £40.00. 
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BOOKS 


Dinosaur 

downfall 


The (in-tit fixlincllon: whal killed the 
dliHKaursand devastated the Eurtli? 
by Michael A I la by and James Lovelock 

Seeker & Warburg. £10. V5 

[SJ1N 0 436 01 1*0 3 

As the extinction of the dinosaurs is 
an emu live topic, not completely di- 
vorce il from modern Teality, il is not 
at all surprising to see ibis popular 
honk expounding a theory fur its 
underlying cause. 

During the past three years, there 
has been much speculation on lta‘ 


ecological coa . s in u-rms of their aid to learning about fossils, the book 
Lsd seq uences, sedimentnl«.gy, and contains nil the infnrmaionrequred 
magnetic reversal patients seem to by the beginning stiuter l. well 
show not only a range of transition arranged and 
times ft.tr ihe extinctions (plus line drawings are gncrallv good, 
140,0011 years to minus 7W).0ni) a I though some, especial ly 
VCi ,rs) hut also a range nf triinsilion printed from older works, have been 
mlernilsllie actual lime taken for reduced loo much. Otherwise .they 
the exliiK'ii.uis varying from 200 could easily he compared with abora- 
yeais to J.OtM.lHIl) years. Also, even lory specimens; and it is m labora 
in i he same area [the San Juan tory where the book should be most 

Ehisin. fur example), plant and dino- useful. 

saur extinctions dn not seem to be This book wou*l not replace more 
synchronous, dcarlv casting doubt on theoretical texts, containing more de- 
lta "in sunt. menu s" nature of the tailed discussions of morphology, 
biota- response. ecology, biostraligraphy and phy- 

Thert- may be other explanations logeny, but for what it is. I can 
for the presence nf the iridium, the safely recommend it. 
levels of which vary notably between ~ “ 

collection sites. The one most E. N. K. Clflrkson 

favoured at present is Unit the — 

anomaly is a product of increased E. N. K. Clarkson is reader in geolt 
volcanic activity (known to be occur- gy at the University of Edinburgh. 
ring at this lime) coupled with the 
rcilucing nalure of the tunrinc 

get iche mica 1 environ merit. Also, at f^rsfwllllAY 
Ciubhio . F . C. Wezel hus n ow t r accd a n UlIlUIvA 


has been much speculation on the anomaly ruviv .is hlch ns that originully 
idea th.it the impact of an enormous j |SC|lvt . ri:t [ there by Alvarez and his 
meteorite (:< planet esinial impact J y,>j|cngiii;s hut this" time 240 metres 


E. N. K. Clarkson is reader in geolo- 


Complex 


caused the mass extinctions of uniinnl 
and plant species which mark the 


cud of the Cretaceous period (65 
million years ago). 'Iliac spec ul it lion 
followed the observation by Luis 
Alvarez and Ids colleagues of unex- 
pectedly high levels nf iridium and 


colleagues hut this time 240 metres 
Mon’ the supposed boundary layer. 
(Tor a fuller accuunl of tnc con- 
troversy, see the article by C. B. 
Officer and C. L. Drake in Science, 
March, IW.V) 

As this hook will undoubtedly in- 
terest laymen, as well as academics 
from many other disciplines, I fear 
they might well get the misleading 
impression that il represents a ba- 
lanced, scholarly, albeit popularized, 
analysis of the debate. 

David Norman 

David Norman is lecturer in zoology 
at the University »f Oxford. 
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other quite rare platinoid elements m from many other discipliiv 
clays of lute Cretaceous age from { j lL .y ]n jg|)t well gel the i 
various parts of the world: the so- impression that it rcpre.se 
called ‘‘iridium anomaly . As these lanced, scholarly, albeit po 
t 1 kr incuts flic concent nitcrl else where ;ma lysis «if I he ilcbnti 1 . 

in the Universe as interstellar debris, 1 1 

sonic of which miolit have been in- r) flV : f i Norm an 
traduced into the north's atmosphere uavia iwman 

by ihe disintegration of "iron” David Normnn /, lecturer i, 
meteorites after collision with the ff/ ,l, v University of Oxforu 

Earth, such elevated levels may be * 

indicative of an exlrateh-cslria! ■pnnHHBnH 

This book is principally concerned ffcjCCll 

with reconstructing the possible •*- 
atmospheric and liiological after- 

effects of a planetcsimnl impact ns a t QYAflA|H17 
means of explaining observed mass A.VF1M VrAJ-JL V 

extinctions, pnrfieularly of the dino- ** 

saurs. With some panache, the mi- invertebrates 

thuis present their views in the form r 

of a ‘‘whodunit" crime novel: as the hy U. Lehmann and G. HUIme 

bodies have been discovered in tlie ^' n ^ nd B e 5 ty P ' 
late Cretaceous period, how and why £20.lHJana±7.5U 
did they die? ISBN 0 521 24856 6 and 27028 6 


Although the authors first briefly 
review some other theories that have 
been advanced to explain dinosaur 
extinction, .they reach the (not sur- 
prising) conclusion that a planetesim- 
al impact seems the most plausible 
hypotnesis. They then introduce and 
explain the evidence of the “iridium 
anomaly" in order to support their 


Complex Analysis: the hitchhiker's 
guide tu the pluue 
by Inn Stcwnrt nnd David Tall 
Cambridge University Press. 

£22.50 and £H.95 

ISBN 0 5 21 2451.1 3 and 287634 

Complex analysis is an essential tool of 
the mathematician, yet far too often 
undergraduates being exposed to it for 
Ihe first time find that it lives up to its 
mime. This book should help them, as 
its authors have put together a clear, 
well-argued, comprehensive text 
which should serve as a standard for 
some years to conic. 

The main advance over other similar 
texts lies in the emphasis given to 
geometrical insight, exploiting the fnct 
thnt the complex plane is a richer 
geometrical construct than the real 
fine; and this is evidenced by the large 
number of diagrams included. There is 
little doubt that understanding is aided 
most directly by visuul clues and from a 
teaching viewpoint you simply cannot 
have too many pictures or diagrams to 
help the student. 

This does not mean to say that the 
authors have taken any short cuts in 


— ■ 

Kwakiutl house front painting representing a killer whale (north-west coast of 
North America). The head of the whale has been split to the lip, folded out and 
down from the body. The dorsal fin has been pulled up over the split head and the 
tall Is frirther split and folded out to support the entire structure. The whale has 
thus been anthropomorphized In the rearrangement, which is designed to be 
viewed in toto en face. Taken from Structure and Cognition in Art edited by 
Dorothy K. Washburn, published at £22.50 by Cambridge University Press In its 
New Direction In Archaeology series. 


tinguished palaeontologists, tnis oook use of the paving lemma (allowing any 
is essentially a primer of systematic continuous curve to be covered by a 
palaeozoology - perhaps best consi- finite number of open discs) to circuni- 
dered as an illustrated catalogue and vent the need for Jordan curves. Again 
classification of fossils. there is a very careful development of 

To quote its authors, the 1 — ’’ *■ — ■ 3 ‘ 1 


explain the evidence of the “indium Jo quote its authors, the book the winding number as a preliminary to 
anomaly" in order to support their a j ms » to provide the learner with a deriving Cauchy’s theorem. Even 
hypothesis, consider the nature of soun d introduction to the subject and here, they opt for generality by giving 
the proposed extraterrestrial body, a guide to further study”; it also Moore’s triangle proof (which does not 

I lannflli frhft thf»n n>tf PR 1 111. I * » L Am^rsA fka . l._ - !a.. 


replacing the symbols t and 5 through-, 
out his course by a and b.) Finally, the 
detail often obscures the main thread 
of an argument. In fact, many of the 
arguments in analysis are straightfor- 
ward, almost algorithmic in character, 
and yet this is frequently lost on the stu- 
dent. I fee! there is a gap here in pre- 
sentation, and that there should be a 
systematic attempt, even in the written 
word, to outline dearly the gist of an 
argument before filling in the details. 

This book should go a long way in 
this direction and if for no other reason 
it will be much appreciated. 

Ray d Tnverno 

Ray d'Invernq is lecturer in mathema- 
tics at the University of Southampton. 


and discuss at length the theoretical ^ _ 

effects such a meteorite collision } Br g e number oF names and terms by 
might have had on the atmosphere relating them back to certain fun- 
ana the biological repercussions of damental types”. These are both 
those effects. Finally, two brief chap- worthy aims, and the text and iliustra- 

‘A~~ ika nfntaohilitv nf A rkom Uv Until kn- 


a guide to further study”; it also 
proposes “to reduce the dread of the 
large number of names and terms by 


ters consider the probability of a 
future, planetesimal impact and the 
philosophical and technological con- 

i c in r»lal inn tn 


lions effectively fulfil them for both bc- 
ginina students and amateur geolog- 
ists, for whom the text is surely de- 


pnil050pilH.*l turn nvuuuiugiw ISIS, iui wituill uic icm is suiwj 

siderations for mankind in relation to signed. The book would also be useful 

L .. A f-i^annarlrlml -- _ 1_1^ I- mnnital fnv lfltpmvt/ll. 


such an Armageddon. 

In the past few years there seems 
to have been a trend towards the 
introduction of “experts” in a wide 
variety of scientific disciplines into 
the area of explanations for dinosaur 
extinction. For example, a botanical 
biochemist has proposed that the 
flowcring-planis produced alkaloids 
which poisoned the dinosaurs, while 
a visual physiologist has linked dino- 
saur extinction i» cataract blindness. 
As a natural historian (Allaby) and 
an eminent atmospheric chemist 
(Loveluck) here invoke planetesimal 


as a laboratory manual for intermerU- 
ate students, os an aid to the prelimin- 
ary identification and taxonomic place- 
ment of fossils. 

The taxonomic range of the text is 
broader than the title would suggest, 
for after a short introductory section 
on the origin of life, the reader is 
Introduced to Whittaker's five king- 
doms of life - Monera , Protista. 
Fungi. Planlae and Animalin, each of 
which is touched on lalcr. About 15 per 
cent of the descriptive text is usefully 
devoted to microfossils (diatoms, Pro- 
tozoa, some CiustHCca, isolated skclct- 


rcly on the continuity of the first 
derivative); and the variants of 
Cauchy's theorem are made more 
transparent by introducing the concept 
of hamotopy. 

These ideas apart, the topics covered 
are fairly standard. The book is en- 
livened throughout, however, by 
humour, both in the text nnd in some of 
the diagrams. Moreover, each chapter 
is augmented with a rich supply of 
exercises. 

There is a delightful opening chapter 
charting some of the history of the 
subject. Not surprisingly, complex 
numbers have been discovered inde- 
pendently by a number of mathemati- 
cians and yet it took some considerable 
lime before the idea was absorbed into 
the mathematical mainstream. The 
reluctance had been a philosophical 
one, in that early work hat! sought a 
meaning for what a complex number 
actually was, which only disappeared 


iLOVeiUCK} nere invuia: piailCIV.-HIHAi Wiim, mill. -n..,. nua, — ( rr 

impacts atmospheric disturbance and nl remains, and so on), the remainder once it was clear what complex num- 
sudden biotic changes, I feel that we dealing in turn with the various inverte- hers could actually do. 

I. i - «r (hie I.T-sta nhuln n II. I ....1 ...... I.,.:. .....rl Ir, 


are witnessing a continuation of this brate phyla, 
perhaps understandable but not Each gro 


perhaps 

wholly i 


desirable trend. 


Each group is first broadly de- 
fined. and this is followed by n de- 

« -i*. -2 :il -A U.. 


Although the story sounds very scriptivc classification, illustrated by 
plausible and the book is profes- lino drawings. Particular inorpholo- 
sio, tally written, the case seems gtcal points are emphasized and the 
hopelessly biased. I can do no better ecology of the group discussed, 
ttaur tu quote from the introduction: Although m general the text is 

‘ 1 reasonably up tn date, some usages (for 

Of course much of our description 0Mm pj Ci “sub phylum Trilnbitomor- 
of the event itself and its aftermath phn”; and the attempted limnologies nf 
is pure speculation, but U is 5pc- ( r j| ( }t>jic limbs with those of cnista- 
eutntion dial makes scienltlic t . t ,. ins j have been abandoned by most 
sense. We may nut describe whist palaeontologists for some years, 
in fact happened, but we are sure ihe authors' approach is sysicmu- 
we describe what could have hap- tlC an j traditional, very like that of 
pcticd (their italics] Henry 1 Wood's redoubtable Paiaeon- 

Not all scholars would agree that a tology, whiph first appeured in 1893 
major plunelcsimal im|wct could and which the present text » nresum- 
have caused synchronous world- wide ably intended to replace. Although it 
extinctions at the end of the Cre- might be argued that this new text Is an 
taceous period. Detailed analyses of old-fashioned nnd nui very interesting 


might be argued that this new text Is an 
old-fashioned nnd nul very interesting 


Results from real analysis are used to 
point, out the similarities nnd the 
dissimilarities with those in complex 
analysis, the fact being that in many 
respects complex analysis is simpler 
Simpler it may be. but the proofs still 
involve formal arguments. which will 
challenge most students; ului this is 
already apparent in the proof of the 
second proposition. 

Why is it that students find analysis 
so notoriously difficult? 1 think the 
reason stems from a number of 
sources. First, they do not possess 
much dexterity in manipulating ine- 
qualities (mid ’perhaps this is in part 
because these skills are not developed 
sufficiently in nre-university mathema- 
tics). Second, the notation is fre- 
quently overwhelming. (I am re-; 
minded of a colleague who made a 
token gesture to this problem by 


Brief 

thoughts 

Thinking: directed, undirected, 
creative 

by K. J.GIlhooly 

Academic Press, £12.00 and £5.50 
ISBN 0 12 283 480 1 and 482 8 

Broadly defined, the psychology of 
thinking covers a vast range of re- 
search work, much of it interesting 
and important. As anyone who 
teaches an undergraduate course on 
the subject knows, there are no re- 
cent texts which give the subject 
good coverage. There is an urgent 
need for such a work. Unfortunately, 
and despite some positive aspects, 
Gilhooly's book does not provide an 
adequate solution to the problem. 

My overriding impression of this 
book is that it is far too short. In the 
first place the material covered is 
very restricted. For example, there is 
no coverage of concept identifica- 
tion. mental imagery, decision mak- 
ing or the relation between language 
and thought. There is also an 
annoying tendency to provide ridicu- 
lously brief coverage of some impor- 
tant work. To take three examples, 
game theory receives a derisory few 
fines in a chapter on “adversarial” 
problem solving, Wason’s ,, 246” 
problem less than a page of a chap- 
ter on inductive reasoning, and pys- 
chometric approaches only two pages 
of an otherwise reasonable chapter on 
creativity. 

Despite these limitations, there are 
some good features to this book, which 
; I thought improved in later chapters, 
i Tlie material which the author does 


Tlie material which the author does 
cover is generally accurate and up to 


date, and the style of writing is clear. 
Where I felt that the reader’s compre- 
hension might suffer, or that the 
academic comment was too shallow, 
the underlying cause was always exces- 
sive brevity. Where topics are discus- 
sed at adequate length, the quality is 
much better. 

Surprisingly, Gilhooly allocates a 
whole chapter to the topic of “day- 
dreaming”, the undirected thinking 
of the subtitle. Although this cover- 
age is disproportionate to the pub- 
lished literature, I was pleased to see 
a good account of this usually neg- 
lected topic. Arguably, there is a 
mismatch between the sort of think- 
ing studied in psychological labor- 
atories and that which occurs in 
■everyday life. We do not actually spend 
most our lives in goal-directed 
problem solving. Moreover, most of 
the tasks we execute are so habitual 
that our thought processes are fre- 
quently unrelated to the behaviour 
we are performing. Hence, the na- 
ture and function of the omnipresent 
day-dreams deserves serious study. 

f also liked the final chapter in 
which Gilhooly provides a theoretical 
review. He examines the “modal 
model” of cognitive psychology in 
which thinking is regarded as a form 
of information-processing, analogpus 
to the programs executed by a digital 
computer. In my view, he correclly 
identifies the predominant assump- 
tion of serial rather than parallel 
processing as the major weakness in 
the application of the model to hu- 
man tnought. He also provides a 
good discussion of recent develop- 
ments in the debate about the inter- 
pretation of introspective reports. 

These positive features suggest 
that Gilhooly might have written a 
really useful text, had he included n 
greater breadth and depth of cover- 
age. He seems to be aware of the 
shortcomings, referring several times 
to the "necessarily” selective and 
brief coverage of topics. One is com- 
pelled to ask by wnat necessity did 
the author - or publisher - restrict 
such a large and important subject to 
178 pages? The unfortunate impress- 
ion created is that the author has 
done little more than to expand upon 
his own set of notes for the under- 
graduate course he presumably 
teaches. While all such courses are of 
necessity selective, no two teachers 
will make the some choices. In other 
words, Gilhooly may have solved the 
teaching text problem for himself, 
but he tins not been a great help to 
the rest of us. 

Jonathan St. B. T. Evans 

Jonathan St. B. T. Evans is reader in 
psychology at Plymouth Polytechnic. 
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Honorary (leprous 


Universities 


■D. Untv. Sir Arnold Buracn. FRS. director oMhc 'Stirling I 

National Institute for Medical Research. l Q 7l- 

1982: Viscount Etienne Davigun. vkc-presMcm. John kal5man _ thief Executive. | 

Commission of Hie European communities j. Sir iiR Lord Forte. Executive Chairman. 

leuanMaddock, formerly c ucfsctenm i wtth he Shell UK. U«™ HaU 0velsCHi 

Department of lL^a S SrchTs“ra' Ktopmcm^ M- tn' 



Defence [ simulation of sunlight I ; Mr T. p. Mnk*- 
i2».4»7 from Rugby PoillandC erncut Pipings in 
nil. try cement kilns): Mr J. O. beer. I- LWi- ™ 


SrSv.t Brigadier K. Hudson, director of the 
Army Catering Corps. 


then conductor emeritus. 


officer. University of Stirling. 



n> inhii flreen. senior lecturer bi the University ol 
York, has been appointed to ihe ehair of modern 
languages at the University of Bradford 

TV, University of Oxford electors have appointed 
LUdnrd doxon, currently chief of pe Eudo- 
wijod infectious diseases division nnd associate 


Hopkins Uni- 

wnityschoof of medicine, to the action research 
S”if of paediatrics at the University of Oxford. 

Professor Rainer W. Gulltery is to succeed 

g 

Chicago. 

The University of Sussex has announced three 
new professional appointments. Professor i 
Michael T. Summer, currently Protosor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Salford. has becn 
appointed to the chair ^ of i wMomws. At ,h “ 8 "« 
me, Dr Michael Sp«W»rd. reader In «■ 
Dcrimcnul physics, and Dr Cedric T. wans, j 
reader ItiEnSish, have been appointed to person- 
si professorships. 


Voi tluoniinK Kvcnts 


number 2 there is to be a one-day seminar 
at the University of Warwick to consider sources 
of statistical information on oversens economic* 


and markets. The course Is almcd ai (among 
others) business information oR>“ts.market 
researchers, corporate planners ^ commcrela 
librarians, and will inlcude a conducted lour ot 
Warwick Statistics Service Ljbfwy. “mm 
UK's statistical collections. Details from 020 . 
418938. 

• • • 

The newty-formed Association ofUcURn In 
Music is to hold an Inaugural enfemm ■> ite 
University of London bm t of Education. 
Details can be had from Dorothy Taylor on Ol-hJb I 
ISOO. 

Advance notice is given of the annual iwo-dav | 
conference oi the Association to r he Study of 
Medical Education, to be held at the Welsh 
National School of Mcdictnc, Heath Pjrk Car- 
dltf . on September 22 and 23. The topic ihhycnMi 
‘What management theory can offer medical 
leather*’. On the second day there will be short 
papers on areas ot current interest in mcdkni 
education, presented by members of the a « u ™’ 
lion. For further details and regisirnlion forms, 
contact Maureen Oyle on 0382 26801 . 

• • • 

Advance notice is given of u two itay f «minar in 
Australian studies lobe held on 
October l under the auspices of ihe Common 
wealth Institute. Details nrc ovallahli. from Ms 
Moggk Butcher on 0l-oll3 4535. 
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V W Parke. £16.410 from Shell Internationale 
Research (Netherlands) (chcmicaUv induced 
biological autoxidntion): Dr D. W Ahcrne. 
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purine in leukaemia plasma): Dr M- L. Buritait. 
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books); Professor J. B. Rose. X.t2.tKK) from 1CI 
(iirumaiic polymers); Professor R. Bomas. 
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nnlogy Unit study): Dr M. Furry and Dr S. Baker. 
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ihe Building ltese.irch Extahhshment imroimu- 
livc free war ningsyslems). Dr M. Coaus.O .0( 
from Wellcome l rust (gut mlcrotlor.iin Kenobi^ 
lie metabolism): Mr J. Rldil. t5l,5.1K from 
Ministry of Defence (repcliliic liftin), In army 
iiccupatinns). 

The North Knst Wales Institute uT 
Higher Education (Athrofu CiOgleilu 
Udwyraln Cymru) 

School of Education: lluinanlliw and 
W. 35» .nut 112 .W from the WcUtt OlRee 
hmuuiigi: education): InternatUinal 
CentreTl 1 2.2 10 from EEC (umimunitv links with 
developing countries). £3.7#7 from Umscn par t- 

Cipauon pnmramnic fdet cl ‘’CI n “ n p , up 11 'fSnSl 
teachers I . fSSMjMW front ODA'EDF ( U-CItnicui 
C,. -opeiatii.it links with Sudan). 
and ClUtMJi*) (enmpa ruble proiecis In Oman. 
Cvprus ami Iordan respectively): Rf *f rih . f '\ L ‘ 
«tin 2511 from F.M C. Cun^rtilmn. USA. 
b2.44U ir'iiin Unilever Ucse.ireh ami ^ 

Allied Colloids Ltd (surface jnd coIhuUo.Hx.ra »U) 
priijecls). Jt7.2h5 from A 1 1 IhMum tah" «g- 
misiry and radiation eliimtslry priiiects). LlH.«»i 
(rom Albright and ^ ^ 

cultural C.>tnmissi..n of EEC. 
r-s ores. Dairies. 12)7 .572 Tront SERC- 1 
r,,im British Nuclear Fuels Lid. £1.317 (mm 
■Momaitlu. fHWi front Umk-ver (industrial pro 
jectsi 


A win 


‘-■s? . 


members were ol» 

I Uoivcrsily: Professor J. l enty- pruicswr 
malhcma&cs at 

Mgy and director of the Institute ofMoiccuiar 
Biology. University of Zuneh; Professor F. H. 


Wrtthcliner . L«b Professor «l i Chemhl.y. Hw 
....a iinivcrstlv. Massacliuseiis . .1 

Die Royal 5ocicty of Chemistry and the Society of j 

bronze medal and a pnze of £M. 



Professor ieuan Qwynned Jones, the Sir John 
wnaams Dmfessor of Welsh history at University 
College oFwScrhas been awarded the degree of 


A new tour nal dedicate J to discussion of the lite 
nnd svork of GiambnltisU Vico has recently tm 

“Sri ■3SX lS SmOi.'. 0 ^. 

fllSro”nd DonJld P. Verenc. .he editor,, at 
L Institute fur Vico Studies. W F ‘ f ‘^ AvcnUv 
Suite 17A. New York. N’t IWXlJ. USA. 


SUl: Miss F. Garvcn (si ? iisiK f and com- 


nies): Mis 
); Mn G. 


Peacock (social workj. 


-■ - ; y Th- , 3lh of the Scottish cultural magazine 

roiicK oF Wales, has been awarded the degree of . , has just been published, containing for 

n Liu of the University of Wales. Professor Junes media ^ |ilMl which rcB eels the 

has been awarded the decree for his jbree Kwks- t u p Sur g C in Scottish film-making und ntc 

SSSSJISSBS s&asces 5 

entiled Eiptorerioits uml Eip/mianom. 




Open University programmes July 16 to July 22 


Saturday July 16 

HS Evotuiioa. Isisndi within IiUniU within lilaadi 

W & AdminUtretlon. Da Cltail 

7.11 ^Ss^Siretopewnt. Discourae Anatydi 
7,40* SSiSSA-A.heSr.to.lteWaytoWo.k 

^^SSoaS Psychology. Slmltarido. A WHer* 

MO* Am* tf rxe . Harrii Deed (AlOi: 

MO Foundation Course. A Milk Run 

*Z0 \^lllige ol AH the TalenU lUMi 

MT ^cLnidrig Experience of Woman. An Office 

lur a M.m, n 

iur ?SSSiO^V Co ”"“ ,i ' ,Uto 

-MM 1 111,0 ara¥fty 

. HIV SiS5SS. 1 EUun,.M.^CD J » i 

IMP luuc. Ln 

, cy:^ theCapa Vtrdc EapetbwM. I (EWpH^ 1 ” 

UW Introductbo to Pure Mathemitle* Ft™ “» el 
(M203; prog 19) 

OM Biocheiniitry A Molecular Biology Immunology 

11W S^iJS^Omituy Novel * in tqMT M“k 
■ Twain’s Huckleberry Finn; An Ironic tjwiory tn 

'1M0- DidsVm ^Stag^ritsln. The 

imp Kk-MM 

Becktnxn: OlH Perry A3I5: prog 21) 

NtCI n _ 

•«* Art In Italy, \ 480-1 5 B0 The PaltzM Fame*. 

M0 Time of Chsn^'. The 

_ . Calculus (AM 289; prog 7) 

, 7.1S* TekcommuntcMlofl Systems. Tetevtsloo fTnt, 

7-» SSta'tibuy A Molecular Biology- Chromadn 
MB i^btiie ^Mltoridef & Community Relrtlow. A 

Question of Colour, Part 2 (£354; prog t B t 


•gaasaBBi 


Sunday July 17 


tJK . 5$ i S 1; 'J5S° ii A» “» IU “‘ 

, M &fessW s, “’' 

MW Eat ^kes jTO Wjj; 1 ^^ (TW1: 


MO The Nature of Chemlsny. The OC/MS Link-up 
(304: prog 21)- 

pinoSlliy A Learning. SeU Con«pl(E20I: 

7.1 b* ^d^yehotogy. Anatydng «)>« Andyses. 2 

7J8 SSwi£^F™B d4tlon Coune - n * °* V 01 
Mnk fTtut: P™! 121 

liS^ESSSSs 


SS~"» iii^' u-» * 

s3mSr(E323; prog SI 


720 Science Foundation Course. Rat*u* * Ch,U ‘ 

,55 

-B&SSSS&i.'— A 

23ja° introduction to Piyctwtogy. Slmltariiki A Dme r- 

00 JO SSeaSwr /Sis to 

00 eyTlhcCapcVeitk. Eipcrience.ZlEJCO.proa 17) 

^TtS'c^irol of Edueitloo hW*- ***** 

»«* SaASSSTc 

(AD20S; prog IB) 

S^lTS^entmy England: - Changing Culture. 


a3( r ^Foumta.looCou*.D.«i«rfM“'t SH,1: 

« «• IMU- FwodWlm ConWrt 1: 

itL Comniunlealton dj iWf- A,w Sl "' 

ST- ‘ ’ && Onnoreguladon h. 

aft##* 3 -'- 

« g jgftjCf* 1 ’ 108 

(S336;p»Ogin | Computing: Operating 



Monday July 18 

B s!m Urban Change & Conflict. People Into Polltln 
MS' fePEkSuo" Cojuse. Tbrnsfornis.len i 
Course. A Milk Run 

1M ?ilI ,I iS , 3 ,00 “ 0,,, ■ 11,0 Fii0rl1 

gSfew* fad “’ p '"" 

I WmS?S«™ 5’ "«"»■ “ ■ w ““ “ 

us KW 1 !**,, 1 - Koo ^“ n “ : 

MuuicrfciD f A352; p^o| Ro*iI Acikdosiy 
M Milk (Ttuli prog ,2 ) 

wo ssssi* 1 tafe c™^. 1 ..- 1 

** Studies? fEZOl: prog 22) 


I'yth C'eniur, England: a Changln| Culiure. 
Ou Students 

Wednesday July 20 

B t£r I7th. Century Enaliod: A Cbmamg Culluse. 
-Peace to Corrupt ( A203: prog 111 
230 An A Environment Community Theatre 
(TAD29I: prog 8) 

?S‘ SS“fiifeSr l 3»‘Jib 1 c A T,™. 
7.4B* ^^foiy'aFSlatieu'Brie*- * Time ol Change: the 
1 MO ^^SrtiodOtJd ra |ll it * Day* Work ( P91 2: 
12.80 Ewfdhocd. 5- ID aetilng Used to School (Ml 3; 


s^SfsnJjrSL* i-.- ..h.. 

been accountant, finance officer ^“ountmi 
and hurs.ir at the college- Hivuppolntmi.nl Mlow* 
the retirement of Hugh Faggan Patterson, who 
held the post -since 1 <*11. 


Mo Conflict In the Family. The Family Network 
MB* IBM! o Behaviour. Mechanlimv of Pam 
7M ^rial genres ^ourre. Conllin ’■ 

7,4 g- Oieeclf. SStfB A Seafaring (AW2. 

17 ttl & Planning in the Curriculum. A Potke- 

««* bS«K^nle Crab Nebula. A Case 

gaM* Britian. The w *f* 

33 ^ chS: Inflaence on the DeelwontDW&s ptog H ) 

YS 0 Reading Development. Caichwori. (PE23Uprog 

tat An Introduction to Cakulua Taylor Senes 

23.20 IdsthsFouniiio" Course. Foundation Matht 1 1 

B3A0* iSo*ni l A*r* Modernism: MtneitoPodi^k.^lJ 
RmIm CdlkwikMi: Tim Btnton (313. pr°8 

»*B? yTcLurV P*-ry. Br«cht os . Poll.k.l P«t 

2 330 C^itW^l“^^ E ^ c ‘ i ‘ 1 l 01 '- '' lNr,e, " roa 
Late lolearn (E2TO‘. prog 


Friday July 22 


^LOT* M.ihcm.lk al M odels A. Method*. Modelling 


Tuesday July 19 


B BM* Modem An & ModemUm. Leger: Briony Far 

M0* ^Si^bfshortllne Processe, fS334; prog 

.ii* Biology: rom* function. Osrom.gul.llou In 
Spod.(S202;p«g22) 


17.10 kt.n'shdlripvt OoeiL The Mtwiue: Prayer in Us 
Setting f AD208; prog 3) 

2M0* Systems Peiformanjx: Hu^oFactms* Systems 
Failures Earthquakes fTOWiML^ ___ a < 
2ZM b Lniinimjcniailm. SlfUfili A* NtfiK (mVI- P^f “I 

SmS** SoSt^idences Fmndailm Onme M^un 

aa^o* sSSS 

Interview with Basil Demstein 1E202: prog 11) 

^Tl2 rt Enllghi.o»i«« ClmskJ Orebeauu 

*3M VSSSJS^Sm Oueit. A htaidst Testimm, 
(AD208; prog 17) 

Thursday July 21 

8 E» Iniroducitoo to PujJ Maihemalka. Dineienllabll- 
ily (M203: prog 20) 


T^E^iVlr^uro! 2«n pmillwi . * 

Where Kss All iheQniiJiieaane? (S237. progjut 


7 _ 50 ' iOipMO. Dlscwtna Analysts 

1AV ^votufloo^Aands wtihln lalandi within Wands 

17 . 10 * Mw’£mmunlc«ton A Sodety. also Star- 
ring . . . DFJ53; pmg Wl 
17.28 Weekend Outlook - 

• Ij^Thf^EnUtfiteitraeni. The Classkal Oieheaiiu 

0.28* ffSy Entity: a Chndns Culture. 

Portraiture. Pari 2 (A20.1; prog III 
33 jO* An Introduction to Cbfcalui. Taylor series 

33.40* Vbe^i'airo? at Edw'i^ ^ Bri**^ M«oIs 
Cow ml: Older or Chsncc (E222iWB_ T > 

34 >00* inwumentaikm. Signal Statin k» (r35tl, prog 6) 

> ropoeMd progroiMiw 
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AUSTRALIA 


Applications ora invited lor Clio 
MhitffnB pools, lw which ep- 
real tana claso on Ihs dirts* ihawn. 
Salaries (union othsmiso stiied) 
tra bs follows: Pic lessor SA4B.B77; 
Associate Protestor SAJ9.SB8; Senior 
Follow SA35.077-JA40.flB5: Follow 
3A38,140-$A35,(U1; Senior Lecturer 
SAJO.QBS-SA 35,077; Leduror 

SA32.430-SA2ff.4fl7. Further datalla 
and application procedure may ba 
obtain ad from Tra Association or 
ComrnonwaBJlh Uri varsities (ApptiL 
36 Gordon Square, London WC m OPF 
unless otherwise stated. 


The University of Sydney 
LECTURER IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Cunnl nwinhiuttin iln Ucpuuncin 
or Applied Miikirilulnclulc 

iJr"ph.iiiv (i'm^ir''urKi fjnciut 

uMtnk.plincMn Oiqi.ihiii, nlainlt). 

quMM . Ik 

h|uilni(iitKt'li'ni« ipflieiilii .tit in uftj 
non '1 .4 pplhal M«i I* IB t iiwlr i.m 
L.nllJjiLS ithhculkn KUeidi ami 
lutl»iij|icciHik b'apciMiuc nil Inicioi i* 

O pern Inn. Ra.-ivuvliof Oimpulc r-AUcil 

lmnikOi« maiMhc an iihanniK. 

An>'inuiu*ni«i" Lcrfiumhip* aKu.usll) 

C .'tuitun j r> till Ifiicc teao uni I he 

ant m ly ic m. *»«:» it* i<|ht n. >t iu pm-vt >1 

•llklf oppHnuiH'iu f.Ti rmanrrjtM.nhci 
irnmi 

Jl AUJU'I IW) 

La Trobe University 
Melbourne 
LECTURER IN 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 
(TENURABLEOR 
FIXED TERM) 

School Ot Education 


1 k<wv\vhl ippU'jni »ill 10*1 h 
S .1 ufUar> Vtuvrt Wr AL iludinchL 
Dip F-t n,i t 'ni»K.vif>'nki 
piKihM LnSttwI.iiil punldc 5ocn« 
EdDaliu (<iunciiilH.Eil.locl ,Uul n y ii< 
KUKjaJ lupem-c niunh ,il hi*k. r 
<kpn.lcicl,iAilMn<,<J mlh Pmui) 
UbulEikdpiiulD^ till .oJH Fit 
kuliWdUk ,i| rfunnp; 

liar iiLMniful appljcanr iticml J h.itd j 
kij-Kir ik-prcL ilnlaculini 

arvj»u'.uickwamv.\o<><lar, 

upcriL-nCc lm«liilf col raMMnnkdaii 
ik.cl.ipnu*ii|HKkKC afld ifce place ul 
vinn m itrewc-Mbr, nluiliimlaikn 

tsdwdalylndi) - 
lAupn l**U. 


University of Melbourne 
LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) In the 
DEPARTMENT OF 
FRENCH 

ApptL'aa'tvboiiMk’U ol «p»xl 

' llt»i‘ « in ■h-eii« jqJ a l"|k:r Jcp rt in 

I i«ikli. iniliAiibUhria'ne hcm( 
iiwkcn Is utmifiafoikn.aimt jnl r*tnh- 

, [- i k I nn Ulirt Cl ul , JIHI im J II h <• I r-o|«iuT 
■ a . p p|ic J h jia, <r. Iniin.! all ,>kvJljniiM|C 
v,(}«sr rc,*'lh«l,4if ir^olr* J 

fhi >».f,<liH ill Sc ( nil ml 

i< nltf jry rr jnJ(*/i.)ril • vie Ivm >fc .Hath l., 
<H ll. g-JIIIUml', Ijni'JIfl hMlblilll 
l-i'-'gr wmr, -<lfb I’.Kf -|l J.'* 
uiihr.l:i<iiiirsrii hiJi. lbs lloi'.in-l 

L«l4«l%i"Clhli< TV .li'iIlKi'JljJu'f 
ipaildtogi ijujif pinnaill} is ike 

Mnf m S« .1 w<i. *».l inlheOueSi kvi i>* 
pmipaiiu its US. inh. and »tU Oscspi iicil 
I'lcrf jgt in isniili 
It sbifv'l iliai ifceamlin'sc nifluks up 
Juikicnw it^si IftMuJi) l<«44 tkj 
nppeviirrpni MlIbnuIru'IKl 1 1 t'i.ii' tsi 
l«W 

i: AapailTHJ 


The Flinders University of 
South Australia 

CHAIR OF 
CHEMISTRY 

Apfli.jl.Miia iirvinilml Iruai 'n.hn1ji> <n 
am jK.iiillkiniiiil lm jppmiirii-ni li< a 
■'li hiii(i"Kiiu.iiv ,n ihr klii. ■) ill Phy.ioil 
Scisikv. Ihs I'roliMni iiHFri ipst ml i» 
plinidr kaili’i'.liipFiiili m h"ilH (1 anJ in 

■hcissiliin|iiM hu'inmii iniln I 'micr-.il). 
Al|ir. <-fll ihcliur-" un'l.i'l le,rimli 
JllllllJUrc ills -IIIkIu !< Jll JiCJilillll III 
uillil-.unJv<lidiuilim,,malini,. 
cist !!•' hsmi.Tiy: .uiihsinaaij pHi-nal 
iVlidnh ini u rulin' "nciallu - 1 III jv 

Fnifulilrivl.'inaniilciniciijluretna., he 
tiiiKTdlruUiK O Slairr.l Tioiwun. 

SsHi.:k frli,si..jl Sc tenet' I'll hi- L'nlicmiii. 
.11 An j cm I W 

CHAIR OF 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

rW. ./iruunmuri 

Aprlliilinihiiii' ini.ili.-il liun Kh.iLn In 

Ain-aie inl>roiii|<ulGi Si-U-mc lui 
i|i|.<lniini.'iiilii Uis Inundjln m I h.iirln ihr 
iiL-ul|'v,iBhlhrirddiulplaic«il<..aitpuiEi 

SckliHlnlbvScbcinliil Msthciriikal 
Set coco. The PruftHut wHl be bead dlho 
dhrlptinsiaJiinhecipslcdtafiru-vIdB . . 
ktufclrtlp boih In niciiictiiiiiil inchdiaol 
Conipam Sdsnrc m ih< Unnnitiy u* 
wfauk 1aarWnD(eapvnilhailtnufltM 
■3tKlplinc*iniiwIuite«nnw>lin ilxnc 
uklli|aiTiakir|nCo<n|MRrSclann lorihtli 
dfgRnirullul ih>m; whine u oily alnnlti 
tKubuvha used vbji-t(niirnJ lij 
ciirapiicliiguwjrlnslocl Eiu|ulrtnalna 
Bcaacirleiiaiuic miikSKdid iv PivItovi 
J.N UiinK'h.dijiimsnVilic 
b lalhcnaih.il 5> kncnlmk Unjicrvuy. 
JIAufS'llW 


Australian National 
University 

FELLOW/SENIOR 
FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY 

RMearchBehoa! at Social Sotsncaa 

Pitkraxc will be giicnlu canilalawa 
khncpcIiHlpilKicaulliiienili lie within 
i he lichbuf hxiiI iJiffcfinliMiaa. 
iiribRsanon and rnohibii: (Kiel and I hs 
wd'4>() ul puwei . ffebUcp dicj and the 
uKtoluj,. (,1 Uli'iir in nkd,; or ihe 
cunpiiHlIta nn.iltm cl m JUili nl vdcim. 

ApplEinaih>Hild atwhaic ■ iiri<B| 
piMkiilkCKdinl in llic fcnsi jl uUol 
Mid, 1 winc> annhili cibt epfkanlec will 
kcipcdclm nuilaiUikrdnth in 
ikith-pinga psn«4w-n.thi(kal S^d.il 

kiCKchinii 

Appin iNnhiigU .uhmn an uatline ul 
i lull pit<fBHcJ ir«ai,hiO|rihciWiih 
i bi r Liiii m » ll ji- jfl J n >ne , c f Ihrce 
h'lciic There iiltncfpluUonfuim 
T. >h|illl k • nut he di i a led lu i he I [«c>l « I 
lh. Di rjiln«nl. Pnd.i tn f. L. linn in Ik 
|innrn< 1 « 

ApfiCninh-ni n Inf fr.c ji an iniherm 
. bnuaicwdhib? pnuiktui.cdcMOK-w.uI 
ii'inpAiruneiu luiciliiBg a*e. 

(llaaiiarc p*m tiled kiwonUli aiel uwl 
jencnel. Aiinhlie Cnaeiih hcuiln| (in men 


lueue'pilBlNliBniaNhlc L’nnhcim. 
F.llglHo ipfawnice wd| h: Uttullnl In jo-'n 
ihs^updiaiHiii iiluuScbuni t-r AmlulijH 


t hniililliBi. The UnhowE, rrv;ll .il*c 
n(h(nri| luniile an ippuiurnmnl i’r nr ahe 
mapoiuninuini hplimUeLUnManymni 
IIAiffwl IW 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney 

PROFESSORS OF 
MANAGEMENT 

I hr Auduli in Ulahiic Vmlnl 
M«M*rnw«t 

Ibl Airtiiohjj'Ort.tiFiic ) 

Ml<l.'Kir.'pl|AtKU)h I njlt.xul 

pKIj'nl jjliT'lii iftTKlil v h.«ke ,1 iM)ih«.| 
k,i|c 4ii>i Ml- m (c Aiinivm niilun ihe 
i'luiciii'fiit*'** Si.jihthatf, The S.K.* 
iitr.ii luH-nm.' I n.^ri iorM' Ik r>u nail aril 

iIm. 1 i til Ic' rharjJmienu'etbi'Hi hchei 

|t>r Client in id 'a , di|i,ii 

ApfUk itf-iruaie n«u JI ,i jf,»-lriinitnl 
■ iliaiKLluainlbc 4IISM 
i.'tiriefiilv.ihEH iirii|><ihDliiund 


Munj^kitienliiiihc AiiSMuli.ntpilmorv 

ridih inilildci"[pn|Lilo maif jy.ccnnonJn. 

rin-inif .indumlnl rel.li n 1 . minif.iial 
f 'll c hiir-ij j . ui n 1 t.i iiunn! tr bainmr . and 
public k cl ni manage me nl l\'iv>ni 
ilMiiijnlnheil inie tearth and leaching in uni 
nun iprni'.-nillilJaie-liwIiiilE'j.ippIv lih 
e • per rcillluE line .ippmnlmeai uniild he J 
pciMin iliiiireuiiheillii liuilitinuimln 
iinileviviiilnc nki. the I Inlvcniiv may ulfei 
tinnpjKiinlmenl at Awieiuie Pintetwi or 
Pliifettiir ■rciinllng iu i|Uulinmicniaiul 

opcrkoic 

Sijhjdllocinmni hyihc Unliemly. 
jiiidovin n i ay unde r lake ulirruiedim-junl 
rlhiuhcKcaiuillaliie-uork lhcllnliuitiiy 
lete'itoihc lifhnC' till niiyc bur ht 

Ini i Ml tail 

InrfuHinMinalkifiahaui ibapxnmon. 
nindllkim ul employ men I and melhod of 
applicuimnw me lu Ihe SeCreiin fieneral. 
Amici nhnuTC nmmuniecalih Unit e ralilei 
I Ajinlwl. .16 tin ui in Sijuare. la'iutnn WC11 1 
DPI-. 

d-j uglny or employment offuniinlly ii 

Unhrcnlty policy * 

IIAugui 1993 


University of 
New England 
LECTURER- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL SCIENCE 

(PoilHon No. 4B3) 

The ir j»drne will be leijulndiu leach 
u nd e <bi ad Bale euu itrt I n A a ua J 
PiDtluein .(I, Inuipaniu piulkalclutet. lu 

i U pert ite hanuun and putigradiuie 

ii iidcB it. indio can youl tach olher duilet 

it mal be if quire Jbt Ihelleadnl 
Deparuicnl , 

The applicant i huukl hue a biaid 
hnowWgroJihc inlmalunlauiriaiaiid be 
ahle lucsmctbiiM loundeignduaircounn 
and puiigradaaie aupcnhlon is ihe general 
area ul groitih and productfnn ufmeai 
ammalt. ApplKantathauld hive an 
agik ehu rot era etc rinan degree and 
apptvpri lie pull grudiuie qualification, 
tioud op put lunicwi nhlnllhlnlhc 
Un he r»iy and Ia collabon lio n with grultn 
ardcuhci mearchorgankrailoniai 
Armldjle . lor Uw ncceutel lppUcam ia 
develop hitho mcarch In a number o« i»at 
rebec a u> meal a n linal prodoedon 
Anminuncni lumnupmceatioon ti 
PMUb<4. 


LECTURER-CENTRE 
FOR BEHAVIOURAL 
STUDIES IN 
EDUCATION 

Faculty ol Ed ueotlan 
(Position No 47B) 

APT I Haw* V> iuld hate quilincatlint and 
rape He me In Ihe eie acICr aw.CuIiunl 
hycluto|*utl!i1usaikia. Apfd evn is tba old 
aUa haw He Woe tlraicd comp* i*nc» In 
■c (rare h. bat e (aoghi al hcxhi(bnul and , 
Hfiitaiuiy Inch and b* lamillii ahh ■ r*Oj,c 
trf At'iHt'nalaedBilgriBiciillDMt. - - 

■■aJAihiatn ic echlng ihe pijr hi ilogbal 
onopimtpiijlibc iBiCrudEunluidleiitrand 
In <4*1 ai.Bliyol fahiralj-tn'aMaflefcf 
fdiBiiUmpingramrae ihe pultkxi uwohei 
icuchlitB ipnniiia Hi c and quifitaUt a eioat- 
etiliur.H ik-Haieh mcilKnli aianidiiamil 
kielaniJmehuiAlnlhcaErii'livllunl , 

In tint ncci in ibcjjumim wuhln ihe ; . 

, TcHhlngFalucaUunPnigianuiK. 1 

FOB HOTH POSTS 

The amilmmorrtuirtbe l.i iha pcmuitrM 
'L*nkiillN l’n n omiyiejrjvn ihe light in 
ni ike UieappAMuoumi prubaieimiy uheie ll 
(BntUc It Ibn npfiiifiitile 

UlhaK-eidiiii.nelHchjila' i<qe ramviail.pi. 
nud iwe pith tr a*Hand itnimal c ipeniei 
Mndwilfehoinjgui bjiMing lhowmin 
AinvdaW. 

Applkalmni uhlndirg ibe nun. a and 
adAi '<oel Hlirr i«l( itn iad diimgihi 


[**iit>a anmtjer eWiuIJ he *cfltj Ibe SiaK 
(jttna.Unlierillrrlhia Hciljnj 
Aiailiiili.hSW Jill. Aui iialia peloi ihe 


c lining ilMB. Appliiani , diuiddfurn alii J 
euTi'dlhh id.* llKeni, pnoihcli |,haili 
anda.fc Tbcmt-Iicndlhell Iciuul* .Juael lu 
Ihetiolll tfliccr Me H 11 T Bluer, muling 

■hiirniaelnpae i'ai'alcandt .inTalcriTuT 

urd ij tiding I K-p mi hat rumh*r.|ie|.icc Hie 
IVAiifuill4Hl uiunirifCili'clhe 
a*if» , n ir.r ni (iliHCiy 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
-CHAIR IN CHINESE OR J APANE8E 

Carrying with ll tha Husdahfcoltha Department. 

Cloning date: 30th September, 1883 

AppHumairuet be wall qualified In thstr field, ba experienced m teaching EngSnh 
ape eking siuderila, and have a strong research record. 

ANATOMY- SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP 
(Medical or Non-Madloal) School of Medicine 
ChMlngdata: 1 Sth September, 1BB3 

Applicants should havs hBd experience ol teaching human gross anatomy to medical 
or paiamadlcal classes, ante rtenite In teaching ambryolagy, hlstotogy or 
naunooneiomy would also 6a deolrabla. WhUa applicants need not nocassarihr ba 




madtano. 

fields (A iha anatomical idencoa and pOMihad evidence claucti axperleoce Is 
deelmbla. 

BIOCHEMISTRY- LECTURESHIP 

Closing Date: 17Ui August, 1063 

Applicants should have a first dag rae In Btoohsmlatiy or ChemMry.ahighirdagrea 
In BkKhemlalry and rowarehexpeeteflee at postdoctoral level. A aounabochgnjund 
In protein chemistry and biochemistry would ba adve n togeoua . 

SPANISH - LECTURESHIP 

Chulng data: 31 at August, 1883 

Appi tarns must hold an honours degree ki Spanish. Preference Is Jlltoly to be given 
to a candids to with special interests in modem Spanish literature. 

Safety will be eaUMIthod within the appropriate ooste: 

Medical: LMturer8NZ*25,785-$3l,l03persrnum; 

SenlarLsctuiera NZ$3!.12I-$4W13 par annum. 

Nan-Uedhal: PrafagsorsNZM 1^37-152.482 per annum; ■ 

LectureraN2S21 .860-425,884 per annum; 

Santa LMturare NZ$27 |084-8&M27 per annum, ■ 

CondMcnid Appointment and Method olApp8caBonflre*valiabletromlha 
AssWsnt Registrar (Academfo Appolmmsntal. Unlysreityoi Auchlnnd, Private Big 
Auckland, New Zealand, or from the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(April), sa Gordon Square, London WC 1 H OPF. AppScalbni. In accordance w!1h 
‘Melhod of Apples Hon', srouid be forward sd as soon as possible bulnoi later than 
the doling dale stated. 


UNIVERSITY OF ES8EX 

Department of Electrical Engineering Science 

Senior Lecluror/Reader in Computing Engineering 

AppncsMon* ere invited for the post of Senior Lectumr/Raader (salary £13,815- 
£1 6.025) for appolrtmant from 1 et October, 1883. In die field of Computer Engineering. 
Candida ! 99 should have an honours dagrse and relevant experience, together wtti a 
strong research and tesdilng record In oorruuter snrineenng. Appllcante with an 
all-round ability In hardware and software wflh a spedal imereti n iricropmcassar 
applications are encouraged to apply. 

The person appointed wU be expected to teach oouraea at undergraduate and 


graduate level and to lake part in and initials research in the field of oamputar and 
mlciDprecessor engineering. The Department has a long history of reseaiai In what 
has recently become known as Information Technology and this post la seen as 
enhancing these acbvHea. 


enhancing mass acbvHes. 
Applications (nine copies) Inriudln 
throe referees, should reach the I 
Whrsrhoe Park, Coichsster C04 ; 
by 1 tih August. 1883. 


a curriculum vitae and the nomas and addresses ri 
eriatrar (Ref . AQ/1 1 5TTHE8), Unhraflity ol Essex. 
5Q from whom further partladara may be obtained 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRA8IANSHIP 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persona for a 
Uoturaihlp In Information 
Studies, tenable I ram lei Octo- 
ber. 1853 In tho Department of 
Ubwfanahlp. Candidates should 
havs a thorough knowledge ol 
and experience In Ihe use of 
computers In Information storage 
and retrieval, and a scterrtfllc or 
technological background would 
be en advantage. 

Salary scale: C7. 180-El 4,126 
with placing ffocoidlng to age. 
qualHigallona and experience 
USS beneftl 

Further particulars (quote 41*83} 
are available from: 

Tha Academic Stall Office, 
Univorslty of Strathclyde. 

16 Richmond Slrael, Glasgow 
G1 1X0. 

Applications (two coplBS) includ- 
ing a fut! curriculum vitae and the 
names ot three lofnaga should 
be lodged with Academic Start 
Office by 2&th July. 1983. 



European School 
of 

Management Studies 
Oxford 

LECTURER 
IN GERMAN 
LANGUAGE 

(Part-Time) 

Applications are Invited 
from experlanced teachers 
of Gorman language, lor 
this part-time position 
(approximately one day per 
week), tenable Initially for 
one academic year, from 
October 1983. 

Detailed cv's to: 

Dr N. Hartmann 
European School of 
Management Studies 
12 Merlon Street, Oxford 


Ikitm | Southampton 

15w mi; 

UNIVERSITY 


CHAIR OF 
GERMAN 

Applications are Invited for Ihe 
Chair of German which will 
become vacant on ihe 
retirement of Professor E. E. 
Papst on 31st July, 19B3. 
Further details, Including an 
Indication ol tha fields of 
interest preferred, may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
and Registrar, The University, 
Southampton 809 SNH, to 
whom applications (nine 
copies from applicants In the 
UK) should be sent before 
30th September, 1983. Please 
quote ref: THES. 


fiSLilsouthamptim 

thi; 

UNIVERSITY 

I ^ T*$y 


Department of Chemistry 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY/ 
CHEMICAL PHYSICS 

Applications ere tailed lor ihe port of 
Lecturer In Physical Ghemtauy « 
Chemical Physics (Saluy Scale £7.1 SO 
X C450 (1fi)-£14,125 per annum), 
avaltsbls from 1st Oclobet. 1883 
However, beoauae ol the short tuna scala 
Ihs successful candidate may bo allowed 
te take up Hw post at a later dale. 
8aven copies al applications giving * 
curriculum vitae end list ol 
pubflostiona together with the namsi 
of three eon Hem to referees should be 
sent by flth August to Mr D. A, 8. 
Coptimf, The Univer^ty, KlghfieW, 
Southampton 809 8NH from wham 
further datalta may be obtained. 
Noue quote refarenoe number 1881 
A/THE8. 




THETIMESHIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15.7.83 

Universities continued 


UMIST | 

DEPARTMENT OF EUROPEAN STUDIES 
AND MODERN LANGUAGES 

temporary lectureship 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Abdications are Invited for a lectureship In history. Candidates should 
be sDBClallslB in Borne aspect of nineteenth or twentieth century 
European history. The post Is for one year only. 

Salary will be according to age and experience on the scale 

Raouesfc 1 lor 2 application forma and further particular^ quoting 
reference ES/87/GJ, should be sent te the Registrar, Room B9, 
UMIST. PO Box 88, Manchester M0O 1QD. The closing date Is 28 
July, 19B3. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

RESEARCH ASSIST ANT8HIP IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 

This Is an opportunity for an algebraist or number-theorist 
(oost-doctoral or equivalent) to work with Dr D. Segal on an 
§ERC-funded project In the area of Infinite nllpotent 8™PV T |J 
appointment Is for two yearn, tram September 1683 or by 

^plications' qu otl rig reforenMMA-f/94/CJ and Including names and 
addresses of two referees, should be sent as soon as poaalWa (to Dr 
D. Segal, Department of Mathematics, UMIST, PO Box 88, 

I Manchester M80 1QD. 



University of London 

CHAIR OF 
EXPERIMENTAL 
PARTICLE PHYSICS 
TENABLE AT IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

The Bennie invite npplUolloite 
(di- the above Clmlr. 


ml LOUGHBOROUGH 
= i£ UNIVERSITY 
Vjjy OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lectureship In 
Social Administration 

AppUcatkmi ere Invited from gradu- 
ate! Id udil idencei or enodrted 
dlidpllnei for e LECTURESHIP In 
jodal idaiiolslratlon. Cendidsta will 
be ootwldcred from a range of In- 
lerecb, but knowledge of end id 
tele rut fat heillh lervleei end itudiw 
would be preferred. 

Tbs ippoteuneot will be for three 
vein te the flnl teitince end will be 
nude In (he lower half or the lecture- 
ihlp sale £7,190 u 114,115. Further 
pertkalin usd appliMikm Fotou from 
hut Johiuon, Einbllrtimmi OtT«r, 
Ref: 8304 SS. 

Raatarch Officer 

Appllutkias are ilxo invited for ■ port 
u RESEARCH OFFICER In ihe 
Departnunt of Social Sdeoau to work 
oa u evrtmdon of Conununliy Medi- 
al Huufteep Teems. Applicant* wfll 
be comid?red from pereon* with s 
variety of research (ntereui, but e*- 
periesce te imvey and/or menu! 
undkap research would bu preferred, 
the appointment ia for up to four yjur* 
at a uury waning In the lower half of 
Ihe icate £7,190 lo £11.615. Further 
pardculan and applicadoo forms from 
Profeeor Adrian Webb. Held of 
Department of Social Science*, to 
whim informal enquiries about eiiher 
port may be made. 

Loiighboraug/i Ldcultnhtft 


Durham University 

Durham-Jos Environ man in I 
Iteiourcni Dovelopment 
Proornmma 

A RESEARCH FELLOW 

A Rosaarch Fellow la raqulrnd 
for work In Nlnorla In a proornm- 
me linking the Dopartmant* of 
Oeography in (he Bnjvjwjjlly of 
Durham and of OncoraphY. B na 
Planning In the University of Joi 
lAihlrh will Involve one or tha 

; oll ^‘r.t!.?no n tSiK 

future exploitation. 

wtTirrjaaagSS 
SnetT 'SSBVff' S£v«S3 : 

Secondment would ba conol 
dered. 

Appalntment vvlll ba for two 

ttsn' WBr 
M snuvi-! 

5ndmedfear a a%l«-£™vldadand 

annual leave. 

Applicatlona (S coptBBl. nam- 
Science Laboratortaa. South 

5ffiS5KV5SS.i5~^ 

obtained. 


University of Canterbury 
New Zeeland 
LECTURERS IN FINE 

ARTS 

(FOUR APPOINTMENTS 
TO BE MADE) 


The Profemmr appointed will 
be roanonallilo lor load! nn tho 
High Enoray Nuclear Phyelca 
Croup within the Department or 
Phyalca. a group which undur- 
toHns rn»«nrtli In oxprrlmenlal 
particle pliyalea. 

ApplIcntluiiH MO conical mljjl 
bo rocolvnd not later than S3 
Sopteinbor 1 963 by tho Academic 

Registrar |THES». Unlvorsi tj' °f 
London. Malol Slroat. London 
WC1E 7HU. rrom whom furthar 
partlcutara ahould rtrat do 
obtained. 

University of Nottingham 

Teaching Company Programme 
between the Department of 
Production Engineering and 
Production Maiiaponiom anu T I 
Cox Lid, manufac furor* of motor 
vehicle a Beating 

APPOINTMENT OF 
ASSOCIATES 

Two Aeaoclatea to Investigate 
work flow end processes with a 
view to extending oroun work no 
and automated monufacliira. Tlili 
le a two year appointment ana 
real a trot I on for a higher degree 
may be poaalble. 

Applicants should have n rirst 
degree in ennlneerlnu or 

:Br» ro w p 5^ex^?r^c‘^rr u r r of ^y 

ssaGSWapffjs 

may be olitnliiod from the SlalT 
Ajipolntinema Orflcor ■_ L \"' v ?, r i l r l k y 
of Noltlngltaai. University I ark. 
Notth oham. 1^07 3RD. Cloalnu 
dele 31 July 1983. Pleaau owoto 
Ref No HB4. 


The City University 

Business School 

LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Application* are Invdnd for »h" 
post of Lcciurur In Accauiltlnii In 
the City Unlvnralty Iluslnra* 
School fCL'IISl. The auCi-Psariil 
candidate will hr invited to com- 
mence ii" sunn us poaalhle. Th“ 
atipolntinonl will up mad" for 
three yoara In the first Inaianco 
with a possibility of extension. 

Encouragement will be given to 
participate ac rose Ihe riinnu «rt 
accounting Internals of CUBS 
which Include nndnrgriKlualea 
and postgraduate vruaramnina - 
and pnrttcnlar ninphaels Is buliip 
ui veil to streiigtlioiilno unit do- 
vo I up l nu tho School s research 
actlvltlea In tho account Ina nrro. 

Applicants uliould hnlll a ro- 
lovnut first or hlutier deoroe i uml 
be ntilo to demonstrate or hie vo- 
ment In research. A professional 

nunllflcotlon In BccouuMnq vvnuld 

be an advantoge. The saiool la 
Interested in 

appointing a candidate ''*}*’ 'jj! 
teresta lu financial accounting or 
behavioural accounting but appli- 
cants with olhor specialisms are 
invited to apply. 

The appointment may lie made 
al an appropriate Mini on Ihn 
Lecturer scale m.376 to C13.31 S 
per annum Inclusive uf London 
Allowance. 


Application forme end further 
par lieu lor* era obtainable from 
tho Academic noglalrar a SUrthl 


tho Academic iconiBirur - -■■■-{-■ 

The City Unlvoreliy. N °A»x 

ampion fifluoro. Loildoll ECli V 
OHD, telephone 01-293 43B9 Ext. 
303^. Please quoto ref. CUBSr 
■284/THE9. M 1 


The Queen's University of 
Belfast 

D "KSSiS«rini ,,tl 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Two now leciureahlps have 
been eatobllelind tanahla 
October 1 BBS to eirangthon the 
work tn the dopartmant of in- 

tty of on® of ih® 

to contribute to ■.prggcgrewjB .gr 
research . Appropriately dual if ted 

have* a .Variance* ‘tn* Inv^tWoS 

of reliability and yialdproblom* 

Sfffens^ss} »S2 

afeotromca ralated to Information 
Technology. 


University of Durham 

Library 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
- SPECIALIST DUTIES 
MIDDLE EAST 

Annllcnllons ar» Invited far *» 
uDBlk the Orlonlal Si-c don ! Jjfj 
LllirBry. Tho purson ni<pululu<| 
will work principally an mulnrl'ri 
of Middle Eastern and I 
Interest bul will nlsa bn mii< 

fear 8 or 

famtSfar 

JVJgSK^l th quBUnck,lln^.n 

Sf S cS°n« 

able advantage. 

Salary according to 

Farther parliculart froni *ha 

bssss 

gust, 1983. 


Brunei University 

Faculty of MnthomotMs 
and Science 

INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING OFFICER 

Applicatlona nrn lilvltoM 
trnm Selenite grid imres 
with udrnluiatrBtlve c»- 

petl'-me for n PJ 1 * 'JL 
It list rial Tiuliilnfl Olfjrei 
lii tint n bo Yi' Fn< iilh - Till 

nppulnlmxlil I" P r 1 ? 

■_-ci lit r-rni'd wllll inn nd ml ■ 
nUlrnilnii ol tlm • | i , . , “' 1 
training .rrangsmnnb lur 
aaiidwhl.il riiursu nl red I oil I 
in lh« Experlnimital sricn- 
:"s. pari Inner ly- Biology 
and ChPinlairy. Til uwark 
Ii intamsiinn arid valla for 

, on aide r able ‘'{‘VSi'abUll y 
nnUiualaxm and * ab III ly 

to deal tactfully wltll etii 
dents, acadomlc stnfr nnu 

Industrialists . 

Salary within Ike 

dh"d ■..ifs'L-MW'fs 

Dlufl £1. 1B6 London A In- 
WBbce with L'BS bnnef It" 

Writu for -PPlIc-Hon 

Form and furthar aoialli j 11 
the p»v.ognol Serreury. 
Brunei U'llverixUy . i'"* 

bridge. MlddlPso". I »» 
HPH or inljnhonv L .J- 
bridge 37l«B •'»! ■ <**; 

Closing dam- AiinunJ 

19 83. " 1 


University of 
Canterbury 
Now Zealand 

linpiirtni.nl of Evomnnlca 

lectureship 

Appiunllnii. nr e 1 'wiled 
from suitably q .'i" 
con illrtn l "» wl J “ l CV- - 
sitan'b rocul'd f‘> r . Luc - 
?ur rshl.i in 

.,i Ei'uiinmlc. wi.nii 
li-nt Hum uaJergr.i «o'« ■ l Jf 
nrntlunlK. rniii-vna In L. <>>i‘‘- 
,nii-i. i:i-cmnii»eli it H mid 
Lroiiuinlr illttory. 

Tim -Hilary F«»r l-«-' l , }V« ,, '"j 
In nil “ Hi'sli' fmin 
NZS2 l .660 III 139.684 |MT 
annum. 

M ,U mTy fee 

from Ihe Abhol-IbI lo>* **f 
Common wnal tl. Unjynpa! - 
tins iAi»t*»ai. 36 Cordon 

gijupro. London 1 " 

Aaolicntlona clnao with 
•h« P Rrafai»r. , Unlvepalty 
or Cell terbury. IVIvata 
n HU Clir iHtchurch , N»« 

Xeniurnl. on 9 September 
1903. 


University of 
Bradford 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN SOCIAL 
ANALYSIS 

i FixL-cl-i nnu B|ii«r»ir»(niei»l — 

2 viiarsi 

A n.il Icntloil* are 
from ■ nniliclaiu" with n 
uoori Hr»i .lcnr«a »*r P®*;* 
iir-aJuitt h iiiiBill I ml lull l n 
ncAC lulimv ur « mlfliuH 
.•(ul Rtlfiict* JluipMnn for 
the nbovn POMl *0 . L 'i,'V 
me lire on 1 O* (ohfr 1 983. 
Tlie .nriBMl ul npplljdiii 
will uiiduitukv reseunh III 
tha in en ol In 'in •; work In H 
und pnrl-tlino work. A« 

nhlLlfV tO sllllfl. Il^l U 

fo'wVhn riaulta will 
looked lor. Salary will go 
In the in non 4n.3ib- 
£.11. A IS pa lie pend I nil 

upuii aue. nual Iflcm lan» 
mid experience. 

AOPIlculliMi" a ini furl her 

pa rlii'ii I hra from the Per- 
sonnel Ser rotary Post ref. 
SO/R A/TH . . U 1*1 ’A, “f 

Ul-adlortl. Urndford "JJ 

vork*i»ii-e nnr mip- 

lun elute 1 X 11111 . imo' iii' 1 ' 
"niinlrlF* to Vrolrsaor b 
Al lu n . b.lliiul of Social 
Analysis. 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Family m Eiinlneerliiii 

lecturer in the 
department of 
engineering 
MATHEMATICS 


enn> 


Further parlteulara may be 

9te*Sna.®ass 

of mnJBm data: 2« August 
(Please quote Ref. B3^ 


The University of New 
England 
Australia 

Department of Economic* 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

The appointment le orferod for 
a period of up to on* ^ a,r ' 
baginnlng 1 December 1B83, 

. Applicants should 
higher degree In economic. “JJ* 
university lecturing experience. 
The successful applicant e duties 
are likely to include the teaching 
Ol intermediate-level ™ BC 2S C ,?' 
oomlcs end first-year Introduc- 
tory economics 


Univorslty of Liverpool 

Department of French 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 


following budjoox 

t. Drawing end. Engraving one year from 1 October. I9B3. 


i: SSSISS. “TSiSrnSSS^fcw--- 

S^&rawlmt, araphlo Design and 
Screwing, Painting and En- 

S raving 
. Art Theory 

Arte degree. 

per annum - 
Conditions 


Salary i 5A22. 430 - SA99, 4S7 par 
flQQum. Closing datei I August 
1983, or aa soon ee powjlble 
thereafter. Position Not 48a 

Applicatlona including tha 
namee end addresses of three 
referees and stating the position 


written epplicaOon. 


fnaland. Armidale. N-8-W. 
«*|, Australia, prior to tho 
{losing data. Applicants ahould 
rorward a copy of thla advertise- 
ment to thetr referees ana esk 

BVM t «c-7. pt il?r- w. 

tek Tn r d Wn A^SnOT IO e P n°3 

Quoting the position number, be- 
jore the above closing date so es 
to expedite the appointment pro- 

cell, n t 

University of York 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ECONOMICS 

.Applications are invited for * 
lemporary lectureship in any field 
?v.^£ or ’ nmlc9 or econome trice In 

n'.UeoBrtntqnt of Economics end 

«eiBted_8tudi , m for three years 
;T°m I October 1983 or oa soon 
thereafter as possible. 

■Sifting salary will depend on 
’5Sii* fc. c *“°PF h nd ex par lance and 
S*!‘ ,*»• Within the first throe 

raiEi* ». aI l P° Lecturers 'scale. 
WlSf C »' 19 Q - £ 8.080 pa. 

coptes or applications fona 
ir om °Yeraeaa candidates >. 
Lr.ri ln ° . fu h curriculum vitae 

-« F™dav5°AugS!i 

."ffisr'Wf 

SHP-Jroni whom further detalle 

SKr^gSiS^- qUO H? 


Appllcettoiie clqeo 

The University of . 

gENK^jECTUR^^ 1 ^ 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

mwm v-^iStfiSE 

c«mfldBtas wit" y°“S*. r a Qf ra- 

or lndustrlal__envir« >upBu|i 

urSrSmiite “n 

successfin rsndt 
expected to lead ' wrl 

SS£«q£sn.-a- 

Etsy^Ersa.Bsss 

5Bf.Jfe3ESs35.K5 

can provide electron . good 

axperrlse and »° ,n industrial 

reletlonahlpa wltn Qf ov i d . 

eyaasssas r «•»*-■ 

Salary range «*■■■; 'J,*'. 9 ' mho 


nxierv will be within the range 
*T7fiSfL U.UD per annum. 

Anal lest ions, togetlier With 

tstrar^The UnlvaraRy. P O. Box 
fi'. Llverra 
ivliom furthi 


University of Exeter 

Deportment of Lew 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications ere l , n X , i?£ l r ° r P t, |J! 
for b period of one yeer* 

advent age. 


University of London 

Gold Bini the’ College 

HEAD OF HALL- 

RAYMONTHALL 

Appllcetlons ere 
thla rail-time sonla rrasldenUel 

36 'ItuSSStil . si tuSlSSr In 

South East London. 

ElirwawssSig 

also Include stsleiinB IM “nlor 
Co Mega officer 
tha 




miSrSSfSSSSaSi coiiopa 

fle l — rw on icalo Efl.319 * 3 0 
Incre merits to Cn . 33 i tnclu. va 
at London WelflUMiiQ. 
Appropriate deductions for 

accommodation. 

Writer for further detells to 

ci; ,. 

iJJnflS'liKlSS. 1,1 


PHBb?E3®bS3 

3317. 

The University of Sheffield 

Centre of Japeneae Studies 

LECTURESHIP 

APPHcedons •S B *"^SntS Dr oJ 

e.'sfe. '■ T <if. Bi - sss.i 

October . t9B3- ■ T ' major pert 


“vrVn 


University of Warwick 

Postgraduate etudlealn 
menufocturlna ey sterna 

LIAISON OFFICER 

A post has become available to 

.aajat the Director of PoalGrfldu 
ate Studies In his dullos a«K»cl 

?;r.1l, W ‘S. f -d 0 graduates^ APPH 

scTe^r'w.iR 

DHn iaa and to flfitture that full 
acBuBmlc liaison i* inBliitiilMd' 
The post !■ available tar n ; fixed 
cer |od or fhraa yo lira in ttifl flr»i 
InniMCB and will provide a unique 
oooortunlty for exiatlng young 
framing Ofriceni or graduates 
wlshina move into thn IralnlnH 

£l*r. 0 6ia. Applications i no forma* 
should bo sent to the Academic 

Ref. , No: 4 

date (or race 

July 1983. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

phy, teneble_from I oitu 
knr 1984- Sulary in the 
SfSne for profoasorlol 

« S o1„ynen» r * "iSerauS 
Zaoioo . . r-rucylar* from 


University of Durham 
TRAVELS GRANT 
AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

A aineH number or 
grant s aim at le red towards 
the cost of abort v l“** B _L a 
the bulled Bin ree ,or r "j 
nanreh. or to rnttu 
need mull papers on sub- 
■ nrte wirliTn tlm finlsl <J * 
Am nr Iron ^tiulltxx 
liatn: let October. 1 JB*. 

Further pertlculnrs 

r ram : Scrratary (Travel 

Qrunisi. British Assorln- 
itun for Ainerleen StwdlfiB, 
El vet Rlvoreldo . Durham^ 


University of Hong 
Kong 
CHAIR OF 
PATHOLOGY 
( Re-ad verti sement) 

f oi^ a C Cfe a fr* oVpiKtt^ 

*>' . b 1S«; on C the 

retirement or ProJaaaor J- 
B. Clbaon. 

ag^lvelent ea ot June BT, 

,e. A, « C « r wm r “oY; e«.Vd 

13 % of grose Income. 
7 "of salary. cWldren’s 

ere provided. 


Anull 1 iitlnnt nr«- lit% I* 'J* J 
lur tlir mint ul I rntumi It* 
tin? I taipnrlinriil t»l Lu- 
iitnuerliifi Kl nllii-iitiit l« ■. 

Irtnii ntiolirr 

Tlir siirrtianlul ••umllri.ite 
will t»« uxporlHtl tt> use; 
Hi iputa lei tlm tr nrli 1 mi of 
„ini inti.* nnil nl»o in tl**' 
unit » rul tear h ton *■'« 

neparrmunt whlci Ii in 

rliidps l Ii n tnuihlnfl v “- 

r luiit ■paciulLzed sub lets 

r.M.llm I Allan . »Oie.ir pi-ub- 

r alum i n fl . *«“J ll i 

ninfllodflL TOHchllUJ ** 

nnrlmkcfls pHrtk'illBrly In 
MLfiilatlCB, la 

some enpertanca of tho ap 
plica t Ions of mnthoitijsttrs 

Tl. angliieeriiin would he 

un nd vu nt an o . Th o Dapari 
muni le considerably i>* 
vnlvod, formally and in- 
formally. with th* ydrlous 

Ennlnnerinn Depsrtmsnl* 

hi ereaa of muitiul l«- 
lorMi. 

Thu ueiinrtmenl l»ro- 
vlrtea n raimn al tuurima 
fur undornrBiIuale end 
ua-ttcrutliialn atiidentH Iti 
thn Furuity or Eiiwlneerliio 
und li* the Demrtment or 

AitrirulTurui Entilneerlng. 

und nlao rung "IvVi.. 
aiiceil enursn, n* rullnhora- 


t loii with the Deport mom 
of Applied MnlliomalUe In 
“m faculty of Brlenca. 


are provided. 

sFJ-v.i.kt 

O' 99 T f " S S Gordon 


gjiBS P-rt.culo« 


wS W p t l i c “ U SRei Of three 
Including S’* .! be sent bj' S 

XSSES? B ie%»® Q“o«° 10,1 * ij¥ 


Sao:ioo .. pertlculera from 

the Registrar end Secret 

!F„..Y.W{MUiTlo M!j 

ro whom BPpUojHojJJ loj}; 
.Qnv uny. nuottno 


Office. University or Ho|.g 

University of Kent 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE 

Applications am Invited 
lor s one ye«r tempprary 
Snct ureal* Ip in 
Studies In CJiiantltutlv" ®“* 
rial Sclonco ami MjMJiioe- 
mont Science to 
on October 1st, ID83 or ue 
soun e> poaslbln there- 
eft or. 

Salary. according to 
<1 nail 1 Icat Ions •" d , n 2 x £?J'/a 

£1*4. 1*§ "fil? 
nnu i ml . but Ihn illltlnl 
nppniiitmant will not b“ 
aliove tlm sevnnili point oil 
tha ncela. 

Application rnrmn “I 1 ? 
runner particulars m*» “ D 
(ibieineu from Mr J « *- ■ 

n n llLv Senior Assistant 
RonistrerT The Rogletry. 
The University. VT"? 1 "' 
bury. Kent- Con, pJ ,#, " < L i t2i 

sag 

ssluSST" WBP 9, r>4-« 

5L u 4 o 4 t / B 83/^i9. ,,ce nu,n Hr 


Salary will ba at SB 
npnraprlete P }>'?*, 7° 190^ 1 
l nr lurrri bi dib* t 
e? 4 .W 3 per annum, 
according to “*Jf • .JiM* ' 
Iflr.etlons und expertenc«. 

fe. r jsaawr«tef l K- 

& U rt l | V va?n1y. tr 6 r Kannnfl^n 


The University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

Applications ore Invited 
from suitably qualified 
parsons for the post ot 

LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEERING & 
MANAGEMENT 

In the Department of Civil 
Engineering. 

The appointee will ba 
required to teach and ro- 
ses rch In one or more or 
the subject arose Hated. 
Construction Management 
and Organisation. Econo- 
mics. Contracts und In- 
dustrial Relations. Con- 
struction . _ Prsctlre. 
Methods and Technlouea. 
Construction Mater late.. 

Structural Design. Site in- 
vestigations and rptmda- 
liana, mid Construction In 
tha Local Environment- 
Applicants ahould have a 
iiuad Honours Degree tn 
Civil, Structural or con- 
ntrucilou EniUnotrlnfl. a 
ill all nr llngrue and mem- 
Dorstilu of n Frnfasslonnl 

Lnilluoarlng , {D.Vartim." 
would ue an nilded ndvaii- 
tnge. Proliiitlonrt eKparl- 
enre essential. 

Salary Scale: 

LoLiuier. TTS34.708 to 
TTS77.604 par annum.. 
Aaatatant Luc Hirer: 

TT 94 5*4 80 to TTS49.fl9fe 

f ar annujn. ‘*1 sterling 
T*S. 84731 

FSStJ IJnftiniiithnd 

d cl c-ni mod.ni Ion 11 ovDllublo 
et IOH or lurnlHlied a* 
IZVttt, or houalng allo- 
wanco pf fiOJi of GP 
able salary. Up to flvi* full 

economy 

appolniinanl end an nor 

mnl t ermine* lon. piuoy 

end Truvel Grant. D ®‘ 
application ithraa coiileal 
ulvljig full particulars of 
iiuallf Ice t long and ,_ex pert- 
on ch nnd n nn* t n QlU r o n r e - 

rerees lu the 
ii. w i- St Auuuetliia. Trl- 
nlrtud. If.W.I. AijpllennfB 
resident in the UK 
olau vend one copy to tlm 
Uveraeaa Eoticatloiwl 

Anualiiim.nu . . uenert* 
ni ant . TliO Urltlsl* LOuncli. 
90/BI TottenUBm Court 
Ruud, London. Wlf ®pj 

3 uotlng roforuncp 0119/ 
3? Further details avail- 
able from either source. Hi 
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Universities 

continued 


University of Anton 
Birmingham 
SSRG WORK 
ORGANIZATION 
RESEARCH CENTRE 

Anpnl ill ninlll l«> Hi** 

HhFU Wnrk OrijaiUviilltfiii 

li Hull «»f « Siwlnl 

irlHIill-.! III*. *ui|lll«llhl. 
iicunmii Is I . hlniuriiin poll- 
llral m Initial, elcl !«■ *■■■■■ 
n team wnrkliifl on n ft* - ** 
vour I ii va fit lim i ion Into llio 
iirr.nl inns nr Iiiiiovui I ■»»» 
mchii'iiCMiv mul wurk urqu- 
ril* di Khi ■ This I? u riimna- 
rallvr. loniilluilln-il Invna- 
r Iniitl'iii ■ w» would 
nur Men liirl v I ■■ I <**•*'#•1 HI 
landMuins puss nssl nn 

•.kiln ami cxiiarionri* n» 
Ul» dee Inn of •lijrvitVH rn- 
I ii viim to Him ■iinlv .lit 
aL-Cill»iillmial orauin i,ll'|/ur 
iiramiuvllo'iiif fluriimrli- 
ilr». The i»rugramni« cun- 
m Inn n firm iilianr nr in- 
drpih <m« lliidlo which 
uuriuriilii* III" . second 
i)hMi< fnruasril survey*. 

Tin- prim linn In v.inI Jn«(«u * 
nr.s Hr I'.'inr C.'lurli 
4 Dlrmlnri. ProfoBi'ii- John 
Chili). l>rnfM*iir nuv 

J.mi-rldtn* anil Hr .lonnlfnr 
Tdllii ■ 

•inlnrv: Hnnrarcli K*-|. 

IMW/Oflli i>r - £7.1 Oil— 

in. dvi.i |i>*i mi mini. 

.■nnlJnr H-.niw. Ii I wlliiw/ 

■ tfllri-r — £10.7 10- 

£14. 1 V* 1 in-r linn inn. 

Aiii'lli ill li*Ji InrniH ii 1 1 • I 

I hi un<r inii-i li-nhiry niny In 

■ ■lilalni-ll Irnili III'' hlllM 

<illli nr I ci 1 1 i*l III II H «r. .16(1/ 
15ft ' ■ IMitv.-i-KltV At lull 
III tUriiiLiuMi.i. liu-.ln 
(■rent. IlIrnilliiMiiiiil . 1*4 

7PT. Tt*J: 0^1-559 .56 11 

ll*t 4964. ClohliKj dull' lor 
tin- ruin till <»r ilpplli'iillnilN 
It 23 July 19B3. M ■ 


The New University 
Ulster 

Sclmol c»r Siicful Sr ientna 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Appll* Utfont urr> Invited 
for a tmnpnrurv lac* 
turaslilu In Economics 
whirl, It uvallnhle fur oiic 
ynur from I si koiiianiber 
1 905. Oiiuilihitea ullullld 
Imv* a nund liiniaiii's dn- 
grno In economic* and nn 
ability IQ tencli oionomicn 

r unernlly onil particularly 
n the arna of niunntnry 
fc, anomies. 

Salary fwltli ussi will 
bo wl i ri ill the first six 
points nr the Lecturer 
icult la £7.100-7.630-- 
a,oao-s.33<j-a.9 75-£0.4aa 
per annum - 

Furthnr par titulars may 
be obtained from, The Rib- 

{fr p \iM BW 8SBHBUS 

Northern Ireland BTB2 
ISA (quoting Itef: 667701 
to whom «ppl lea* Iona, 
toast her with b curriculum 
vitae and the names and 
atldreaea> of . throe ra- 
r ordeai, . should ,.b* „ re- 
lumed not Inter than *Bih 
July. 1963. HI 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Geography 
In conjunction with (ha 
Macaulay Institute for Boll 

Rosenrrh 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Requlk-eil to work on a 
project entitled "Snow 
character latlra and their 
relationship to radar back- 
aentier at . mm 

waveienatha". Tha project 
la under the leadership of 
Dra David Suaden and 
Richard Blrnle. The crux 
at the project la the ex- 
ecution of controlled field 
experiments In Scotland 
and Germany comparing 
radar clutter levela .with 
propertfea of snow. Other 
eeperta are the correlation 
of critical >naw candltlona 
with me tuoro logical vari- 
able! and the uae of satrl- 
ILte Imaging techniques tu 
teat and extend predic- 
tion* In Europe. Full field 
and remote sensing analy- 
tical facilities available. 

The post la available for 
thrae yuiri rnmmnnclna 
October 1663- Salary 
£7. 190-El 1 .615 prr 

annum on the Range IA 
Stale lor Reanarch and 
AMlogana Stall. 

further particular* and 


University of 
Edinburgh 
Applied Linguistics 

: Appl lent lonn #rn Invited 
Tor a full-l line 

LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 

In tlm Depart muni nf 
Linguistics. riir the period 
October 1st 1883— Morrli 
31*1 I-JB4, Salary lit tlia 
range £7 . 190-EH.OBU per 
annum torn t-aiut. Appli- 
cants should have a poat- 
araJifatn qualification in 
Appllad or, Oenoral Ling- 
uistics,' and should nrofer-- 
ably’ lure exuerlenca uf 
teaching English to non- 
native ftiiDuanr* at Unh- 
varsity Javeli Turlher uar- 
livUlara on rag neat _ Trom 
Depart Pirn! of Linguist lr*. 
IlnTvoraUy of Edinburgh, 


native ftUDUKnr* at Uni 
varsity Javali rurltier tier 
Uvular* on ragunai . frqn 


London School of 
Foreign Trade 

LECTURER IP 
SENIOR LECTURER 
ECONOMICS 

Ail iijm ■(•lilt mail I I* avail- 
■i ■>■ r In Lc uriiioil. ■ lor 
.Hunt ei n her 1 • ■ *} 5 ,,r '!*■ 

mi i,ll a n pnaultjlr 1 hetr»'(ll - 

ti-r . TUB porno ii appoint ("l 
will l«r ixpiHii.il 

tllite tri I lie 

■ [ii>r<ii-« in Ii tin luiim stud l«v 

mill liiivliin^a iiril'in I /.ill loll ■ 

lliari- will »iIhi» hr irupu 

for Hr v«. Ic. pnii-iii v . v ''-’ 1 r 1 k 

rltlier H» an mlvaiiroil mi- 
iiU-inn nr tlir- slmrt diurtn 
ho in. 

Candid nil. fi nf iirailijati* 

s t iiutl Inn will 

n^perlrnro nr* 1 Invlirtl tu 
rnnue^i upr 1 1 cut lull forma 
uml Tulli-r pn rtlcu I h rn rrnin 
The Prim I (in I . Lundon 
SiTiool or Koraliin Truilu 
«at Morley t ullrnei. 61 
WiiBliiilnstor nrldue itcxiil, 
Luixlnn sr 1 7IIT. Hi 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Finance Department 
ASSISTANT 
ACCOUNTANT 

4 |>(i|l« ill lull*, .irn In vltucl 
rrcjm final 1 1 1 • - ■ I nr rnuiilaiiia 

for the aluivr PHHI Iriiolili. 
ib noun as iiimslhlc. IliiM'-H 
will tin hi tin* urno »■/ 
rinnnciiil Arc on in In ii. In* 
r I ml I iki flimni'lal ndinliilFi- 
t mil on (»f Fi.||«iwallll»a, 
SiTiolursliJu*.. I’riran and 
Spr.lnl Fiiiuls. luvi-el- 
iii.-m s mul i:usii cnni rol . 

I (ill.. I Ii i- r Willi ■!il»lillll - l' 
with i lir iir«ipnriill(ni . (*| 
llu- I ’nlvcr sit Vs Miml 
A. coil ills liirluilliiit Ciiplial 
An i, mil " - fm la rv aLL-iiriiinii 
to ri irull 1 1 1- ii » Iiiiih mul nx- 
[■iiriii nru mi (Jrmlii II vrala 
£11. I AO— £ 1 4 . 1 lift a yi'*«r. 
Par I Iciilm-H (ill it iipplli ntliui 
turinx from ilm Hmit»irni 
mul serrolniy C h Inf Mini ». 
The University, bli nfflt* Id 
S 1 0 1TN in whom fciriir; 
shuiild lie rnliirili.ll liy 29 
July I9H3. HI 


Laban Centre for 
Movement and Dance 

EXPERIENCED 

TEACHER/ADVISER 

NEEDED 

Subject*: Aiimomy- Klnu- 
nlolony — Prevention ur Dance 
injuria* — Theory or Contem- 
porary Dam n Tncliiil'iun. 

Part- lime appulntmenl. 

Salary according louge and 
experience. 

Letter will! full C.V. to: 
Marian North. Director. 
Latum Centre For Mavament 4c 
Dance at Univeralty or London 
□oldemltha' College. New 
CrdFU. London BE14 6NIV HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

Nuflield Centre for 
Health Services StudieB 

Department or Social 
Policy and Health Serviced 
Studies' 

LECTURESHIP - 
ORGANISATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Appllralloua are Invited 
far Lbc above post. Candi- 
date* should possess a 
good honours degree In e 
relevant dlacipl Ine , 

toflothar with pOBtgrndu- 
ate work and/or relevant 
experience In consultancy, 
management or education . 

Primary r osponslblllt les 
Include teaching in the 
area of manitonanUorga- 
nlanllonal psychology and 
tha design . and direc- 
torship or abort counai 
for In-aervica health ser- 
vice managers. 

The post Is ten*bls For a 
fixed period of up to 3 
years Irani 1 October 1963 
and may ba extended. Sal- 
ary on tha Academic Scale 
for Lecturers IIT.l 90 — 

£14.1231, a r cord Ing^ to 
age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Informal enquiries may 
ba made to Mr Keith Ber- 
nard at the Nuflield Cen- 
tra. telephone (0352 > 
454034. 

_ Application farms and 
further particulars may ba 
obtained from the Rag. 
lalrnr. Tim University. 
Leeds 1.53 9.1 T. quoting 

reference number 35/13, 
to whom applications 
nhaulil be iiddroised. Cla«; 
Inq date f»r applications -5 
, August LBRa, H I 


■ Horiot-Watt 
Univorsity . 

Department of Lshgtiage* 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SPANISH 

Aeiillciitlons are Invited ' 
from caudlnatftM with a 
iiciolI lion nitre Degree In 
hpanlth for . a .Lncturaaiilp 
In a linn I sir. It Is dead ed W- 
ilintce Ilia ni> pul Him on l Iti 
time lor llu * ■ rt of the 

nrniit'uilc vise I9B3/4. 

The pefson aPiMilnied will 
contrlhiiln *•« , ’“.'.""W 

(OBchlnn In nlMUPlileun Ine *JA 
Languones (Interpret Inq 

TriinalutUi 1 !) ronryo; an 
terra* In Bpniilsli lilstury and 
ntodern instltuiiuiis is also 
droli-able . 

Malory scale £7.1tm- 
£14.125 per eimnni. 

Application . fqime uitd 

flirtner iinrtlctilsrs. aru 


The University of The 
West Indies 
Trinidad 

Application* um Invited 

from Bull.ihly ciiinilflo'l 

L-undldstnn for llir |ios’ <*f 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW/ JUNIOR 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

In tlia Initmitnul 
iinii Ecunomli’ UeNniircIi 
il.S.L. K|t 
Preference will lin 
to npp lie anti n xnoflnnceu 

III CoinnipnVvesItli C*rlt»- 
luiun soclul mill ecoiiornic 
iM-ohlnms, particularly It ti- 
nt un reediireaM. Appoint- 
man t fur two years In tna 

llrHt liisloii' p , inoy bo ox- 

tcudod by one year. 

Salary Settle: 1983/64 

llnncnrch SSj 

TTI34, 708 to TTS7 7.604 
nur annum. Jumjr •*"- 
(aarrh FrlloW; 7T*43.4HO 
ti> TT S 49. 296 par Slnium 
I £ I utarJIng D 

TTS3. 84721. 

HSlj Unfurniahqd 

acrunimndulloil If available 
ut loss, or furnlHheil si 
IBVjS »»r liouelny allu- 
woiica of 209b of pnnalun- 
nhle salary, t/p to live full 

economy passages on 
uiujniiiiinnui and hii nur- 

ill ■■ I I nrrti Ina I tail ■ sl “‘ Ji 1 

mul Travel Grant. DatPlled 
di>i>l i r at Iiiiih i tit run crop leal 
iiiviiiu lull nurtlciilsr* and 
expnrlriico nlid nuailnn 
llirnu reforras to tha 
Hfirrntarv. U.W.I. SI. Ail- 
nnvllnr. ll.VV.i. Applicants 
rnelilmic In tint UK nhullld 
nl so null-1 diiP ropy to Hl« 
Oyuri"una Edncntlonnl 

Appoint mejiia Depart - 

Tlie British Council. 

•jO/fll Tiittiinlinin Court 
It ( mil . I.un'luil. W I P UI)T 
(Mini lull I dfui oiire UI 20 / 
H3 . Kuriliar ilninll" avail- 
■lb In li-oni nlllmr source. II I 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department uf Classical 
Studies 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
CLASSICS 

Aon llcat lone are Invited 
for n Temporary Lee- 
turoHh lj> In Clansic* In the 
nbcive Daparlinent tenable 
from I Octobor 1683 for a 
period or at least ten 
months ond up to qua 
yonr. dapending on the In- 
itial salary offered. Tha 
vacancy arises during the 
nbsence on leave or Dr R. 
Maltby. Salary *" .'he 
range £7.190 — £8.330. 

depend Inu on age. qual- 
ifications and bkdo rlence . 
Expect od nga of canilldatee 
up to about 27 . but alder 
candidates not precluded 
from applying. Particulars 
from The Ragletrer and 
Secretary (Staffing}. The 
University. Sheffield 610 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Division or Cnntlnuliifl 
Education 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EARTH SCIENCES 

Tlia Division of Continuing 
Education |b snoklnp ■ “ “ * 

me of coursee In the eartn 

aclonco. The poraon appoInteU 
would bo a *P acted to I lei id 
with members or •l*n I" 
reinvent departments In mo 
Unlveraltr fend olhnr ornn- 
nlantlnni) In order to organlae 
couraM for niembars or tnu 
general public and for »P. n ‘- 1 ," 1 ' 
rat uroupi. 1 1 c/ah o w ould also 
La oxpRCtnd to undertake a 

C ioraonal lunching programme 
n this field, to ononge In 
academic ro*earcli and ta carry 
out each duties a* rRnuoBled 
by the Director or tlie Dlvl- 
■lon . 

Initial salary III the range 
£7.190 - £9.675 a year on u 
acale rlalng to £1 4. 123 a year. 
Expected age of candidates up 
to about 30 years but older 
candidates are not precluded 

rrom applying. 

Further particulars from 
the Registrar and Secretary 
(Staffing l. Hie University, 
Slinf field SID 3TN In whom 
eppllcationn <S copleai, ln- 

rhidlna (ba uamos of tliroe 
refereoa. ahould be aunt by 1 

ttBCJM. 1 * 18 - Quol ° " i 


Fellowships 


rrom epplylnii. Particulars 
from The Raglatrer and 
Bocrotary CBtoTring}. The 
Unlvaralty. Bliefflald 610 
2TN, to whom applica- 
tions <5 copleai ahould bo 
sent by 29 July 1983. 
Quote ref: RB74/DI. HI 

The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Applications era Invited 
Tor a Chair in English 
Literature, tenable rrom 1 
October 1964. Salary in 
tha range for professorial 
appointment a (minimum 
£17.123. average 

£20.300). Particulars from 
the Roglatrar and Secret- 
ary (Staffing). the 'Uni- 
versity, Sheffield SI0 2 

TN to whom nppltcailona 
tone copy only) quoting 
the names of three re- 
ferees. ahould be sent by 
14 October 1983. Quote 
rof : R873/DI HI 


University College 
Cardiff 

Department of Physiology 

POST DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

Applications are Invited 
for tlie post or Pontdnctor- 
al Research Fellow to col- 
labarate on a project eva- 
luating the role of pep- 
tides and oxcltatury amino 
HClds III tho functional 
organization of the visual 
cortox. Preference will bo 

E lven to candidates with a 
nowledgu or the visual 
system or neuropharmaco- 
loglcal techniques, 

although candidates with 
axporlencs In other areas 
or naurobfology would bn 
considered- Informal en- 
quiries can be made by 
cantaL-tlng Professor A. 
M. Silllto In tha Depart- 


Tho appointment is sup- 

S orted by the MRC and 
in salary will bo in the 
range £1.190— £6,080. It Is 
hoped that the appoint- 
ment could ba taken up by 
1st October, 1983. or a 
close mutually convenient 
date- 

Applicants should send 
two copies of their Curri- 
culum Vitas and the names 
and addresses or two re- 
ferees to the Vice-Prlnrlp- 
al (Administration) end 
Registrar University Col- 
lege. P.O. Box 78. Car- 
diff. CF1 I XL. Closing 
data 7th August. 1663. 
Ref: 2637. H2 


Polytechnics 


Polytechnic of the South Bank 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

DEPARTMENT OF, ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Temporary Senior Lecturer/Lecturer, Grade II 

(Several posts available) 

{Rah E.1D) 

Tha Dseartment has a mmtar of temporary ana year vaoandM for lecturing atari lo 
assist on con reel lasing lo MSe. BSfl, HND and HTC QuafiflcaUona. 

Suocewtul condldslas wfll have a dsgna In Electrical and Elsdionic EngMering. 
Computer Sdsnce or on equivalent quahHcaliofi. 

Ilia Departmarrt enonraMs iteH ismsico and oonaultency and (here b a possibMy 
ol renewal of tho coma si Uw end at tea year. 

Sflkuy imU ba In Ilia rango: 

Senior Lodurar. £11,022 (KB>-£l4 L 382 pa ihdustysot 
tsetunr, Grade lit £ 8.154 pt10-Ewi»7 pa /Lendin Aflowaneo 
Stwtnfl aabny Ml be dependent on qutHcaUons and experience. 

Puflhqr particulars ol ihs pasta And sorilutfon Term an rrsdibl* hem tha 
Staffing otricq. Tali Ol-OU 8806. EsLUU. 

ClpalqgdMa far raclpl tri completed sppBcsllon forms vrilbaaaBt July, iBOa. 


* POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION, HUMAN AMD SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Temporary Lecturer Grade II 
Iti ECONOMICS (Ret: SS11) 


Appteattma ars- hivitod 'for a orw year temporary Isclureahlp frorii 
September 1263 En Eeonomtce lo teach rrmlnty on the BSc Dogree In 
8odal Scleiktea. AppPcante ahould hflvo aoademlo quaBRcaaona lq 
oDonortrics. An (ntorgsl In (elated sodn^adenom would be an advemsge. 
Salary wW be fn me range: 

re. 154 (x 10)^12,607 per amiim Iriduslva el.Londgn Allowance. 
Furttter partleiilBfS ol the poU, (Ogether with appUcaOon forma ere 
amallabte tram the SlaffhM oiflw.leh 01-S28 fl%9, Ext. 2355. 


tu wham appllontions 
ahould ut sent by August' 
15 th. 1*1 q«a« oooi* pulefr 
ofiro no. 1 061 . Ill 


nvallable Irmil the 
Olflccr. Hprlnt-Watl Uni- 
versity . Ch" m burs Slrc-el. 

wK um“ a!m»l I v? Nj •> » nhuuW 

S B sent by Friday August 

.« i,WR: lMB “” q “fi" 


CfaaJna 

iB July, 


Mrtleulars ol ttig poU, together with appUcaDon forma in 
from the Staffing Offln.lel: 01*28 SW, Ext. 2355. 
lisle lor the noeTpi of completed application forma will be 


oxford polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
In Education 

with particular reference to the 
sociology of education 

(Temporary post 1 year) 

A lecturer is required to contribute to courses In the Sociology 
of Education In 1983/64 due to staff secondment to a research 
programme. The programme Includes substantial content on 
education and social differentiation and the sociology of school 
organisations. A background in sociology theory Is needed and 
a particular Interest in gender or race would be an advantage. 
Salary scale: Lecturer II £7,215 to £11,56B 

' Senior Lecturer £10,863 to £13,443 
Please quote reference EDI (T). 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
posts in Electronic Engineering 

Two vacancies exist for Electronic Engineers. Applicants must 
possess a good honours degree logelner with a higher degree 
and/or relevant Industrial experience. The successful 
applicants will be ejected to contribute In one or more of the 
following areas, Digital Electronics, Power Electronics, 
Computer-aided Circuit Design. 

Salary scale: Lecturer II £7,215 to £11,568 

Senior Lecturer £10,663 to E13.443 
Please quote reference ENG 2P/4P. 

DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

Principal Lecturer 

Applications are invited for the post of Principal Lecturer in the 
Department of Estate Management lo assist In teaching, 
research and other activities within the Department. The 
disciplines tauaht embrace Valuation, Law, Economics, Town 
Planning and Construction, 


eBtaollehed research or publication record within any of the 
activities embraced by the Department. 

Salary Scale: Principal Lecturer £12,519 to £15,744 . 
Please quote reference EMI (P). 

Temporary Lecturer 11/ 

Senior Lecturer 

(1 year appointment) 

Applications are Invited for the temporary post of Lecturer 
IVSentor Lecturer to teach law to students pursuing a course 
leading to BSc In Estates Management. Preference will be 
given to applicants with previous experience In teaching 
property law In Its wider aspects. 

Salary scale: Lecturer II £7,215 to £11,668 

Senior Lecturer £10,683 to £13,443 
Please quote reference EM2(T). 

Closing date for applications for all these posts Is 5th August, 
1983. 

For further details and application forma for any of the 


above posts please apply to the Deputy Administrator, 
Oxford Polytechnic, Headlngton, Oxford. 

Tel: Oxford 84777. 


Polytechnic of the South Bank 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 
Grade U In Design Engineering 

(Hal: M2) 

The Department ol Mwtqntoal and Production Engineering la Making lo appoint an 
engine Bring designer to usW In tea ludung and otganisaBan ounswuy nmuU 
Englnwrinfl Product Design Hanatn degree couree. Tlie pmwi appointed wffl 
lauti and supervisa protect work for stud an Is undtflaldig design etflvWM on Inis 
coutM and oilier engineering courses. 

neniMrtM ahould be honours grsdialea or eqiJvelent end have design and 
practical experience In Industry. PrtMoua leaching experience would be an 
advantage but Is no( essential es there a» opportunities tar training. 

Salary wrt be In the range: 

Senior Lecturer: El 1.622 (x 8>-El4,3B2 pe \ Inclusive of 

Lecturer, Grade II: C8.1M (xlO)-£»2 H»7 pa / London Allowance 

Application forme and hriher particular* are available from me Slatting Office. 
Tel: 01-928 8989. Ext. 2365. 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Mechanics] and Production 
Engineering 

LECTURER U / SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING 
DYNAMICS 

Applications are sought from 
hqiiotira graduates In Mechanical 
Production and Aeronautical En 

R hieerlng lo teach to final year 
anoun degree lavel. Industrial 
experience In essential, and 
corporate membership of the 
Appropriate Engineering Institu- 
tion Is desirable, Bnaelaflsntlon In 
one major area of Dynamics (such 
as Vibration or Control) would be 
pass I bis, and research end con- 
sultancy work would be encour- 
aged. 




aQpL. tM L JtJSST? 

£7.218 - £11.568 

_ Further details and application 
[orm front tho Deputy Head of 
Peraonnnl, Drlohton Polytechnic. 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Department oT Biology 

LECTURER IV 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications ure mvitod for 
the poet or Lecturer H/Bjnlw 
Lecturer. This la a teiriporory, 
two yonr poat. 

The ancanaerul candidate 
will play o major role IMn' 
development and teaching 
Genetics In the Environmental 
and Human Biology Honour* 
Degree. Preference will *i° 
given la applicant* with oaai- 
tlonal Interests In oltlier_ 
Epidemiol og j^orRa combi nan t 

Tho post holder will bn ex- 
pected to develop appropripte 
research Interests and partici- 
pate In the post groilueift 
research training programme. 

Salary Scale: £7.813- 

£13.443. 

. Further particulars and ep- 

.^ESnLm ao 7%aJBS^ 

Assistant (Teaching Steffi. 
Oxford Polytechnic, Oyfortl. 
OX? 0BP; Telephone Oxford 
64777. H3 
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polytechnics continued 


Faculty of Business Studies and Management 
INDUSTRIAL LIAISON AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Head of the Service 

(Ref. B140B) 

£ 10 , 668-El 1,781 painc 

Deputy Head 

(Ref.B141B) 

£10, 101-E10, 668 painc 

«^£sSass«sat ,,,,, - 

considerable travelling, entailing some overnight absenrasfrOT home. 

London Nl 4 6PN. Closing date for applications. 26 July. 


Middlesex Polytechnic 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

ASSISTANT ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 

Salarv uo to £11,538 per annum Inclusive of 
Lon2on P Allowanca (currently under review) 

The post of Assistant Acadsmlc FMHrar hat becoma vacant 
due to the promotion of the present ^ holder. 

appropriate administrative and management expeflenM- 
Further particulars of SSSSuSSSt. 

be 6 August, 1083. 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Learning Resources 

ASSISTANT COURSE 

RESOURCES OFFICER 

£5,649 -£9,735 

A qualified llbrariBn. enthu- 
slaallc about aystems ond « u '°'"“ 
tlou. la required *«» ** 1 *}?LiR,lc^a 
running or the 
largest library serving 2.300 slu- 
donts. The post carries 
hlllty for the auporvlslon of t io 
parladlcals collection 11,400 cur 
rsnt titles) and Hie Intor-landlno 
ssrvlce. and for monitoring 
outer Qppl loot I oiih and asaisjlno jn 

the development nf , systems to 
handle library rpullno». BPina 
enquiry work wltli 
required. Experience or auto 
mated Issues systems ■*““ r 
academic llbrarlae an stlvantaga. 

Further details and application 
rnrma from the Deputy Hood 1 of 

Personnel. Brighton Polytechnic, 
MauslBcoomb. Brig] it on, BN* 
4 AT. Tol: Brighton 693693, Ext 
2836; Closing date 3 August. Ha 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Construction & 
Environmental Health 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER / 
LECTURER II- 
CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY/ 
PROJECTPLANNING 
AND CONTROL- Ref L/81 

Candidates ahould be JBTOgu- 
■tea with professional quellflcB 
Ilona and experience In the non 
atrucllon Industry or related 
groresslonsi A particular interest 
In budaetary control . the mocno- 
nisatlon of the construction pro- 
cess, and production performance 
and evaluation would be ad van 
tageoua. Tha successful candidate 
would be expected to makes 
major contribution to degree, 

diploma and postgraduate 

courses (n the Department ana to 
the further development of tna 

Department's research and con- 
sultancy programme. 


.fiiS&S3SS£5» 

tgsssm 

Personnel Mansgoment In Local 
aovernmeiie . 

Candldalos should have 

amount of teaching. 

Balory scale: £6.123 to £6, 86 1 . 
Application forms ant ^ AA/a*^ 


MwaiSt 6«["' Effi 


£1.213 — £10. 6B3 (bar) — £» 1 , noD 
par annum. 

_ The appointment will be mode 
pn the appropriate soala accord- 
ing to relevant previous exporl- 
enr./anrui.. in-mirMilnn from 


accordance with the provlalona 
the Burnham Further Education 
Report.) 

For further details and an 
epplicatipn form. to. bo returned 


date': 29JufylBl 


polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London 

SE1 OAA 

Hjaa'afta-ifafai- 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

LECTURER II IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 
(REF: SS/10) 
Appl |c-tlon» ^ce ^vited 
for Ilia f.?? v *Pnilcy Bt 

SSSSr S! 

s.a'-Jtifes'i “An s; 

SSSSSS bS r en -dv-ntaga. 

.w 

p^e .* bath *neluglv« cf Lon- 
Son Allowance- 

Starting “„ l Q “n ’'qi^'i'i'flc^- 

USSrW experience . 

Application form- >ng 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Humanities 

TEMPORARY 
A8S0CIATE LECTURER 
/SENIOR LECTURER 
(0.5) IN INTERNATIONAL 
HISTORY SINCE THE 
LATE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY- Ref L/78 

jpoMfCHS 
k Efe”®' 

PART-TIME LECTURER 
IN UNITED STATES 
HISTORY SINCE 1783- 
Ref L/79 

Applications ore 1 " v j M £_ fr S !2 

well qualified Perwns for^tho 

eight hours a week. 

fbsSrl^Sl ^.4 43 per annum 

above salary scales. 

The appointment will 

SSSli 

Report.) 

tlons. 


Colleges of Art 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

School of Engineering and 
Science 

Division of Computer 
Sclonco 

■mil Mathematics 

lectureships 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

ill One yonr full-time 

yS urv cM.jL'wm 

Inrlnslvo of Lomlnn Allti- 

uI'i'om year puri-Hniii 
temporary Inc lur !' p u ,,p H niJ 
13 Hours nor wnok. Hill- 
ary: £13.14 per hour. Im- 
rluslvo of Loudon Allo- 
wance. 

i?„ , .¥.^.sr ,n ftas®si's- 

ny. Softwiim EnillnnorlnB. 
systems Software nm 

?S° n r 5l! nB PAhcA L . Sy Artrm: 
hly Lanouage progrum- 
mUifl. Data Processing and 
Commercial Programming. 
□ ntabaae. Computer 

Graphics. Etptrl and 
Knowlcdgn buard Systoma. 
Digital 8y at oms . Computer 
Architecture. ,nn ‘ 

Computer Engineering- 

Please write fur **l‘ “P" 
plication form *^V-, E *309 

fen 0 "* BtraeL PC L L on32n 

wfl? SAL. Closing tint*': 
1st August 1983. 


Themes Polytechnic 

School of Bnalnoso 
Administration 

LII IN ACCOUNTING 
(TEMPORARY POST) 

A vucanry o*l%ts l 

gSSt tom i§84 1 . 9B V«mUr U .n , s: 

RjfeWrn ’saw.isr l -“ 

piles tlniiB and aero u nt Inn- 
y inane I nl Manage 111 r nt or 
Mans uomo n l Accnu n'nii 

...111 he ovpfctort to ti.acti 
mainly on thj* 

ni nf k 1 nf* an 1 ! nr.c tinij 

fourses. Ur lev ant riftnrnr 
Bjid/ur professional qual- 
IFIcHtlou roauireia. 

slva. 

Furthar purl I rulers and 

Staff fng 1 °Of ffeia? • f T ITitiiVt'S 
ILVyte'Vlinlo' w-lllngion 

Street. London S E 1 B 6P I- . 
to bo returned l»» * aii 

gust 1 983. 113 

Coventry (Lancheeter) 
Polytechnic 

Finance Secllnn 

ASSISTANT FINANCE 
OFFICER 

EB.060 - C1 tlg a S 39 B or 

a full or part qualified 
accountant or eccountsncy 
technician or « person with 
considerable relevant n*P"r* 

ence is required for the above 
post. 

The poatlioldor «HH IjJ ' 
■nonslbla to tho Fliiante 
cfiflcer for tho general “P°re- 
tion and supervision 01 the 

rinonca aertlon anlj'jnj Ij t*' 1 . 

exercise of flnani-IHl. control 
over the polytechnic a finan- 
cial officers. 

Dstalls from Assistant Per - 

covantry >,r C0r ' M&.53S* 

rolytscSnlc. Priory 

SSSS®wSry aiS«d JSSn, 

^* c \a^sSiMv‘ 

An equal opportunity om- 
ployer. 


Colleges of Technology 


Miscellaneous 


■A ,aV ® l uiKn r les1 topic*, 
century fL‘?H?est"d etiould 

3BBAaaw«'-w» 




reonnel Office. Bristol 
intc, Coldberbour Lane, 
renohay, Bristol or telephone 
" ait. Ext 216 or 917. 

_ Plaait quote Ref L/Bl In ell 
communications. . H3 


Road, n V°goH n bmi “**■ 

sfe-SaFs 5 ® 

ssPobST/wr ■■ 


Norfolk College of Arts I 
and Technology - King s Lynn 

Principal 

an aHactlve and ImaglnaUva 

MMM 'or-n. snd Jfl- MTUSSS 

loth August 1983. cmm 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

KEVIN STREET, DUBLIN 8 

Applies ions arc invited for the lollowing permanent 

whole! tine posts:- 

m i. Head of Department of 
Mathematics 

The Depart men! of Mathematics provide the tuition 

in Maihematics, Applied Mathematics and Statistics 
required hv ihe lorgc amount ol courses tunhy itie 
CoUcac , as well as having particular responsibility tor a 
nuiiiber »f si»cciiilist courses in iliesc areas and in 
Cbrnnuicr Science. A si /cable amount of work on 
degree-level courses is involved. 'Hu: pwson appointed 
will he responsible for ihe administration oJ the 
Department as well as its acadc mic direction .and will 
contribute to overall policy generation within the t ollcgt. 
The appointment will l* made at Senior Lecturer 1 1 
Scale. 

Salary Scale: m 1R £19.178 


Lecturer I 


K. 1 Electronic* and C.ommunl cations 
Engineering 

K.IO Dictetlcs/N uirltion 
K.12 Mnterlnla Science 
K.14 Medical Physics (lint rumen tatloiO 
K.1S Ophthnlinic Optics 
K.16 Computer Science 
K.18 Electrical Engineering 
K. 19 Modern Languages and AppUetl 
Linguistic* 

K.21 Business and Management Studies 
K.IO Acousilcs/Ukrnsonlcs 

College Teacher 

C.22 Electrical Inst all atlon Work 

C..21 Photography 

C.25 Medical Physics (Physiological 

Measurement) 

|S Sl» 

Qualifications and Conditions of Scrviain acc-ordanre 
with Memo V.f.orthe Ucpanmem of Lducauon. 

Applications on the standard form.availahle un 
request, must reach the Sccrctaty/Reg.sirar no. later 
than I2noonon Friday, 19th Auguat,1983. 

The dosing dates (ot post M-l and K-!0 wiU i be 1 
noon on Wednesday, 7th September, 1983. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


jJgP CITY OF NORWICH 

Vice Principal | 

srpSa. up s? rg-Tsrr 

sSSf S' the appropriate point within the Group 9 

A^lca^^'torm^and further partlC li ar aHd l jB8eod 
obtained by sending a large stamped addreBaod 
envelope to the Chief AdmimatratWe °HJcer, 
Norwich City College ot Further & Higher Education, 
Ipswich Road, Norwich, NR2 2UI to 
completed forma should be returned by Friday 2nd 

September. 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
WELSH COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 
Coles Cardd A Drama Cymru 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

(PPM*- s.St'Z Kris'S BtTSS. 

^SSSSSSsBsksstfici 

adv«ftis«<neiiL ..... ... — ■ ■ — 
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Colleges of Higher 
KcliicsiLion coni 


London Hut-uuf'li of 
Ealing 

Ealing College of 
fliyhor Education 
St. Mary's Rond, 
Ealing, London Wfi. 
ASSISTANT 
ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 

t7. THU— L*.4U3 |III lilt'. 

^T>|i|Ii'Mll-nis urn I||V|»<1'J 
from iirriuiis liulrMnu n 
■ Minimum <|IM I II Ii ■■ 1 1 ■ill of 
UK' Ill-Din i i-rlltli 
lor till* i«o*t in tli" - 
llrnlalri- ill n 

Ui r no- . -if H I li 1 1 »- 1 ‘ 

nil'll*. it Ion HONt-oli-ilMII- 
l le* will lilt llliln till I ■•.ill 
fee d -.si-6 -.iin-ri i . Icf- uUiill* 
nlii ml |> in. .Irvehipiiioiil ul 

niml'iili'r .niplii-nl li 'll* •>* 
tin: wuik ul 'll" nwnlatry 

.uni iii-ICii'i if tlf-lmlv »” 
I In- Vi .1 ill- III li Mni|l> trur. 

Prnvi-il i-vprrli-ii' <■ "I 

■i<f ill I ii i-.tr -li I- >n. nmi ll. « 

wnrk -will riluif nipi-ri I-Iiiii 
I* ri-ftii lri-tl. pi iifi-i ulilv 
i in in c ■! in 1 1 In In-r iiinl 
Fiirtlii-r l.itii- -iti'iii. 

I’ii- v I m i -- nniil [■ -in t * ni’i'il 

in. i i-i*.iiii|i|% • 

I" I iiiiiiIi* |-i*l ii i-*.»ii-i- : 

I |i flAfi ( .In vl ini iluln 
J‘l.7 1 K.1 A|.|ilii-nl lull 

I in-nit mill tiir'ln-r i J t till-* 

■ •lit.i III It I J 1 1- 1 1 -•ill Oltl ( "III "I 
Atli.iliil-.il .liter Oflliiir 

fTO- in- 1 . r.t III. * 1 |. Mnry'-. 
lto.nl, l.i >i|iton W*l. T i* 1 1 * - 
■■In UI-‘i7'J 4111. I.vt. 

Vjlxu. oa 


King Alfred’s College 
Winchester 
PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

A|i p 1 1 1'n K io I ih urn luvlictl 
I -ii h Hurl *11 nil- Inri iii-nnliCp 
III 1 1 11111*1 II Uruiirupliv ■ 
C.mrtl. In i on nil. nilil liuvn u 
Iniuil lir-iiunrn ilcni-r-i* nmi 
[■mrnrnljly higlinr <lniir«o 
wftfi i Hni-ur.-li ntlii'l'li-lirii. 
I hi- sin-r itH.nf ul i iinrllU.il ii 
*- luiiild lit- iii-npiiri-il l<i 
iriKlt I'l-linii tli-n.ii-iiiih y 
un<1 c.ii-tCMirAphlr tnrlml- 
i|U«v ft-r Mil- Oeuiirui'li}' 
iiriiiiru|iiiii(-*> within tlie 
»C.d i IliiiKiiiral iluaruu. 

Thr niipuJiitmunl will be 
fur one year III 0.9 of I ho 
Sente* of baldric* Tur 
Traelirrii In Eitabllihnunib 
of FurtUor Education — 
Lurmrnr [l.'Sonlor Let Hir- 
er £7.2 I 3-C 13,443. 

Further Informal Ion may 
he obtained from thr Prln- 
i-Jpul. King Alfred'* Col- 
tune. W I ncheiler, S022 
4NR. tu wham upptlca- 
Uant should he sif Unfitted 
by 3th August 1 BBS. HB 


Appointments 

Wanted 


British Ph.D 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

iBik* change or Job pre- 
ferably abroad. 7 years ex- 
perience teaching pharma- 
cy at nd ant a in Nigerian 
University. Lecturing pre- 
ferred. but fl ox tala. 

Fluent French. Computer 
literate. A vn Untile Inter- 
view U.tC. before and An- 

i uit. F. B. Banka, 61 
ridge Street. Be I per, 
Derby. Tol. 107 7383) 

3339. H1B 


flL Strathclyde 

a " euaaag - Department 

of Education 

Further Education 

Applications are Invited ror lhe under naif il pMU. All 
candMnles ilwild havr rtltunl Indmlrlal ar commercial 
npcrltncewlirre npprnprlBle.Te«hrr training would be Bti 
ed-i RniHjr bill iraininii can be given on an In-service dmii. 


fiLAMiOW Ctll.I.Elii: (IF UUII.fllNfi AND 

PNIN NNf>. Ml Ninth llunmi'r Slticl. Gl.lSgow Cil 
2111 *. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

*|i|;sk;n and PHO’iCHikArilY. Ilea-I <»/ Ucp.iriiiu.nl 

(Ui.iilc 11} itf.,134. Ucjiicl 1 |nr a|ulv.ilcm), 

I tinlcvMi'iuil quulifk.ili"ns. jiiJ high -loci ac.iJcmlc 
■.id. an mu- 1 ciscniinl. Tli IvoJ a Turgc dvpnrimcm 
vilih vuurw kovern^v- *i<m d hnud range «>f usual 
c« 1 1 n jiiunit.it ion including Inferior Design. 

Hhulfigianliv. (lidpluc Design jml Tvclmic.il 
( .Vtmniunic.il i> ms. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

OLll.DINCi MJHVKYINC. Sen. Led. A'. Otof* 
Leader for Diplimui u>uise and Tor de ve lupine n l of u 
Degree course. Applicants musl he Ch.irieted 
Suivi-yur*. -mil hnve 4|<|<rnpri:ilu- pradic.il and 
. <e.it lc line evpericnco. 

SALARY 

Senim l ecuiicr W £l2J2H-i'IJ,S72(B.ir)I15,4ll 

1 'luring on iht littery sralo still he giten for relevant 
ev per ir lire. 

hirin'! nf iipplIcBlinn mill forth it pnrllrulars ran he 
ulil ul nnl r.wn I lie College con err ned Lu iihoui I'uniplclrd 
q^| lieu I Inns should hr rriumrd nnl [nlrr than 22 July, 

E-nWAKl! Mil LGR. Direct nr of Lduc.it inn 


FURTHER EDUCATION STAFF COLLEGE 
A[i}'licaliLin*> nrc invited by 
3 Isi August for uppuinimcnt js a 

STAFF TUTOR 

able' lo coniribuie to the 

MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
SENIOR FE/HE STAFF 
TWO VACANCIES 

one of which will be filled hy secondment or appoint mem on a 
Iwo-ycAr contract. 

Salary Scale - E11.87H to £[5.849 
Particulars from FESC, Coombe Lodge (ST), 
Blagdon, Bristol BS18 6RG (0761-62503) 


Research & Studentships 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Suffolk College of 
Higher 
and Further 
Education 

Apiilleatlon* are luvltail 

I rum nppruprlataly mini- 
fied Qra-duatea ror the- fol- 
Inwlno LnttarAi Qrada 2 

B ob in will) Ml«d from 1»t 
aptrmtiar nr na iooii aa 
gaaalble tharaafter. 

SOCIAL WORK, 
SOCIAL POLICY, 
end 

ADMINISTRATION - 
Post No. 4.50 

Auullcania muni be 
ifiinlirtno agtlel worker* 
with u BuiMal rullfy und 
boil u I AdnilnlBiratloii ne- 
gro a. 

LAW - Post No.-i.54 

A Low gradual* I* rn- 
nulretl lo lailura In all 
allintta <>r BBnoral law on 
a raiigo nl i-nunea I nr lull- 
ing BiiHinesB F.cliiml Inn 
Council and UCK 'A' levnl 
I'ournu*. 

Hnlary Sr ale iLirrlurar 
nrnde 2i CT.3 13-C11 .368 
par arnium. 

furthur del a 1 1 * and »u- 
pllcailon • form can be 
obtained from Min Prlni'lp- 
nl. Sufrollc CollaBD. nope 
walk. Ipawlch 1P4 1 1.T . tc 
whom completed forma 
ahon id bo returned wiihln 
Fourteen davn of inia 
ndvartlaumant. Plaaao 

fj-uolr poat numbir. Hr 


Agricultural Training Board 

Research 

Officer 

Ths Board requires a Research Officer to undertake 
projects within Its programme of manpower and training 
research and new training technology development 
Applications are Invited from honoure graduates In 
agriculture or agricultural economics, preferably aged 
25-30, with at least two yeartf experience and 
demonstrable competence In the application of market 
research and business analysis techniques Including 
relevant computer skills. 

The position is based at Beckenham and the starting 
salary will be £8370 p. a. on a scale rising to £10,473 p.a., 
plus a London Weighting Allowance of CBOO p.a. 

A contributory pension scheme operates. 

Brief personal details together with a request far an 
application lorm should be sent to: 

Mrs. M.M. Pummefl, Personnel 
Officer. Agricultural Training 
Board, 32/34 Beckenham Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 

Tet 01 ~ 650 4890> 

JttTr Bg Closing dale for compbied 

MV application forms 28th July 1983, 


Unlvoralty of Bath 
RESEARCH IN 
COMPUTING 

TwS ulacoa art avullabln 
ror pasiaraduatt work 
Inadluu lu u PhD. 

1. An SERC aiiidentahlp 
fr»r DiMnrrh into Cumpul- 
tnq or mrorhiailon toib- 
nblum In aoiiBral. 

2. A I'nlveriliy atu- 
■ Itnllhll) r»r rnsoarnli Into 
(Jamba io gy.tHini. 

Rath appulntmeiila will 
lie made at the end of July 
for i-oinnirnrc-mtni In 
Uclobnr . Appllcam* 


University of Bath 

School of Modnrn 

LniiouBiiaa 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
ITALIAN 
LINGUISTICS 

Aliplliulloil* nru tnylfad 

lor ii rcat-un li *tiid*niamp 
In Itallnn LiiiuiiiBi ic a, wjn- 
inpni'fnu I del ulirr 1 D»3 . 

Tho aluflmitsliip Is ror 
nno your In iIih first uisi- 
nnen. reuownbl" """““'‘J; 
up to a norloil ol tnroe 
vnnra. Tlie reaaarcn.^atll- 
duiit will roulsior Inltlully 
for n Mnator'a tlugroo. 
with a viow 10 trnnsior- 
rum aiiliSB ■ j'ioiiiIv lo reo- 
Isti-Htloii far till' rioHrno ol 
PliU- 

CnntllrtntnS shoulil hnvr 

a backarotiii'l In noma nee 
Linguistics ur C«n»rnl 

Llngnlml-'*- For fill tlirr 

Information plnnsa «on- 

tact: 

Mr M. D. Maiden. Luc- 
lurer In Italian. Sclioul of 
Modern Luniiiinntrs, Uni- 
yerBliy af noth BAB 7AS . 

ns soon aa pu&albla. 1111 


University of Warwick 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
HIGHSPEED 
COMPUTER GRAPHICS 

Applkiillon-I arn luellaU from 
wall nun) mod cundldntcs for tltu 
post of Heaoarcli Aaaoclaw lo 
work lu the naparliiimit or CH- 
UlnearlliD on n SERC f uncled 
reaennMi project on Ininrnctlve 


rctibiirui miujcl* wii ■■ “ 

stereoscopic computer grapim 
tliaplny ayaiama. It la expectoc 
(lint tlio siircDBsfiil rnndlilatn will 


hnve nxpnrleiicc In tiiio or more of 
llio following field*: 

— very high spend logic 'leaiiiu 

— computer arrhlto<-iui-o 

— compuiur ui-Qplilc syalums. 

The post Is toneble Tor u period 
of two year* cuniinnni-lnu an soon 
as uosalblo mid snlniy will bn 
wltliln Ihii range E7, 1 Du — £8.973 
on tlte Rasearclt Rnniw 1 A scnlu. 
Apiillvnlluu fumu nnu fiirtlior 

K rirtlculnrs froin Min Ai ndeinlc 
oglstrur. Unlveralty of War- 
wirk, Coventry CV4 7AL piloting 
Ref. No. 487A/BS/L. 

Cloalns da to for receipt of 
appl lent Ions la 8th August. 1983. 


KKS-TON COLLIGI seek- . 

RoHont-rlior OH |h £ “ “ 

tnniponu-y HaUnfSSl 

Sit tint ion |„ RSm^nla’ 
llio uppolntrneni " for 
vnnrs. Knowledge 
of Hcninuinn osBentln) 
otliei- Inimuaoea deairl 
iiLle. Snlury by nrranae- 
“»?*'»■ Ooad conditions 
Anpllcutlaii with C.V. to 
Lx o cut I vc Dli-nctar, Ke,. 

rP n ^y.Duoo, Hoatltfieid 

Raail. Kent BR2 6BA. 

H 1 1 


KBSTON CDLLKGB seeks Bn 
Archivist to UobI prlncl- 
P“llY , with Incoming 
iiiiornclul i'u! I □ loti* iitero- 
tnru from tliu Soviet un- 
ion. Know ledge or Rui- 
bIiiii naeoiitlDl. and pro- 
rnrnlily cine nr more 
other European lart- 
minuea. Salnry by 
urranuomniit. Oaotl con- 
clitiunB. Fast would suit 
n recent uruduata. Ap- 
plications with CV to Ex- 
ocutlve Director, Kaston 
CollSBB, Henthfleld 

Hoed, Keeton. Kent BR2 
6 BA. HU 


1 V-i-Ui* ‘IJ;i l'CC 


Administration 




should puiaoei a guod de- 
ursB In b relevant lublsrl. 
A detailed prospectus mid 
un application form ma> 
be obtained from Dr P 1 
Willis. Brhool . ot 


Unlveralty of Walea 
Prifyagol Cymru 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited 
Tor n post of Research 
Assistant to undertake a 
rvannrch nrulert In L con- 
nrc II on with tha validation 
actlvitiB* of thn Unlveralty 
of Wales. Tha appointment 
will be for a period of one 
year In the first Inalahce. 
with Hie posalblllty or es-‘ 
tension ror a further 
period of ana year, ths 
■ alary will ba £0.310. 
F urther particulars and 
application forms may bn 
obtained from tha Reg. 


Mathematics. University 
of Beth. Both BAB 7 A V^., , , 


obtained from tha Reg- 
Istrar. Univnrslty of Wales 
Registry. King Edward VII 
Avenoe Catnays Park. 
Cardin, CPI , 3NS-. to 
whoni auu l lent Ians should 
bo aiihmlited by Juiv 31. 
1983. 111! 


MODERN LANGUAGE SPECIALIST 

Leeds 

One year temporary contract only to work as Education Officer, Continuing 
Education helping to launch a new multi-media French course for adults. 

You will be based in Leeds, alongside an existing BBC modem language 
specialist and will be expected to travel widely throughout the UK. There is 
no likelihood of the post becoming permanent. 

Must have an honours degree in French (plus a good working knowledge of 
German) and considerable language teaching experience with adult students. 
A recognised teaching qualification and experience of the educational 
exploitation of broadcast language material and micro-computers desirable. 

Salary <£9919 p.a. (may be higher dependent on qualifications) plus 
unconsolidated allowance of <£511 p.a. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote ref. 2700/HES and 
enclose sa.e.) BBC Appointments, London, W1 A 1AA 
Tel. 01-580 4468 Ext. 4619. 

We are an Equal Opportunities employer 


BtDB 


University of London 
Court Department 

Head of Finance and 
Statistics Division 

A vacancy exists tor a senior OHlcar to become Head of Finance and 
Statistics Division which occupies a key place In lha financial 
administration at Ihs University. The Court 1 b the supreme Statutory 
authority In ail matters relating lo toe custody, control and disposition ol 
funds and investments ol the Federal Unlveralty of London. 

The Finance and SlaUatlca Division (a responsible (or preparing the 
distribution of recurrent end equipment grants, monitoring student 
numbers and the extraction, collation, compilation and presentation of 
financial, staff, student and statistical data, Including tha Universities 
Statistical Record. The Division plays an essential pari in determining 
grant allocation and other poKcy decisions in respect of finance and 
student numbers and lha Head of the Division would be expected to 
participate In the development of such policy. 


toe national salary scales for Academically-related staff In Universities, 
toe minimum salary for which Is £17,276 p.a. ptua a London Allowance of 
£ 1,188 pa. 

Further particulars are available from the Personnel Officer. Unlyaraity of 
London, Senate House, Malat Street, London WC1E 7HU. Tel: 01-636 
0000, Ext. 3248. Dosing date: 29th July, 1683. 


Association of 
UnlverBlty Teacher a 
LONDON OFFICER 

Application* oro iiivltail 
ror tha poat Of London 
Officer -»a bo aiailoned nl 
AUt Headquarter". Tha 
main dutlan of this poat 
will bn in provide naslat* 
anew la larkl usinclaLloiie 
In unlveralty Inatliuiloiia 
In the London ranurua- 


BxpeiMnnce pf work in a 
trade union ur profession- 
al association ar In the 
r laid af education la mi 
esneiitlal qualification. 

Salary scale £9.873— 
£14,133 plus Lon Jon Allo- 
wance of Cl , lee .ps. 
■snare applicable, removal 
expenses will be met. , 

_ Further details from: 
General Secretary. Asso- 
■Jatlun or Unlveralty 
Teachers, United House. I 

Rn br, #a3, vrtgf 

4370. Ciaalnn date far re- 
ceipt of appllt ntlona I Au- 
gust 1983. H 1 3 


South Bank Polytechnic 
CHIEF 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

SALARY -UP TO £20,750 
p.a. 

South Bank Polytechnic 
looking for an experienced ndml 
nlatrator la Head III admlnlatro 
lion aa aeoratnry end Clerk— a Job 
wltli plenty of challenge and 
Interaat.. 

Tha Polytechnic Is a large orga 
nlaatlon — morn than 8.000 am- 
dents and 3,000 atoff — with a 
budget of more than £93 million a 

f ur, but it retplna much of the 
rlendly atmosphere of far smal- 
ler organisations 


Preliminary Interviews will ba 
held during August and Septem- 
ber, to suit tha convenience at 
applicants. 


— illcatlan forma 

from the Staffing Orficer. 
Polytechnic or the South Bank. 
Borough Road. London BBI OAA. 

If you would like further back- 
mil, 1 either before or after 
■Inina the forms, please tele- 

S ns Sam Evans, the present 

Matt:*®*- 01 -3!§ 


• Details and nppll 
from tha Steffi 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

APPOINTMENTS 

Continued expansion has crested 
further permanent appointments in 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. 
CATERING and TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. A genuine Interest 
In the advancement of technical 
education is essential and pre- 
vious related experience, parfleu- 
larty In training and Its application 
to Industry would be an advantage. 
A relevant professional qualifica- 
tion or degree la required. 

Initial Salaries 

For the Specialist appointment In 
Inlormation Technology, up to 
£19.000 pa. 

All other appointments will be up to 
£11,500 pa. 

CV or application form to be 
returned by 5th August, 1883 to 
Keith Jackson, Pereonnal Offic- 
er who can also provide further 
particulars. 

City & Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, 76 Portland Plsoe, London 
WIN 4AA. (01-560 3050). 

^ City + Guilds 


Please 

mention 

The 

THES 

when 

replying 

to 

advertisements 
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Administration continued 






Senior 

Education Officer 

Reporting io the Deputy Secretary-General and working 
closely with .ill ike department of the Arts Council, ilie 
Senior Education Officer is responsible fnrilic 
implementation and development ol the Council's 
Education policy. .. . , 

This work takes a number of different forms and hk links 
varied contact and involvement with many orumsamns 
and individuals in both the arts and educational fields. 

The successful applicant will probably be someone either 
working in the arts who has experience of educational 
involvement or an educator who has extensive knowledge 
of the professional arts. Commitment, calmness under 
pressure and an ability to communicate with people at all 
levels arc essential requirements. 

Salary on a scale from £ 1 1 .329 to £13.768 per annum. 

For an application form and job description, contact the 
Personnel Department, Arts Council of Great Brrtain, 
105 Piccadilly, London W IV QAU. Tel: 01-629 9495. Ext. 
265. Closing date for receipt of applications is 12 August 

1983. . r , 

- An Equal Opportunity Employer - 


'Arts Council 

cpF GREAT UKiTAIN. 


Oxford University 
Computing Service 

COMPUTING IN THE 
ARTS - ADVISOR 

Oxford Unlveralty Computing 
Service has a vacancy tor an 
external advisor in computing in 
the arts, lor which it Is a leading 
exponent. Tha successful appli- 
cant will be responsible for 
supporting and advising external 
users of toe national tacllitloa 
which the Servica provides, In- 
I dueling a Lasercomp phototype- 
setter, KDEM optical character 
reader and package software lor 
computing In the arts. 

Tha appointment will be within 
the Universities' Research Staff 
scale IB (C6.310-E9.B75 per 
annum) according to age and 
experience. The post te “tab- 
Ushed for three yeare. 

Further details and application 
forms may be obtained Irom: 

The Director's Secretary 
Oxford University Computing 
Service 

13 Banbury Road, 

Oxlord 0X2 6NN 
Tel: 0865-58721 

Cloalng date lor applications: 5th 
1 August, 1983. 


Unlveralty of 
Glasgow 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 
(COURT OFFICE) 

AppI I vat Iona arc lnvU»S 
from gradual"* or •Jf.®*' 
wliu equivalent nuBllfica 
liana for (lie nl.ovo poa* In 
tlio offUn ol Sciroiary 
or tlie Uulvfsrfilli Court. 

nutle* will t"r,l* l 4* fji- 

urillnstluii ai 

tv** involveinanl *ii. 

Weal or Srolluinl Stlalitw 
nnrk" III" promotion ol 

aeViaral ■Uminlair*ll*« 

w«rk . 

Salary will !»• "«' 

it nf ill" ALiiUnmlr — 

luted - 

1 1 Was ] wldi PigjRHi 

“riratfon" niid esnnrlonro. 

V*r*liy >*f Glnauow. d'ns- 
naw b l 3 BOO. irom whom 

Further particulars ore 
rto,0 ‘- 

reaV: q Hi‘§ 


Overseas 


Teachii^: 

Opportunities 

VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 

The Education Department of Victoria has 
opportunities for teachers of: 

Mathematics 

Physics 

and/or Chemistry. 

If you ore a recently graduatedore^enenced 

teacher with a Degree and Graduate P gtu( jy) 

Education and have a M^)°r (3year q 
im Mathematics, Physics or Chemistry, theEducatto 

* SaS^within the range Australian Dollars 

17,688-24,199 per year. to teach 

Successful appUcants maybe . teacn 

in any town within the State of Victona andmurtj 
prepared to commence teaching on 6th p 
1983 . 

For further information please complete the 
coupon below: __ _ - 


Vy® li ^ T 1 ? : v!" : "h 

I . .i v . n st ‘ t B-o'i Tec rin o ‘0.9/ 


Industry and 
Commerce 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR I 

ARTS, EDUCATION AND I 

SOCIAL SCIENCES I 

Tlie Council of the Institute invites applications 
and enquiries for the position of Associate Direc- 
tor of the Division of Arts. Education and Social 
Sciences. The Associate Director is responsible 
for the academic leadership and management of 
the Division which comprises the professional 
areas of Architecture and Planning. Art and 
Design, Education, English. Library and Informa- 
tion Studies, SociBl Sciences and Social Work 
There are 1 7 7 academic staff in the Division. 

The position is one of six similar Institute posi- 
tions in the second level of management responsi- 1 
b|e to the Director. The responsibilities will include I 
assisting in the development of policy and in the 
overall management of the Institute, as well as 
contacts with relevant educational, 
governmental, professional and community 
bodies. 

It is expected that applicants will possess: 

- strong academic qualifications and evidence 
of significant scholarship appropriate to one 
or more of the areas within the Division, 

- Interest in and sensitivity to the goals of the di- 
verse activites of tlie Division, 

- managerial and academic leadership 
capability, 

such as would qualify for a Chair at a university or 
a post of equivalent status at a major college. 

AddlrionalVupport: Expense allowances normalhf ^s- 

I solated with Q position of this level ate i available Als 
fares for appointee and family are payable. 

Applications: Details including tire ' ,flm ® s ®" d a f' 
dresses of three referees should be submitted In dupll- 
31.1 Augml 1 983 to Ih. My. non 
Officer. Western Australia House, 1 15 Strand, London 
WC2R OAJ. from whom further inlormalion may be 

men" wiving plus' quo.' B.t. No 607 nl Cod' 
HE6. 


» -V ?*- T 


luiox Grammar skliool 

WAHROONGA N.S.W. 2076 
AUSTRALIA 



CHAPLAIN 



The position of Chnph.in.is vuciini from 'he end of 
mm following lhe appomlmeni of The Rev. ur. 
lies DonSon to the Toon* Uniting Church. 

Anoficanls shall be either Minislcrs of the Uniting 
cKKii Australia, or eligible for mcogn.lton us 
such; and have appropnalc academic quaUnta 

Knox Grammar ia a Day & Boarding School with 

1650 boys from Year 1 to Year 

selective, essentially preparatory school tor Ter 

liary Studies. . f 

Information about the position can be had from. 
The Headmaster, 

Knox Grammar School. 

Wahroonga 2076. 

Ctosinx dale: JOih September. I9SJ. 


Sand compkled coupon with c.v. to: Migrslbn (SpeclBl PMgiammP > 
AuSirplia Homo, Strand, London WC2R 4LU. _ 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
SFNIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 

piuoerinii w "” ry ol , t rn- 

Inach aim ( ,.f,u nioclinnlc* 

& 

Candida ■ *“ t h “ „ eimor 

SK 

^“*1 aVoir ? 7 t2 8 *S 4 - 3 R 7 

S”+--.S* SriV-ttsa; 

«° * Z3 - 6H4 pnr 

Ccnidlllaire 2C(nln«U 

mant {?“ • » BSO , mtlon tjf 

Sq u - n*i P P *L on " WC1H 

"ft fiv.SU!; 


Personal 


INSTITUTE FOR 
SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 

LECTURER 
User Education 

Tha Instllulo for Scianiilic Infoima- 
tion Is a US-basod company pro- 
viding Infer mailan sarvlcc-s to lib- 
rarlqs. universities arid raseaich 
Bfiiabllslimonte 

A vacancy exists In ISl'Boducaiion 
slalf, who instruct In the usa ol our 
indexes, databases and related 
services. Based al our European 
headquarters in Uxbridge, the 
position Involves extensive travel 
in Europe ontl IN UK. with pBrticu- 
lar reaptmaibiliiy tor Cotman- 
apeaklng countries. 

Candidates should have a degree 
In hbrartunahlp or Inlormation sci- 
ence, ar onperience ol Inlormation 
work. Fluency In German is easen- 
lial and leaching oxporience wel- | 

Waaae write to: The Director 
(THES), InBtltula lor Sclentliio 
Inlormation, 132 High Street, 
Uxbridge, Middx UBB 1DP. 


Research 
& Studentships 


T’he Council for 

Environmental 
Education 
nttlie University of 
Rending 
s, hi.ni ul n« in ■mi mi 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

A on ll> uilon* nri- <f»r 

l," InviwtlilHli* --V* -1. 0- 

iH?!as3¥ifrttis!!¥5 

JES plriii m.ro.t'H m 

('.■uni-11. e.M«nrlr-l« r 'i 'Hi'* ■! • 

? ‘ISL, 1,1 “iw ■iromiH.mal nmi- 
irri 1 uoril linr %v-IHi k , ' ,, YJ,n\ l ,n , | 

sii'-Ms! 

‘•n.Vk 1 

l!,htlutiv<> will Ik- *”> edvutt- 

'"'■ri'i** prain i finnls.il l 'jr (In- 
llnimi tmulil o{ Hip 
niriil and « l* ■miuhli-K.r m* 
VHiir Irom l*l O- o-U-l UBA 
ihn sniarv will l»- 'ili'*«H 
C4.^on par aniliinl. 

hui-tliMi- ilalnll* t"II i"! 

liuci jssaws. 

* inr i in in f 1 *^ tin* l JjJ 

I1VI. ri-fwi-ft* Vn" it I- 

Hivliomiiriual l .- ,l,u '‘Yil!!; 

lliiml . l»<. I TiAQ-im 


■ MMEDIATI ADVANCES kiuo 
"fo c" O.OOO. VVrldd.i tnrina 

V-Vd r. B 3¥*i?.Vv^ - 


Business Services 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICE 

,„?d r,,,r .v t i.s , , , . v 
a "hlauinrii J *• u'"?’ 

Tl>ui-n 1 3— -i- ,,a - 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

RE-PRINT 

SERVICE 

Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version nf the find ™l ™| ^ ^ 
programme. First published in the IHC.S .7 M.t> . 
1M83. Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

A eighl-page report on lhe Intest development of 1 T 
in our universities, polytechnics ami colleges First 
published in the THES 17 June, 1983. Price 8Up. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very important area of 

education examines developments which have taken 
place since last yeiir. 

Available from I July, 1983. l J nce 70p. 

All prices include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints available should 
be sent to Linda Bartlett at the above address. 
Telephone: 01-253 3000. 


Please send me the following reprints: 

Leverhulme - price 25peach 

Information Technology - price 80p each 

Education & Training for Employment - price 70p each 


Address: 


I enclose my chcque/postal order (no cash please) made 
payable to Times Newspapers Limited 


the sum of Signed. 

Please send this coupon to: 


Frances Goddard, 
The Times Supplements, 
Priory House, 

St John’s Lane, 
London EC1M4BX. 
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on’sdiar 


Monday 

1 spend (he day preparing lessons - real 
lessons. Everyone agrees I hat teacher 
trainers should teach in schools from 
time to time: that left anil right agree: 
the pnrt'iits sind the teachers agree; the 
student teachers agree passionately. 
Cveryone agrees, except most of the 
teacher trainers. I've agreed to try it. 


Pi ess wants to meet me. So does an 
Australian curriculum development 
expert. Glow of satisfaction: being an 
expert is so much better for one’s 
self-esteem. I suppress the thought that 
it might be easier as well. 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


1 arrive 8. .15 ant after a superhuman 
effort. Typical over- keen student: 
hardly anyone else arrives before 8 .511. 
Four of my student teachers start their 
teacliini; practice on the su me day. The 
shared feelings of pre-teaching practice 
nerves are good fur empathy, I bravely 
tell myself. 

I'm free, first two periods. I receive 
numerous friendly enquiries about 
whether this is typical of my day's work 
at the university. 

1(1,511- rust lesson. The pupils stare 
at me. The girls whisper and giggle. 
“My name is Mi Wright and I’ll be 
teaching you. . 

“Are you a student?" 

"Hmv long are you staying?" 

“The last student left after a week." 

(All lug fiber.) 

Ii’sgocul for developing one's humil- 
ity. hut just at present I'm more 
interested in survival. If I’m innova- 
tive, it might eo very wrong. Hut if I'm 
ordinary, will f be labelled out of 
touch? Yet I'm not even being asses- 
sed ! We expect si udent teachers to li t in 
with the ideas of their tutor, of t lie class 
teacher, of the head of department - 
and sometimes the head of faculty too. 
And, of course, they should fit in well 


I awake with a headache. Would it 
exist if I was going to the university? A 
slight headache perhaps - easily dealt 
with by making myself a cup of coffe in 
my tutorial room" and finding a col- 
league for a leisurely elm I about grow- 
ing ilresses of university work. Sud- 
denly that seems n crazy notion. 

I’ve agreed to he videotaped. Mar- 
vellous idea, to let my students tear my 
lessons to bits. The girls giggle - how 
was / to know that the filming would be , 
dune hy an cx-slur of the children's 
programme Jigsaw'! My headache 
shows no sign of abating. I lrv to 
remember my wise advice in students 
on how to "cope with nurvcshioise/ 
jiiolivnliuiiVoniprehcnsion/lessoit struc- 
ture. But in lectures the topics are 
dealt with one by one. I rediscover (hat 
they all happen at once in school. 
Teachers me superb - they prevent a 
multiple crisis developing. 

Merc goes. Let's try relevance: 
“What's happening today?” Blank 
looks. Quick change of tack: “What's 
the label on your dustbin lorries?" 
(Start concrete.) Even that draws a 
blank. Good teachers know their 
pupils, but on leaching practice vou 
can’t - hence these false starts. And it's 
all on videotape Damn! 

We replan a valley for recreational 
use- Group discussion - report back to 
class. It works, more or less. But I'm 
alarmed that i haven’t a clue what 


When the Four Worthies of the Social 
Democratic Party in their post-Lime- 
hnuse euphoria were competing for 
promotion by Qucensbury rules and 
with 16- ounce gloves, no risk of brain 
damage there, they did so (ignoring 
Job's prayer) in a peculiarly academic 
way: they each wrote a book. First 
Roy. all on his own - except for help 
from Lord Oxford and Asquith in the 
spirit world; then Shirley (still not a 
vice chancellor?), only helped by the 
Kennedy Center, die Policy Studies 
Institute and Professor Samuel E. 
Beer; then Dr David Owen s 
monumental over-kill, helped by a 
whole team of media patriots (on 
whom Time Out blew tne gaff and 
named); and lastly William Rodgers, 
who despite living in Patshull Rood, 
NW5. doesn't take easily to abstract 
thought , but at least wrote it on his own 
without help from Nanny. I remember 
these books very well, ephemeral 
though they were, since my views that 
they were, while worthy and sincere in 
their sentiments, nither high literature 
nor great theory, appear to have cost 
me an enjoyable reviewing run in The 
Guardian - whose editorial tolerance 
burns a bit low towards deviance from 
the dead centre. 

The sudden passing on of Foot s 
bane and burden left his heirs less well 
prepared. Only Hattersley had an 
autobiography all ready, up his sleeve, 
ready to place on the stocks and 
launch, Whoompffff. . ■ I Plop! Thank 
God it enught all the others unprepared 
and there was no strike-back counter- 
release - touch wood. Anyway, it did 
little damage. It fell a little too pat 
upon the mat. Perhaps Kinnock was 
more cunning to write an introduction 
to Nye Bcvan’s hi Place of Fear a 
decent few years ago so that it could 
look as if he were preserving the 
mantle of Taliesin rather than shrink- 
ing it to size for future use. Actually he 
has a clearer brain than Nye (hearts are 
never comparable') and can do himself 
less than full credit by trying appear 
unto Bevan as Benn doth unto Cnpps. 
Even Nye had one clay toe. 

Evocative memory is, anyway, a 


aiiu, ui lusj aiiumu iil hi "v.i diarmeU IUBI I lid VC I! L a, UUC Wll.ll 

in the staffroom, understand the ethos some of the leisure facilities they 

.if ihfl r/'hn.,! ■! nH r^lnfp iuf.1l !.■> fh#» ..... ... UJU.i . DUV ir.nlf 1 ) I'm 


of the school, and relate well to the 
pupils. We have a new scheme at 
college; we access our students on 64 
aspects of teaching. Just at present, I’m 
interested in one aspect: survival. The 
university policy states: “Study leave 
must be connected with research . . ." 
Well, I’m researching survival 
strategies at present, and if they don't 
like U, hard luck. 

“Open Beddis at pages 83." Groans. 
“Don’t you like the book, then?" 


suggest are. What's a BMX track? I’m 
more out of contact than 1 thought I 
was. And the following-up involves a lot 
of mere copying -—I'll be very critical 
when I see tne videotapes. 

By lunch I'm exhausted. But the 
afternoon is as long as the morning - 
another big contrast with the hallowed 1 
halls of academe. 

2pm. "Sir, you’ve got chalk dust on 
your bum.” Insolence - or local di- 


Gcncral abuse. decide: my bra 

Just a month ago, I had reviewed that fast since it 
that very textbook in glowing terms, decide it was U 
And people had congratulated me on sa y. know 
the review. The whole academic edi- videotaped, 
fice of research, of previews, of learned “Read pnge 
discussions is crumbling . . . and I am ouiet 1 1 feel sue 
one minute into my teaching practice . . a lulor would 
12.00 - Well, that wasn’t too bad lesson. The wi 
after all. Even so. . . too much teacher by: “Why do ' 
talk? Yes. Instructions too vague? Yes. groan inwardl 
Open-ended enough? No. Do better w y,y shouldn’t 

next time . _ . , . . to the kids? St 

A third form now. Double period, non merely sv. 
After a wet lunch hour, they are turn up; pupil 
understandably restive . Lots of teacher much stTongei 
talk again. I try group discussion. It form of quali 
worlds, but the follow-up seems rather cope deserve 
like those discredited dictated notes. hhMMBI 
Another free period. Alarmed to _ . , 
find I need it. But I've only tdught half p fl d 3 V * 
• a day; . . this can't be right. J 


elect? I have one and □ half seconds to 
decide: my brain hasn't had to work 
that fast since it was last teaching kids! I 
decide it was local dialect and lamely 
say: “I know." At least it wasn’t 
videotaped. 


Committing 
to memory 




\T 

'•iSiSk v idta^ 






and him saying: “I an-ad-admire you 
boy. 1 c-c-c-c-cured myself of st-st- 


ammering to b-b-by p-p-public speak- 
ing all 1 could." But perhaps one day 
ITT discover that tale In somebody 


videotaped. 

“Read pnge 80.” They do: they’re 

quiet 1 1 feel successful- till I think what 
a tutor would have written about the 
lesson. The written work is preceded 
by: “Why do we have to do this?" I 
groan inwardly, then check myself: 
why shouldn’t the objectives be clear 
to the kids? Students in higher educa- 
tion merely switch off, doze, or fail to 
turn up; pupils in schools exercise a 
much stronger and more continuous 
form of quality control. Those who 
cope deserve a medal. 


else’s memoir and even trace it to a 
contemporary newspaper source in 
1951 that we could have both read. I’ve 
interviewed a lot of people for biog- 
raphical purposes who can remember 
someone saying something to them 


Putting more 
muscle into 
PICKUP 


3M, 35 minutes at the end of a wet 
day. They didn’t want to be there. Nor 
did L 4pm I’m told of three timetable 
.changes (or tomorrow, That will 


■ occupy this evening, 

At least the school day'ends ai 4piti 
I’m tired and tense , A genuine leaching 
, . practice experience. -Rids nice enough 
- hut I've met too many, loo briefly. 


Evening: l fail to enthuse about my 
first day. Must plan more concrete 
experience. Tired nnd prefer To watch 


“Thank God it’s Friday! I’d almost 
forgotten the phrase! Mow can people 
tram teachers If they have forgotten 
about Fridays?! But id fact lessons go, 
well. I enjoy it. Best lesson of the week 
Is with & non- exam fourth form, at the 
end of the day. I end on a high note. 

4.40. I meet the Australian expert. 
He's interested that Pm teaching real 
kids, but assures me that he observes 
lots of classrooms and meets lots of 


mat wtj. nwai iota or classrooms unu meets iuw vi 

experience. Tired nnd prefer lo watch icachers. I’m unimpressed. In fact, I'm 
television. Prefer a three-day weckl positively scathing. After a week in 
Perhaps I’ll write books instead? Stu- school, spades are called spndc?. The 
dents have to write up lesson - evolua- i rouble; is; I’m going lo say the same to 
turns ns well. How do they do it? ... -* - * 


dents nave to write up lesson - evalua- 


Lesson plans to do. I forget to write 
down my objectives - again - just like a 
Student, 

Wednesday 

Wake up tp be told that I was shouting 
in my sleep. But the day goes better. 
Almost enjoying it. 1 like the pupils 
and the staff 

Call in at college on the way home . A 
senior editor from Oxford university 


everyone else in education. And 
they’re not going lo like it. 

Saturday 

Sleep. Recover. Cut the grass at last. 

David R. Wright 

The author is a lecturer In the school of 
education. University of Cast Anglia. 


The system of financing continuing 
educat ion is obscure and if the profes- 
sed intents of the Department of 
Education and Science and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee to increase 
the amount of provision are to be 
fulfilled then some clarification is re- 
quired. Financing has a dual aspect - it 
affects the provision of resources to an 
institution in order to run continuing 
education courses and also the possible 
assistance to students to pay the fees 
expected of them. 

Continuing education covers many 
areas from the updating of the profes- 
sional person to catering for (he leisure 
and educational interests of the general 
public. Within universities much of the 
latter takes place within the provisions 
of the “responsible body' 1 system 
assisted by a grant from the DES while 
In the former cate there may be grants 
for updating some professionals (such 
os medical doctors, teachers, social 
workers etc) but not Tor others. In the 
case of those in industry nnd commerce 
the DES is trying to encourage more 
provision through its PICKUP initia- 
tive (Professional. Industrial and Com- 
mercial Updating) both in public sector 
colleges and polytechnics and in uni- 
versities, but this is mainly a publicity 
cam|>aicn and it is stated that courses 
should be "Self-financing". 

It ?an only be assumed! that this term 
Is meant literally, in which case it is 
unrealistic both for industry and for 
course providers. It is detrimental to 
the furtherance 6f the updating which 
the PICKUP scheme should be en- 
. . couroging to improve the national 
r economy. In fact the dictum of “self- 
financing" penalizes the very institu- 


Bernard Crick j 

that in fact had been said in print- 
perhaps both, I admit, but less likely. 

Certainly memories of great men are 
desperately tainted by what one has 
read and subsequently discovered. 
One man's biography is another's 
autobiography. Was I really present 
the week that Laski gave the same 
burningly passionate lecture twice 
(without notes but word for word)? 
And do I really remember seeing a tall 
man with a moustache waving a piece 
of paper in the air? Though certainly 
my father, a right-wing pacificist who 
refused to recognize the Second World 
War, had taken me onto the roof of 
Croydon Airport Hotel, perched on his 
shoulders, so that I could remember 
the historic moment that prevented 
world war. Also I have a distinct 
memory of walking for the first time, 
which unless I was abnormally re- 
tarded is a memory likely to have been 
induced later by enthusiastic female 
backers. 

And 1 remember not Betting a word 
in edgeways in first meetings (almost as 
bad subsequently) with Kingsley Mar- 
tin and Richard Crossman, which if out 
of character for me was quite in 
character for them - except could they 
they have both thanked me gravely 
“for the many valuable ideas you have 
given me"? 

Perhaps I am really getting at oral 
history, but I haven’t the strength in 
these wretched post-examination and 
pre-holiday dog days. They bite back: 

tions which are most active and suc- 
cessful in this field and discourages 
others from attempting to improve 
their performance. 

Most post-experience courses need 
to focus on the solution to the types of 
problem met in a particular type of 
work and the success of the course will 


for if six tapes of senile meandering 
from Auntie Hannah in Hackney 
aren’t oral history, what are they? Or 
more cautiously ,r a workshop resource 
for oral history". Well, they couldjust 
be six tapes of . . . Now I like the D1Y 
spirit in history, only that as Lord 
D.icre discovered a few weeks ago, it 
all needs checking tediously. Dealing 
with famous writers is especially diffi- 
cult: their memories don’t always de- 
cline, they can grow. Or If X has 
written a memoir on Y, by the time you 
get to interview X 20 or 30 years later, 
he only remembers what he has writ- 
ten; nnd has usually reread it defen- 
sively while you are walking up the 
drive. Much interviewing of writers is a 
waste of time: better to read critically 
what they wrote nearer the time and 
compare it to other accounts and other 
kinds of record. Tape machine and 
access to secretaries to type it all up 
makes matters worse: you just drown 
in unappraised rememberances. In an 
ordinary inquiry you need only pay 
attention ana make a few notes, if you 
know what you are looking for and are 
not hypnotized by the delusive authen- 
ticity of spoken words. Memories can 
be genuine but quite false. 

In Anthony Burgess's novel Earthv 
Power, Kenneth Toomey addresses a 
Prince of this Church: r ‘It happened 
long ago . . . And . . . And 1 don't 
know whether you, your Grace, would 
understand this, but writers of fiction 
often have difficulty in deciding be- 
tween what really happened and what 
they imagine as having happened." 
And later ne confabulates with himself: 
“I was less concerned now with that 
deeper truth . . .than with the shallow- 
er truth we call factuality. What had 
happened in Chicago. I was not sure. 
There were records. There had been 
witnesses. They could be found, con- 
sulted, though with trouble. But the 
real question for me was; how far could 1 
claim a true knowledge of the factuality 
of my own past, as opposed to pointing 
to an artistic enhancing of it, meaning a 
crafty falsification? In two ways my 


be judged against this criterion by the 
students who are likely to possess 
already considerable experience in the 
field of activity. The course needs to be 
intensive and is likely to be short (since 
time away horn the job must be 
minimized}, planned to meet the 


objective and tutored so as to draw on 
the experience of the adult students. 
Liaison with potential users is needed 
during the planning process. 

All these facets of post-experience 
courses differ appreciably from those 
corresponding to the longer more 
formalized initial courses, usually lead- 
ing to a qualification, with which 
institutions are more familiar. For 
example, existing financial systems are 
not geared to providing budgetary 
control for individual short courses. 
Publicity systems designed for dealing 
with recruits from schools to initial 
courses arc unsuited for short courses 
aimed at industrial, commerciol and 
public service personnel. Expertise is 
required in the academic planning, run- 
ning and tutoring of short courses and in 
teaching methods appropriate to ex- 
perienced adults. 

The idea of an infrastructure incor- 
porating these academic and adminis- 
trative facets (though with different 
expertise) is accepted in the cose of 
Initial courses and also of those courses 
run by adult education departments as 
“responsible bodies” so why not In the 
case 'Of post-experience courses? The 
need is even greater if post-experience 
courses are to be provided effectively 
on any regular basis for the reasons 
outlined aboVe and this is gradually 
being realized. 

But of course the providing of an in- 


or Toomey rather, defines “confabula- 
tions” as: “In psychiatry, according to 
this dictionary here, it means the re- 
placement of gaps left by a disordered 
memory with imaginary remembered 
experiences believed to be true .” ^ 

Mr Burgess (runner-up for the York- 
shire Posh Book of the Year award 
1980) happened to be portraying an old 
writer. I nope he wouldn’t deny that 
some middle-aged politicians can be as 
delightfully crafty as novelists. .4 York- 
shire Boyhood is published by Chatto, 
price £8.95, — 

frastructure does cost money and a 
straightforward approach is to recog- 
nize this and to accept it as a cost 
against public funds as it is in the case 
of initial courses and most adult educa- 
tion work. The money involved is very 
small and this move would indicate that 
providing post-experience courses is 
part of an institution's function as, well 
as discouraging the present basis of 
“losing” costs. Most important, it 
would remove the present iniquity that 
any institution which appoints any staff 
to improve its effectiveness in running 
short courses is criticized under the 
self-financing dictum. 

The costs of running any particular 
course can be considered quite separ- 
ately. There may well be an argument 
that these should be covered by fee 
income, unless some body or organiza- 
tion feels it important for a particular 
group to have post-experience educa- 
tion in the national interest, in which 
case they can consider a specific grant 
for courses for that group. The pay- 
ment of fees by students, or by their 
employers, enables them to support 
courses which are felt to be effective 
and not those which are ineffective. 
The market thus tends to control the 
nature of courses and to determine the 
overall expenditure by any institution. 

One motive for stressing self-financ- 
ing is obviously as part of an attempt to 
control overall expenditure on educa- 
tion. In the case of post-experience 
courses, this is misguided and counter- 
productive as outlined above. A mar- 
ginal switch of Very limited funds to 
: finance the infrastructure tor con- 
tinuing education in those institutions 
; whicli are active in this field would put 
: some sinews into the PICKUP scheme. 


R. L. Cannell 

The author is pro-vice chancellor and 
director of the centre for extension 
studies, Loughborough. University. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Union View 


Where aid to the third world countries should really go | Northern Ireland | Better to 


Sir - Thank you for publishing 

sp—vs&rjstns 

. „F rinnetf tfl IT1V OWn 


Neighbours" THES, June 10) it illus- 
trated to perfection the totally i logical, 
untenable and “head m sand attitudes 
of so many third world "intellectuals 

in A aC sSng band of Western 
academics is rapidly becoming weary. 

Weary of being lectured, tn die setting 
of some luxurious third world Hilton, 
by a well-fed local pundit, about what 
J right and wrong, what should be 
done and not done, until, stifling our 
vawns, our host climbs into his car and 
drives home. Outside, late into the 
night children much younger than my 
daughter climb into dustbins desper- 
ately trying to secure a mouthful lo eat. 
Tlie same can be seen, but on a larger 
scale, at the rubbish lips outside any 
third world city. We are weary of being 
lectured on world commodity price 
levels when we know that many of 
these countries are producing less, in 
actual volumes, than they did ten years 

aB °am sick. Sir, to read that according 
to the UN report issued this week 12U 
million in Stephen Chan’s continent of 
Africa alone, may starve in months to 
come. And what does he want? Um- 
versiti es on the “international gold 

Calvinism revisited 

Sir, - Would it were true, as Isabel 
Rivers proclaims in her review of my 
book Literature in Protestant England 


1560-1660 (THES, June 17), that the 
centrality of Calvinism as the religious 
context for Elizabethan and Jacobean 
literature is widely accepted. In fact, 
the opposite assumption is found re- 
peatedly in current criticism - witness a 
remark like "Hooker, the great codi- 
fier of Elizabethan ideology , in a 
book published by a university press in 
1982. And graduate students arrive at 
my university all the time with that 
assumption. . . . . 

While Calvinism has been addressed 
in relation to explicitly religious writing 
of the period, 1 think my book is the 
first to consider together a great part ot 
the major literature - plays of 
Shakespeare and the tragedians, ro- 
mances, the love poetry - m this broad 
ideological context. In general, literary 
criticism supposes that earlier litera- 
ture, and that of Shakespeare s period 
especially, can be discovered to have at 
least an oblique correspondence to the 
kinds of outlook on life that a modem . 
reader might hold. It thus has difficulty 
in handling a doctrine as remote and 
unsettUng as Calvinism, and I naa 
hoped to stimulate debate on the 
matter. Dr Rivers’s suggestion that 
there is little to discuss is not going to 
help, and hence this letter. M 
The assertion that I am ‘ wrong to 
argue that Calvinism “collapsed under 
the weight of its own contradictions is 

strange. I agree with Dr Rivets 1 {JjJ 
there was a revolt against It: I show 
how Cbillingworth, Hobbes, Browne, | 
Lord Herbert, Milton. Davenant and 
• Wiostanley quarrelled with aspects of 
the current orthodoxy and sought a 
more “benign" theology. Whether it a 
useful to see their dilemmas and com- 
promises, as I do, as marking a stage m 
a long process of secularization - by 
which “ever increasing areas of 
thought have gained independent* 

' from the domination of religious atti- 
tudes" - is surely open to discussion. 

ALAN SINFIELD, 

Sussex University, 

Brighton. 

Application deadlines 

Sir,- Application deadlines like there 
Mr Graname White quotes [THES , 


standard"! As greater writers than I 
have many times so bitingly shown ( V. 

S. Nuipaul to name just one) the 
middle class intellectuals of the third 
world have learned how to shield 
themselves from such shattering statis- 
tics. The poor and the starving simply 
do not exist- for them. But for us. they 
do. They gaze soulfully from the 
pictures of our daily papers, both as 
news items and as advertisements from 
Oxfam or Save the Children. Is all this 
the “Lingering concept of charitable 
aid ..." that Stephen Chnn refers to? 
Would he like us to cease such activity 
and allow his fellow Africans to starve 
and die? Or does he want to conscript 
our contributions and perhaps cos- 
meticize their true nature with some 
fancy title? 

Have we the courage to say out loud 
that when West Africa (to take one 
example) was a series of colonies, there 
may have been no "international gold 
standard universities” there but at least 
there was no mass famine in the land. 

The remarks on aid are equally 
offensive and ill-informed. Aid is 
offered, but if it is so “tied" as to 
become a Trojan Horse, a hostage to 
fortune, it can always be refused. And 
as for problems in aid administration, 
let’s spit it out and say that nil too 
often, this stems from corruption in the 
recipient country. Is that our problem? 

Nor shall I try to repeat the clear 

Sight and Sound 


Sir, - 1 was appalled by the bombast of 
John Pardoe (THES. Juhr H- Hi® 
article on the provision made by Sight 
and Sound Education Ltd (of which he 


is managing director) for the Youth 
Training Scheme was little more than 
an advertising feature, much of which 
was knocking copy. I feel someone 
from a college of further education 
ought to set the record straight. 

First, in his sideswipes at college 
costs, he omits to mention that colleges 
have to charge nationally agreed rates 
based on paying lecturers Burnnam- 


message from Professors Lord Bauer 
and Yamey, which is that aid (even if 
tied) is usually of no benefit to the 
donor country, though often this fact is 
distorted or glossed over. Education 
and expenditure on it is all pari of 
economic reality, and priority “Tem- 
porary assistance'’ is what Stephen 
Chan wants from us. It's been flowing | 
since 1948, nnd can you imagine the 
howl that would greet its interruption 
any lime before the millenimn? Tem- 
porary? 

I wish Dr Chan an enjoyable sojourn 
at Oxford, my own alma mater as it 
happens. Perhaps the thought of those 
120 millions starving and sick won t 
obtrude too much in his thoughts. But 
one tiling 1 know Tor sure. When it 
comes to the way in which my 0.7 per 
cent GNP is spent (or is it 0.8 per cent? ) 

I know what my wish would be and that 
of every other person with whom 1 
have discussed the matter. And it is 
emphatically not the construction of a 
senes of ivory tower institutions which 
draw so much from and give so little . 
back, to their straitened host countries. 
“First things first” Sir, and I'm afraid i 
cannot see Dr Chan and his fellows in 
that category. 

Yours sincerely, 

DR ANSELM KUHN, 

Institute of Dental Surgery, 

Eastman Dental Hospital, 

London. 

attention to the dozens of different 

unrecognized certificates available for 
clerical and secretarial initial training. 

Third, Sight and Sound Education 
have advertised on a number of occa- 
sions in my local evening mi for 
employers to provide off-tne-job train- 
ing places for YTS. The advert declares 
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when details, forms etc. are sent by 
surface mail (the British Council has 
done this). 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID WELSH, 

38 Southwood Lane, 

London N6. 

Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
nr short as possible ana written on 
one side of the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them if necessary. 


negotiated' salaries. Mr Pardoe has no 
suck constraint. He manages to pro- 
vide his 20 weeks training by using 
laige groups and the students wl little 
counselling, guidance or individual 

attention. , ... 

Second, his company s training 
methods have repelled some young 
people I have interviewed for YTS. 
They have preferred college-based oft- 
the-job training which offers a duality 
college course giving vocational skills 
with integrated core educational ele- 
ments. Trainees can also get nationally 
recognized certification thus giving 
opportunities for progression. U is 
worth noting that tne Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission have righ tly drawn 


Beloff and bias 

Sir, - On May 27 you published a letter 
of mine which commented on the 
Berrill report on the Industrial Rela- 
tions Unit at Warwick University. My 
letter asked whether Lord Beloff, 
whose accusations of bias had finally 
led to the Benil) committee being 
established, did not now think it proper 
to offer at least a formal apology to the 
members of the Warwick Unit since 
the Berrill committee found tne 
accusation of bias not substantiated, in 
other words, Lord Beloff was totally 

misinformed. . 

In the same issue you reported U>rd 
Beloff as saying “that he had not, been 
particularly moved by the report , and 
Cad “long lost interest" in the subject. 
Are these to be his only words on tins 
matter? Members of a research unit 
1 that is funded from the public purse 
and has allegations of any kind made 
agninst it. are inevitably under vety 
great stress and strain while the indict- 
ment is being investigated. UrdBetoff 

may have "lost interest but I doubt 
whether this was true of the director ot 


Two sides at Brighton 

Sir, - In spite of information which has 
been sent to you regarding the negotia- 
tions which have taken place at Bright- 
on Polytechnic over redundancies of 
lecturing staff, your reports (eg THES, 
June 17) have consistently given the 
impression that only one trade union 
has been involved. It is tree tnat, 
because of the way in which tne 
original 41 proposed redundancies 
were whittled down during the negotia- 
tions, the Association of Polytechnic 
teachers was able to ensure that none 
of its members was faced with comput- 
| sory redundancy. 


icK^fNANcfAE'^LnVAfp? 

^OU-NONEIJUSTGOODWILL . 

I would dearly like Mr Pardoe to 
explain how an employer can provide 
supervision, guidance and assessment 
with no staff time involved Smely h s 
smacks of the discredited Youth 
Opportunities Programme which Mr 
Pnrdoe is so keen to distance himself 

would have been much more 
profitable to THES readers if John 
Pardoe had looked realistically at the 
opportunities and problems of MSL- 
flnanced courses, as did your other 
contributors to the feature on educa- 
tion for employment, rather than | 

trying to sell his own wares so uncriti- 
cally. 

Yours faithfully, 

VINCE HALL, ! 

Vocational preparation department. 
Park Lane College of Further Educa- 
tion, Leeds. 


the unit at Warwick, or his colleagues. 
Their future careers were involved; so 
on the human side of things alone , does 
not Lord Beloff feel that some kind of | 
apology would be in order? 

^The basic principles, of course, re- 
main. We have a well known public 
figure in education making accusations 
that are wholly rejected by a commit- 
tee of inquiry; saving in effect and in 
fact that there was not a shred ot 
evidence for Lord BcIofFs arraign- 
ment; and not one word of regret or 
self-criticism have we heard from Lord 
Beloff. He is, so The THES added, vice 
chairman of the advisory committee ot 
the Conservative Research Depart- 
ment' and it would be interesting to 
learn whether any of his colleagues or 
his fellow Conservative academics, 
approve of this example of unsub- 
stantiated calumny. 

Yours sincerely. 

JOHNSAVILLE. , , 

Chairman, Council for Academic 
Freedom and Democracy. 

152 Weslbourne Avenue, 

Hull. — 


polytechnic 

Sir, - Would that you displayed that 
humility you urge upon othe is com- 
menting on Northern Ireland ( / HLX 
July 8). Your consistent support for tne 
university poly technic merger is 
perhaps based rather on your pre- 
judices developed in Britain than upon 
your insight into Ireland. The Select 
Committee’s idea of a Derry Poly is 
sensible. It lacks realism only if we 
presume that there is no prospect ot 
major investment. The people of Der- 
ry understandably assume that all they 
can hone for from a British Govern- . 
mcnl are crumbs from Belfast tables, I 
mid their leaders me working for the | 
limited objective of the tc-esiaWisn- 
ment of higher education at Magee on 
the terms that arc now available. 

There is however a serious case lor a 
major investment in a higher education 
project in the western part of Northern 
Ireland, even within the stated policies 
and priorities of this Government. 
There is a case, as in any thinly 
populated area, that the appropriate 
Institution should he more comprehen- 
sive than any university is likely to be. 
There is a case, that would not be 
unsupported hy the people of the west , 
that this institution should be control- 
led in the west and not from Belfast or 
the green fields of Antrim. 

The polytechnic of Northern I reland 
has been outstandingly successful, its 
new university has been a failure. It is 
not a self-evident conclusion that 
Northern Ireland should have no 
polytechnic. 

Yours faithfully, 

ERIC E. ROBINSON, 

Director. Preston Polytechnic. 


Kingston measures 

Sir, - I should like to make three points 
about Karen Gold's article on the 


travel than to 
arrive... 

After rigorously scanning the degree 
results in the pages of The Guardian to 
see how former colleagues have sur- 
vived the final hurdle of their educa- 
tion, it is easy to become nostalgic. The 
truth is of course that now this year s 
round of exams is finally over, 
thousands upon thousands of ex-stu- 
dents are trooping down to the local 
dole to claim their summer sustenance. 
For all too many that unfortunate 
rigmarole will continue throughout the 
autumn and winter. 

Others are getting ready for that 
great step into the unknown with 
rucksacks and student cards at the 
ready - the Channel ferries. 

Here in NUS, as we take a breather 
and prepare for the training schools 
where the eager crop of new student 
officers awaits us , it seems an appropri- 
ate time lo sit back and look where 
we’re at. The similarities with those 
optimistic yet forlorn sea crossings are 
there for all to see. You dunk you 
know where you're going and some can 
even pronounce it, yet all keep check- 
ing iheir passports and travellers che- 
ques. 

The ups and downs of student unions 
seem to be becoming increasingly 
choppy. We were all aware of the likely 
abuses of the system of financing of 
students unions as introduced m iy»i 
but I don’t think any of us thought that 
college authorities would act with such 
relish or with such clumsiness. Two 
incidents recently have convinced user 
the problems. 

The Polytechnic of North London 
withheld JtROlKt of union funds in 


austerity measures at Kingston 
Polytechnic (THES. July 7): 

The withdrawn! of support tor con* 


On behalf of the APT committee a 
Brighton, it is necessary to point out 
that they in no way accept the redun 
dancy of any member of the start, 
member of APT. member of the 
National Association of reach ers in 
Further and Higher Education or no 
union at all. They have offered to join 
with Natfhe In discussion in this matter 
but, unfortunately, the taltar union is 
apparently forbidden by one of its rules 
from accepting this offer. 

M°AimEEN e SbUGLASS , 

A^iat^of Polytechnic Teachers. 


ference attendance is not confined lo 
travelling costs, as the piece suggests 
hut extends also to registration, hoard, 
and lodging fees- a far more significant 

SU The ban on library hook-buying has 
been in force since the beginning of the 
current financial year, and is likely to 
continue at least until September - a 
moratorium long enough seriously to 
affect planning for new courses and | 
options, and certain to lead to the loss 
of n number of books which will go out 
of nrinl daring this period 


and the local authority have agreed 
the measures you describe may suggest 
an amiable consensus that emphatical- 
ly does not exist . These measures were 
imposed upon the staff at short notice 
and with minimal consultation, which 
is one of the most important reasons 
for the polytechnic’s Natfhe bianch s 
strong opposition to them- 

Yours faithfully, 

DR K. A. READER, 

Senior lecturer in French, 

Kingston Polylechniv. 


Literal abolition 

Sii - I was dismayed to see that my 
letter on the Abolition of Slavery, 

( THES Julv 1), written to correct one 
typographical error, attracted wo 
more in the misspellings of contribu- 
tion" nnd “least’ . , , _ 

Mav 1 also paint out that the Dorset 
Institute of Higher Education is cur- 
rently operating on two sties. My own 
leaching and research is located at the 
Waliisuown. Poole, site, not at 
Weymouth as was incorrectly shown in 
the subscription to my letter. 

Readers wishing to know more ab- 
out James Stephen will find much of 
value in Roger Aiutcy. 

Slave Trade and British 
1760-1810, and in John Pollock, w« 
berforce. Southampton University has 
a thesis of mine entitled Jama Stephen | 
and British Policy m -g 

American Commerce 1805-1812, in 
which his influence on the ordera-m- 
counckl and Anglo-American relulions 
is examined. I am currently working on 
a study of Stephen and the emancipa- 
tion movement. 

Yours faithfully. 

G. R- E. WlCTCS, 

Dorset Institute of Higher Education, 
Wallisdown, 

Poole, Dorset. 



"retribution" for a student occupation, 
without even the courtesy of any 
financial justification, and, more omi- 
nously, Goldsmiths, who withheld 
£10.000 for costs incurred by a rent 
strike which hasn't even taken place! 

Those of you involved in university 
budgeting iii spring 1981 will remem- 
ber the impossibility of setting expend- 
iture without knowing future income. 
Similar circumstances are being im- 
posed on those two unions in i the 
middle of their financial year. More 
amazing is the assumption that stu- 
dents will stop protesting because of 
their backdoor method of censorship - 
if anything the reverse. 

Across the channel, those hn.ky 
ex-students arriving at the Gare du 
Nord or hitching around [e peripheral 
may wonder why the student protests 
there have erupted into violence. Of 
course, in France they do not have the 
benefit of unified and democratic stu- 
dent representation and while tne 
students of PNL can vent their frustra- 
tions through organized protest, those 
at the Paris faculty of law cannot. 

As our president has pointed out. a 
student union, like the ferries’ funnel, 
acts as a safely valve for pressure and 
opinion. If that valve is taken away, the 
boiler house may well explode, and it 
will be the vice chancellors anti tne 
principals who will have more than 
their lingers burned. 

I never sow Calais or Boulogne as the 
most welcoming ports. 1 do not sup- 
pose the new first years will view their 
reduced and overcrowded institutions 
as being what they wanted or expected, 
although no doubt, like the voyagers, 
they will be pleased to arrive. What 
they will find of course is that, like 


those travellers cheques, the student 
grants will not go as far as they need, 
r jf the means of representation are 
taken nwav and if the v-cs and princip- 
als try to take the tiller, then the 
students will turn to some other means 
of transport. 

As my unfortunate colleagues at the 

I dole off ices have discovered, it is better 
to travel hopefully than to arrive. 

Phil Woolas 


The author is national treasurer of the 
National Union of Students. 
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The Week 


HOME 1- 

SSHC tills the balance to open 
awards 

Student grants allocation In chnns 
MRC bulls old university research 
groups 

Scots principals forge industry 
I hilts 


OVERSEAS 6-7 

French face henvier workload 
The Ayutolluli’s crusade In Iran *s 
universities 

US college presidents criticize nid 
uncertainty 

Australia to establish a peace 
institute 


ARTICLES 8-12 

Paul Mather reviews (he work of 
tlieSSRU’s new topic- based 
commit tees in “Briefing", 8 
John O’Leury analyses (fieDKS's 
nett paper to (he IK 1C and (he 
NAB on comparative unit costs in 
universities, polytechnics, and 
colleges, 9 

Karen (odd visits Hillcroff College 
in Surbiton; and Richard We ekes 
talks to student cricketer 
Richard Ellis, 1(1 
David Kettler, Volker Me la, awl 
NicoStchr discuss Karl 
Muimheini’s interpretntJon of 
conservatism, II 

Rezn S'uhri- Tabriz i chooses Blake 
in "Milestones"; umi John 
Parsons describes the nuts und 
holts of n university merger, 12 


BOOKS 13-17 

Peter Clarke reviews the first 
volume of IV, H. GrecnleaCs 
study of the British political 
tradition, 13 

D. J. O’Connor discusses the 
nineteenth century philosopher 
F.H, Bradley (14), Michael 
Slater reviews the first volume of 
the collectedjpoems of Thomas 
Hardy (15), Gordon Leff reviews 
a biography oF A. S . Neill, the 
radical school master (16), 
Bernard Capp discusses 
Renaissance astrology ( 17), and 
David Nonnan discusses the 
downfall of the dinosaurs (IS) 


NOT1CEBOARD 


CLASSIFIED INDEX 


OPINION 26-28 

Bernard Crick discusses the pitfalls 
of autobiography and oral 
history: R. L. Canned discusses 
PICKUP and continuing 
education; and Don’s Diary from 
David Wright of the University of 
: East Anglia, 26 
Letters on third world nid, the 
Ulster merger, and Calvinism; 
and '‘Union View” from Phil . 

• WpolasoftheNUS,27 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House. Si John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 

Humanities under stress 


II has been a week ot quid celebration 
fnr the British Academy, but n year of 
darkening difficulty (or the humanities 
which are celeb rn ted in (he academy. 
On Tuesday the academy's new pre- 
mises overlooking Regent’s Park were 
formally inaugurated by (he Queen, 
nnd on the same (lay (he academy 
decided with some hesitation to agree 
to take over the lufminiM ration of 
postgraduate awards in the Immunities 
from the Department of Education and 
Science. The move from die grand but 
cramped Ourli nylon I louse was a 
necessary oreo unlit inn of this modest, 
and possibly ) utii re less modest, expan- 
sion ot the rule of die academy into the 
management ■■( rescaieh. 

Ye* this reinforcement and exten- 
sion of tile WOl k of the British 
Academy has In ken place against (lie 
background of growing difficulty for 
the humanities. In the universities they 
have been placed on the defensive by 
the rationalization set in train by the 
University Grants Committee in July 
1981 . although the UGC itself did what 
it cuulJ i>j prevent such rationalization 
becoming an occasion for further im- 
perialism on the part of the natural and 
applied sciences. Alone with the social 
sciences although with less political 
prominence the humanities have suf- 
fered. The comparatively' wc uk signals 
of support front the UGC, (hat isolated 
humanities subjects required special 
protection and that student numbers in 
the social sciences should be restricted 
to produce a better balance between 
leaching and research, have been over- 
riden by the much more powerful 
signals of the new brutal instrumental- 
ism coining front the Government. 

In the polytechnics the modest 
bridgehead established by the huma- 
nities over (he past 15 yenrs is also 
under threat. In predominantly profes- 
sional institutions they have never been 
able to acquire the same uncompli- 
cated utility as the social sciences which 
have been' able to exploit their close 
links with the growing para-pTofessions 
; of corporate bureaucracy, whether 
I public or private , or art ana design with 
their strong if contradictory traditions 
of aesthetic dissent and practical de- 
sign. The humanities in contrast have 
often found themselves in the open 
middle ground between a narrowly 
vocational interpretation of their role 
within the polytechnics (French for 
business people, and so on}, and a 
much broader interpretation based on 
the past and future traditions of gener- 
al education (a few Diploma of 
Higher Education and modular degree 
courses have caught a little of this 
spirit). 

In the colleges of higher education 
the incomplete break-out from 
teacher training and the consequent 
fragility of (he institutions themselves, 
a fragility that has been increased by 
the presence of their more powerful 
neighbours the polytechnics and the 
indifferencrihustility of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, have 
also put (he humanities under press- 
ure. The chairman of the board of the 
National Advisory Body, Mr Chris- 
topher Ball, may be nn Oxford English 
don, but few people can expect the 
humanities to come any better out of 


the present NAB planning exercise 
titan out of the UGC. initiated rationa- 
lization drive. 

Right across higher education, the 
rcductionism of unit costs contributes 
to the erosion oF the position of the 
humanities. The rare subjects in uni- 
versities inevitably have high unit costs 
because their pool of students is neces- 
sarily limited; they arc also organized 
in small and isolated departments 
which makes them particularly vulner- 
able to the random effects of semi- 
voluntary early retirement. The mass 
humanities face the opposite difficulty; 
as cinssrnnm-basori subjects I to adopt 
the DOS's terminology) with a very 
large pool of potentiaf students their 
unit costs can easily be squeezed, 
especially at a time when squeezing 
unit costs has become virtually official 
policy for the polytechnics ami 'colleges 
and is rapidly acquiring a remarkable 
legitimacy in the universities despite 
the Lice's formal desire to prevent 
such erosion. Some humanities sub- 
jects, of course, particularly modern 
languages, occupy an awkward in- 
termediate position between the rare 
and the mass usually suffering the 
disabilities of hoth. 

In both cases the result is (he same, 
the erosion of the scholarly base of the 
humanities. The prospects for research 
arc exceedingly gloomy; in the case of 
rare subjects they may he put under 
intolerable resource pressures because 
they are too “expensive" or collapse 
entirely because of the departure of 
key members of the academic staff; in 
die case of mass subjects the growing 
pressure to teach more students with 
less staff will leave little lime for 
research and scholarship. 

The problem is made worse in two 
ways. First, it has received little atten- 
tion. Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer’s re- 
cent off-the-cuff remark that in the 
humanities research comes for free is 
perhaps typical of the general neglect 
of the special problems of the humani- 
ties by non-humanists. Research and 
scholarship in the humanities mav be 
more incestuously linked with teaching 
than in many other disciplines but this 
does not mean that they can be entirely 
assimilated to teaching. Some very 
important contributions to knowledge 
in the humanities may have been 
produced by the solitary artisanal 
labour of those whose main forma! 
preoccupation is leaching, but some 
equally important contributions have 
been made by those who are not 
scholars at all in a formal sense. 
Neither can be relied on as an efficient 
and modern model for the conduct of 
humanities research. 

Research in the sciences and even in 
the social sciences has the advantage 
that it requires paraphernalia that are 
identifiable and so can be distinguished 
from teaching resources. Laboratories, 
external grants, research assis- 
tantships, these arc concrete phe- 
nomena that can and must be token 
into account in the planning of the 
future direction o( research and the 
proper bulancc with teaching. The 
health of humanities research in con- 
trast cannot be measured so easily 
because its resources are both more 
general, related to the operation of the 


Next Week 

Allan. Winkler tfud Joel Kovel on 
nuclear war 

Reforming university pensions 
Pflttr Hamilton on rural Franco 
fiehludctosed doors at the UGC 
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NABbing the UGC 


The National Advisory Body's present 
planning exercise is a rare example of a 
process of rationnlizulion the details of 
which are three quarters decided oven 
though the basic criteria have yet to be 
determined. It is an even rarer example 
of a case In which it does not matter 
very irtucEi. The resignation of Dr 
William Birch, who is upset because 
little progress has. been mndu towards 
coopting more institutional members 
on to the N All's board (ie, more pf 
‘us", fewer of “them'') and iio ground 
rates have been adopted that would 
clearly establish the polytechnics as 
flagships of the noil -university sector, 


(iitoro cheap students or fewer expen- 
sive ones) up to Sir Keith Joseph, both 
make the same point: that there arc 
some questions tnnt the NAD does not 
have the time or the authority to decide 


and the committee's decision to pass 
the buck. on total student numbers 


and if it tried this would simply gel in 
the way of the urgent job ot detailed 
rationalization. 

In any case the argument about unit 
costs is really being aimed by the 
Department of Education and Science 
nt the University Grants Committee. 
To over-simplify but only a little, the 
DES is now sorry (hat the UGC 
decided in 19HJ to protect the unit of 
resource by cutting student numbers 
aqd is putting surreptitious pressure on 
the UGC to change its mind. The 






university as a whole rather the special 
needs of particular departments, or 
intangible like staff/student ratios that 
leave enough time for research. 

There is a further point. Because it is 
more difficult to disaggregate research 
and teaching in the humanities, huma- 
nities research is particularly depen- 
dent on the maintenance of a healthy 
and vital academic profession. The 
production of scholarship and research 
is especially dependent on reasonable 
access to and promotion within the 
profession. T here is much less of a 
in! mi m bra of research assistant ships to 
Keep (ho engine of research ticking 
over while access to mainstream lec- 
tureships is blocked as at present. So it 
is doubly unfortunate that the humani- 
ties should have been given such a 
small share of the "new blood" posts; 
they received an insignificant number 
but their need is much greater and 
more immediate. 

The second way in which the grow- 
ing crisis of humanities research is 
made worse is that the humanities lack 
ii research council. Even if (lie British 
Academy adopted a much more enter- 
prising, even adventurist, interest in 
the management of research, it could 
never fulfil this role, no more than the 
Royal Society could substitute for the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council. The lock of a humanities 
research council is dearly a consider- 
able handicap. Policy making, in re- 
search and more generally in higher 
education, is the product of bureaucra- 
tic battles between institutionalized 
interests. As the humanities have no 
significant research bureaucracy they 
can Iturdly join in, let alone expect to 
will these battles occasionally. 

It can be argued, of course, that the 
establishment of a humanities research 
council would intensify the "scien- 
tification" of (he humanities which 
many deplore. No doubt in the long- 
term perspective of the university's 
general mission of intellectual cultiva- 
tion this argument may have some 
force. But in terms of the short-term 
and more narrowly focussed needs of 
the academic disciplines that make up 
the humanities the advantages of a 
humanities research council probably 
outweigh the disadvantages. There are 
also those who welcome the “scien- 
tifleation" of the humanities if that 
means more organized and more rigor- 
ous research. 

So the recent move by the British 
Academy into more ample premises 
and the academy's derision to take 
over the administration of postgradu- 
ate awards are not without signficance. 
But their significance should oe dearly 
understood. They are welcome both in 
their own pragmatic right, and because 
anything that draws attention to the 
scholarly needs of the humanities must 
be desirable. But their significance 
should not be exaggerated. A more 
adventurous role lor the British 
Academy may be u first stage towards 
the reorganization and strengthening 
of humanities research. But it is no 
substitute for a properly organized and 
funded research council for the huma- 
nities, although perhaps a council with 
a broader and more liberal brief than 
those of the existing five. 
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reason? The DES knows that the 
demand from students is going to hold 
up a lot better than the supply of public 
money, as last week's panicky "adjust- 
ment’ of £30m worth of cuts showed. 
Demographic decline is off the agenda; 
cuts utc on again. Thai is the basic 
shape of higher education policy in Mrs 
Thatcher's second term. 

As for the cuts, apparently they have 
not impressed the City so more may be 
on the way. Of course, it is just possible 
that panicky cuts beget panic, and that 
even the most short-sighted money- 
makers would be more Impressed deep 
down by a resolute Government that 
insisted that investing in the future was 
more important than panicking now. 


Oh, Professor Lapping. I wond 1 

1 could Professor Lap) ■.» 

What’s that? Where? 

Professor Lapping -over here- - - 
over here. On your right. Bel .'4 
the man with the macc. 

Ah yes. Hello, hello. Whatacri 
D’you know 1 think thut def t 
days get more popular every yc 
Something to do with the m> «j 
crisis at tnc heart of our sock ; 

Secular ritual ns a compensat 
for the decline in organized a 
gion. Wei), how arc you? 

Webster, Professor Lnpping. A 
son Webster. 

Look, no need to tell me yo 
name, Webster. Not all professt 
are absent-minded, you know. 

I’m sorry. 

Did you enjoy the ceremony? 

Oh yes, very much. Most colourfl ■ 

I thought. Most colourful. 

Yes indeed. Whal did you think r 
the Registrar's gown?. . . T[ 
Registrar. . .Fat, balding. CrimsJ 
ana gold. Flowing sleeves. T# 
white fur down the back. S 
Oh yes. Particularly colourful, j 
Teacher Training College. Paf 
gate. 

Really? 

Oh yes. And Professor Drax . ? 

The honorary degree, 
appropriate choice I thought. 

I suppose so. 

No doubt about it. A distinguish • i.: 
and varied career - although fro •!. 
the length of his ‘thank-yc.-i 
speech, one wondered how litiv 
had time for it all. D’you know, 1 , 
didn’t realize he'd done so much cl* • 
the germ warfare side of things 
while he was on that five yea.: 
secondment at Porton Down. 

No. . .It was the first I’d heard of fctl 
And the Vice Chancellor’s speech 
What did you think of that?. 

Very moving. Yes, very moving. 

Yes indeed. Hard times ahead ot 1 • 
no need for any major restructur 
ing just so long as we can manage t i 
define financial exigency in a suffix 
ciently broad way to close down th« 

Drama Department. Most ir/n 
lifting. I 

Yes, I thought so. Erm. . . Professor 
Lapping, I Just wanted to than* . 
you... i 

Look Webster, no need for that. I 
always knew you had it in you. 1 
You did? ! 

Oh yes. You can be proud of tM 
lost three years. Proud. That’s thtr 
only word. 

Really? 

No doubt about it. But alwa? i 
remember that success is nn v - 
tenths perspiration and one t i) 

inspiration. That’ll stand yc 1 L .r, 
good stead. -y(f 

Thank you, Professor Lapp!. . . 

And also remember: start plai ,- jr. 
today. The open road lies ahi. ‘C I 
Ignore the pessimists and tSK ■ 
cynics: this country still hold* 
future for those who’re prepare' ■ 

go out and make it for themsel c-v 
Oh yes, sieze the opportunity \ y . ■ .•/ 
both hands. With both han." |.;.h : 
Tomorrow is the first day of lae • ^ 
rest of your life. ; 

Well, thank you, Professor Lap- • y ' . 
ping, but I thought I might just • ’ . 
nave a quiet weekend before 1 do ... r 
anything particularly strenuous. 

A quiet weekend? t ’* ■ - 

Well, it’s not every day that one sees !rs* j 
one’s daughter graduate, Is It? i : : [ 

.-r. 1 






